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DELLA SAMOILOFF, 
dramatic soprano, who returned recently on the S. S. Duilio 
from Rome, where she sang five performances of Aida and 
five of the Stabat Mater, under Molinari. She will rejoin 
the Chicago Civic Opera next season. 


ESTHER CADKIN AS MIMI, 
a role in which she appeared recently when Boheme was 
yiven at Pallanza on Lago Maggiore. Following the per- 
formance the consensus of opinion on the part of critics 
x Oy y was that Miss Cadkin has a fluent and beautiful voice and 
Jac: Lier, that she makes a touching Mimi. The soprano is an artist- 


pupil of Percy Rector Stephens. 
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JACOB DONT (1815-1888), 


> 


cminent wolimist, compos id teacher, from a pamting Lt 
Prof. A. H. Truck, his ¢ l, m 1886. Prof. Truck pos 
sses the only diploma that was e granted by the famous 
teacher. This autographed picture ) s said by his 
pupil to be the only one of its kind in America. The Gradus 
ad Parnassum, a copy of which the subject of the portrait 
holds in his hand, is a graduated series of etudes which are 
to this day considered imodels of ins tive violin literature 
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EDWIN HUGHES, 
; pianist, on a recent trip to his native city of Washington. 
P y TOON - Aine ; 2 
UME. VINELLO JOHNSON, He is seen in the Capitol grounds, after a visit to the Music 
se studios many promising young singers hav: Division of the Library of Congress in connection with the 
ill teach during the summer at her well known preparation of new editions of Bach works which will be 
vice and opera in Boston. (Photo by Mildred published by G. Schirmer. 
Holt) 
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UANA-ZUCCA AND HER SON 

(Left) A new photograph of 

Fae . Mana-Zucca, whose latest song, 
at the Lies, is attracting much attention. 
ataliiied This talented composer's songs oc- 
/ cupy a place on the programs of 
many prominent singers, many of 

ler songs still retaining their 

j with audiences year in and 

year out. The smaller photograph 

is of Marwin Shepard Cassel, two- 

and-a-half-year-old son of Mana- 

Zucca, who recently made his 

debut singing ten of his mother’s 

songs, with her at the piano. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Witt Return to New York Jury Ist 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupro: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York el.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years. 

Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 

golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO ay enon pa 
Teacher of = 4 Prominent Singer 
245 West. 75th St., N. Y. ‘Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
25 Broadway, New 
ox telepbonee Pennsylvania 634. 227 Elwood Ave 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Vorce TzacHer anp Opgra Coacxu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 

Formerly ee vay nny Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teacher aa noted 

Authority on Voice Pracin 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. ew York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


petits 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


25 Broadway 
STUDIOS {270° Ft. on Ave. 


ew 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634. — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivar 
ef Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
y TEcnES Oe SINGING y 
assar College, Poug! sepele, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Alb: any, ie Y. 
Trinity Church, Newbur; We 

476 West 144th Street We. Y York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teaehers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Srupio: 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
oice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FRENCH AND Dancinc—HarMony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History oF Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


|EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
Studio: West 73rd Street, New York 
3312 Susquehanna 
July-September, Bedford, 


Instruction 
157 
Phone: 

Crass, 


SuMMER Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
_ Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


VocaL Coacu—AccomMPANiIst—ORGANIST 
Piano Students 

127 West 78th St., 
T 1, ph Ss q 


Accepted 
New York City 
bh 135 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Normal Classes 
June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Helios, Pianist 
ve Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
naan Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. EMMA. RODERICK 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 

From July 15 to Sept. 12—New Milford, Conn. 





MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 

105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


cima, panier, ae Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
Yew York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. . School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE ies fT GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West ee. Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street ¢ New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine yease of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 — 104 St., .o 44, New York 
hone Academy 540 
In een N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Welinniiens 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during Swnmer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT . ) oe 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC | Givin instrrvre oF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARIS 


Forty-ninth Season incorporated 1878 
Under the ckaeier | tne ph di ~~ } a York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE ’ 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Wve osition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GEL DER, VERA NETTE, MINA EL MAN; Harp: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
enter at any time during the season. Summer Courses. Catalogue on application. Address” _Dept. 


a é - othe wate — “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 











1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. Phone Wabash 2293 


She Clletetand [ustitute of (usic — 
June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 Fincinnati (onservatory« «Music 














MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under INCORPORATES 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez Founded 1867 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio : : 
Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 


: — > eres ST a A Composition, does an (accredited), Languages, 
rama and Dancing 

INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 

Paris ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


Presidents: BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: §. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 


lo h technique in the shortest possible period of time. 
— Su = aa will y~ held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
country studios near Fa APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 
> 
— Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


L AWRENCE CONSERV ATORY of MUSIC Eminent sacle ap at ie Catalogue Mailed Free 


, President 
A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, _Wisconsin KIMBALL HALL, CuicaG Oo, Aut. 





























7 iieeammeeall Music a JAN ,CHIAPUSSO ‘COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 








Phone: Harrison 3376 


Degrees Dean of Piano Department SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Placement Bureau Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 GIRVIN INSTITUTE Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


2 — . 20 | Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. ae for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
Fatt Vorm Sagine=sapt | 1430 Kimball Bidg., ome pone: Wabash 2293 For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

















GRANBERRY || D2: \ (Gz 


PIANO SCHOOL Teachers July 
ge age odin age PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. a 


Practical Training Course for Teachers 


Booxtets—149 East 6lst Street, New York | Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. _ FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville Pa 
' > e 























EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC | BLANCHE MARCHESI a 








Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
HOWARD HANSON, Director Apply Secretary Above Address 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate 4 - ot” ee oe UNH OEE Ke EEE a —— — 


ARTHUR M. SEE, cave Gen tad ot Music, Rochester, N. Y. INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART a ign cee alate 


students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
olin students will come under the personal observation 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 2utuaRo scuoor or music =r: rcorou sues 


Maintained by the University Musical Society THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Ean. V. Moone, Masical Director 212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Catalog and b epeeten information from Charles A. Sink, President 


of the University of Rochester 






































ae KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


—__ ——— SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY SECOND 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS Sens taneas thei Mehta cies 


Catalogue on request ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 

















Composer-Planist Concert Planist and Pesnengee Specializing In 
Voice Building Interpretation and Technique 








STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 
a COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 
One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 
RANICH-&-BACH Special Summer Term 
JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


anda PLAYER PIANOS Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City Cenerwadrcee Colhegs of Mute, ADOLF MATIN. Directer, CINCINNATE Dano 






































1928 


« TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 


voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicot 5654 


June 21, 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


+ MARGOLIS sti 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Je2cincre 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New York City 


578 Pa be : 
PAUL MORENZO 
*Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 

Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beanty and pain I shall not forget.” 


M ement — A. Tompxins, 101 West 42nd 
— Street, New York City. 


[DILLING 











Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 


an, oe Anderson, Inc. 
Columbus Circle 
New York 




















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 


51 
Met. Hast Ton tal. Cirelo 161% 


Steinway Hall, New York uN. Y. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W. 49th St., ‘New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


—" 1 Ww i L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 


























8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 
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James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musigal 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address = West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. ector Grand Opera Society of N. Y. 
Van Dyck Studios, on Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus 1474 


Burnerdene MASON N 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J 


KALTENBORN 


CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 
re instruction 
E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circie 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N.Y. Phone: 1002] River 























“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
From Your Deaier or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 





ask HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEAKS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hale New nah « Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist =—==— 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








New York 























R. and MRS. 


ae HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 150th St. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 











COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“*Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer aud Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Obio. 


nome Mi) W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. nen Endicott 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO, 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterie 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
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Concert 
Organist 
command.”’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
ag gaining 
N. Y. wid. 
Eastman soneet of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


2 Fine Arts Suliding Chicage, tt ill. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N x. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, 
Tel. Sus quehanne 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘ Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’—WN. World. 


DE GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Strupio: 166 West 72Np Street 
New Yorx Phone: 0138 Endicott 


RADIE BRITAIN 


juin pat "Kimball Bidg.. x i. 


mm itiw CROXTON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lilllan Croxton, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 
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Coaching, an 5g 
637 Madison Ave., N. el. Rowent 7450 











Lazar S. Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 


PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2st 
(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Ciay Co., 

315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH eae! 21st 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
TRIP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora b College Columbia, 8. C. 























CHARLES | PREMMAC 


TENOR 

CONCER eae og oy 
Season 1928-29 now bookin, 

Address: care of Musica. Courter, joa Counima, 113 W. w. “sm &. N. ¥. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Compeoser-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 88 Morningside D Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 
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Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 
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E TENOR 
L K.__ 282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd Si.), New York Te. ISAT Endicat! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER. RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 7th | Street, _New York Plaza 2508 


ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS *“c= 


On World Tour Until October, 


Concert 
Accompanist 


1928 
FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 
Addrese—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 
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BELLE F ISCH SILVERMAN 


OICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, iil. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70 “om New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
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Toronto 
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Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 


Studios: 131 West 110th St, New Y. 
Telephone Monument 0777. ieee 


; LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hail, 29 W. 67th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 











VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKlenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL 


BRANDT 


TENOR 
189 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
NOW IN EUROPE 
se Bae his New _ Studio in sini 8 
6 Steinway Hal New York 


‘KATHARINE IVES 


Large Repertoire | CONCERT PIANIST 
ow Ver Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 


ROSENFIELD 


N. Y. 


ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS | 4 
Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- | o 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- | R 
EPPE DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY | G 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. | E 


Morningside 3053 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 


In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 








ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Prorrsson OF FRENCH 
Special Course im Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B 
6 New York City 








Corti de I'Ecole de Prepara- 
Frenesis 


tion des Professeurs de , Sta. J. Studic 


FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Address: Hotel Empire, 
—— Columbus 7460 


‘OC QUIRKE: 


ALICE HACKETT | 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women's Clubs 
1610 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Mgt. Epna BLanc ie SuowattTer, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


L@ MEZz0- 


STALLINGS | stro 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


ROCKEFELLER 


IANIST Studio: 15 East $8th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


Miriam ‘Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 | 











Voice Placement and | B 
Opera Class, Address | 4 
108 W. 75th 8t.,N.Y. | 1 ANIST 
Tel. 0766 Trafalgar | § — Brooklyn, 


PI 
71 Columbia Hel 
Tel. ain 1430-W 





ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE jai: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Cc. BENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
mage Martino-Rossi and Masha ve- 
lin. RISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 


























BARRON 


Walter Anderson 
New York 


TENO R 
Volce—Teaching 
instruction- 
That-Bulids 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Totepnene 


M 
A 
PROF. PEDRO PONS |Y 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ex-clumnus | ™ 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil's home 
Care of Musica Courier, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, 


Management: 
5 Columbus Circle 




















Sophia 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
| Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNsTon, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 





WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
184 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley a of America 


Studio: 











LEO BRAUN 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


ROBERT 


PIBRAINE | 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, ACCOMPANIST, TEACHER | CONDUCTOR 


BRAHMS CLUB 








SHEETMUSIC 


8 West 102nd St., N. Y. Tel. 1761 Academy 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


COURIER June 21, 


EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 
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RALPH ANGELL 


THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 














Manutacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Ninth wo el Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St.,. NEW YORK 





Inc. 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 





embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
t is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A Established 1857 
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The only substantia! im- 
Provements in _ piano-tone 
Preduction made 
years are the 
Mehlin research. : 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained In the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
New York 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 























MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





GILBERT ROSS 





Management BE. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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London Hears Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex via Radio 


Excellent Studio Performance Spreads Latest Stravinsky Gospel to British Isles—John Powell 
Heads Formidable List of American Concert-Givers—Pachmann and Rachmaninoff, 
Heifetz and Cecilia Hansen Play—Common Garden Opera at Covent Garden. 


Lonpon.—The most important musical event of the past 
month. was undoubtedly the first performance of Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex in concert form. Not in concert man- 
ner, however, for the only way to hear it was via the ear- 
phones or the loudspeakers of a million English homes. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation, which has been re- 
sponsible for about ninety percent of all the modern music 
heard in London this season, gave the performance in its 
London studio on two successive days—Saturday and Sun- 
day—conducted by the composer himself. 

Time was when Stravinsky was the composer 4 la mode 
in London: hardly a week passed without either a Sacre or 
a Petrouchka or the latest deviltry in the realm of chamber 
music being performed in some concert hall or theater. 
But London has grown conservative again, sobered by de- 
vastating box-office deficits, so that nowadays a Stravinsky 
premiére is something of an event. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that Stravinsky has, with this performance, put 
himself back on the map. There is no telling, of course, 
what the listeners-in thought of it, but it seemed to us that 
he had realized much of the stark majesty of the ancient 
drama, and the return to simplicity has brought with it a 
surprising return to beauty and even emotional depth, which 
Stravinsky himself might be the last to admit. At any rate 
the critics were more inclined to “yes” him than they have 
been for some time. 

America has heard the work, and my criticism would 
therefore be out of date. Nevertheless it may be per- 
mitted to say that I was genuinely moved by Jocasta’s great 
appeal, by the beauty of Oedipus’ decidedly Italian aria, 
by the chorus at the end of Act I and by the final scene. 
The shades of Verdi, I thought, have been haunting Mr. 
Stravinsky’s archaic muse. The performance was excellent 
throughout. 

Bacu CANTATA MARATHON 

We have now had, via the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Stravinsky’s opera oratorio, Honegger’s King David, 
Schénberg’s Gurrelieder and other monumental modern 
works. Equally monumental is the task on which the cor- 
poration has now embarked. It has begun performing all 
of Bach’s church. cantatas, one on each Sunday—a program 
which will take some four years to complete. In Bach’s 
own time these cantatas were, of course, sung on the appro- 
priate Sundays at the Thomaskirche in Leipsic. They have 
had to wait for the invention of the radio to be completely 
brought back to life. 

Other noteworthy choral performances that have taken 
place recently include a repetition of Delius’ Mass of Life 
by the Philharmonic Choir under Kennedy Scott. The 
Bach Choir has given its last concert under Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, who has retired as its conductor; and both this 
choir and the Bach Cantata Club had the rare privilege of 
being assisted by Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famous organ- 
ist, Bach scholar and philanthropist, who every few years 
cotnes out of the African jungle to play Bach as few people 
can play him, and to collect new support for the humane 
work to which he devotes his life. 

AMERICANA 

There has been a goodly number of American concert- 
givers, attracted by the reputation of the London “season,” 
which is supposed to take place in the spring. The London 
season, however, does not effect concert-goers in the least, 
except when the weather is fine, in which case they are 
especially good at staying away. 

Nevertheless American artists, finding it convenient to 
play here after the American season is over, like to come to 
London to try their luck. If they play for half-filled 
houses, or houses filled exclusively with tired critics and 
dead-heads, they must not complain. John Powell, who 
appeared at the Queen’s Hall, had, considering everything, 
a good crowd. He had not played here for twenty years, 
and was therefore unknown to all but the Old Guard. 
Those who didn’t know him thought they had to adopt a 
wait-and-see attitude. But he did make a real impression 
with his very poetic playing of Schumann and Chopin. 
He reverently included a piece by MacDowell in his en- 
cores and gave the first London performance of the Liszt 
Slumber Song that Carl Lachmund rescued from the com- 
poser’s waste-basket. Even at the risk of making a cheap 
joke one can’t help thinking that the composer knew where 
it belonged. 
AMERICAN Music? 

A young American composer, Sam Barlow, arrived in 
London with a portfolio of music obviously made in Italy 
or France. The idiom was that of Debussy, Respighi, de 
Falla, rather than Sam Barlow. He played a number of his 
piano pieces, none of which had sufficient structural strength 
or individuality to engage one’s interest, and Mme. Nina 
Kochetz sang a few songs, some with chamber orchestra 
(under Anthony Bernard). A so-called Vocalise was de- 
cidedly the best. 

Samuel Dushkin. and Ruth Kemper were two American 
violinists heard with pleasure. With Dushkin’s facile tech- 
nic and pleasing delivery we are long familiar; Ruth Kem- 
per surprised her audience with a remarkably fine reading 
of the César Franck sonata, the Bach E major concerto and 


other good things. She is distinctly a musical player and 
introduced herself most favorably to a new audience. 

Besides Powell we have had, among American pianists, 
Katherine Heyman, who gave one of her astonishing Scria- 
bine recitals—astonishing both for the steadfastness of her 
faith in the composer as for her technical equipment and 
interpretative resources. 

As for singing, aside from Marion McAfee’s work at 
Covent Garden, we have heard Lois Davidson, whose fresh 
and pure soprano was best in some French songs (notably 

(Continued on page 9) 


One Dollar Down and One Dollar 
a Week for Grand Opera 


The Chicago Civic Opera has issued a statement which 
reads as follows: 

“One Dollar Down and One Dollar a Week for Grand 
Opera! This is the novel plan which is being introduced 
this summer by the Chicago Civic Opera Company on the 
sale of its less expensive subscription tickets. The innova- 
tion of instalment plan purchasing of grand opera has been 
devised to meet the ever increasing demand for seats on a 
convenient deferred payment plan. 

“Hereafter the less expensive seats for the seven sub- 
scription series will be offered to the public which desire 
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fice—Friday night being a non-subscription evening at the 
auditorium. 

Congratulations to those responsible for the new plan 
which places at the disposal of everybody, the purchase of 
seats for grand opera at the nominal price of $1.00 per week 
tor ten consecutive weeks. 

Another attractive feature of this year’s subscription 
sale lies in the fact that first choice for seats in the new 
opera house next season will be given to this season’s sub- 
scribers. 

According to the press department of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, every seat on the lower floor already is sold for the 
Saturday matinees and there remain only a few $4.00 bal 
cony seats for this period. The $3.00 seats are all sold and 
immediate action is necessary to insure ownership of a less 
expensive seat. The demand for Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday night seats is unprecedented and this 
year Saturday night and Sunday matinee performances are 
being sold on a subscription basis. 


First Week of Goldman Band Concerts 

As reported in last week’s Musica Courmer, the first in 
the series of seventy free concerts planned for this summer 
by the Goldman Band was given on The Mall in Central 
Park on June 11 before a huge audience. An equally large 
gathering assembled at New York University the following 
evening for the opening concert on the Campus Schubert’ s 
Marche Militaire, selections from Tannhauser and Lohen 
grin, Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, a Strauss waltz, 
and excerpts from Victor Herbert’s Fortune Teller made 
up the printed program, to which it was necessary to give 
a number of encores. Del Staigers, cornetist, was the 
soloist and was accorded the same enthusiastic applause 
which was bestowed upon him at the first concert on the 
Mall. 

A march from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe opened 
the program on the Mall on June 13, following which came 
the familiar William Tell overture of Rossini, Woodland 
Sketches by MacDowell, two movements from Haydn’s 
Farewell Symphony, a Bach chorale and fugue, Strauss’ 
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the benefit of a deferred pay- 
ment plan on a basis of a 
small cash payment and ten 
weekly instalments to take 
care of the balance. Sub- 
scriptions for twelve perform- 
ances, costing $11.00, $16.50, 
$22.00 and $27.50 will be in- 
cluded. The more expensive 
seats, subscriptions for which 
cost $33.00, $44.00, and $66.00 
will be sold under the usual 
plan of 20 per cent with order, 
and the balance on or before 
September 15. The $11.00 sub- 
scription which purchases a 
$1.00 seat for twelve perform- 
ances (a bargain saving 9.1 
per cent over box office prices ) 
can be had for an initial pay- 
ment of $1.00 and ten weekly 
payments of $1.00 each. For 
the $16.50 subscription, (a 
$1.50 seat for twelve perform- 
ances), the initial payment is 
$1.50 and the balance is divided 
over ten weekly pyments of 
$1.50. The $22.00 subscrip- 
tion (a $2.00 seat for twelve 
performances), is sold for an 
initial payment of $2.00 and 
ten weekly payments of $2.00 
—and the $27.50 subscription 
(a $2.50 seat for twelve per- 
formances) for an initial pay- 
ment of $2.50 and ten weekly 
instalments of $2.50.” 


The instalment plan for 
grand opera is certainly a new 
and good _ innovation. by 
such a plan the management 
has shown that it understands 
the financial condition of the 
country. Nearly everything 
nowadays is sold on the instal- 
ment plan—pianos, radios, 
musical instruments, sewing 
machines, suits of clothes, au- 
tomobiles, stocks and bonds, 
land, houses, horses, stoves, 
kitchen utensils and what not. 
The credit of the American 
the world over is good, and 
though in Europe cash-as- 
you-purchase seems still the 
vogue, the Americans are in- 
troducing the deferred pay- 
ment basis there, which per- 
mits the poor to accumulate 
things they could not possibly 
purchase if 100 per cent were 
asked instead of part pay- 
ments. 


Chicagoans should, and 
most likely will, take advan- 
tage of the new plan and no 
tickets for the cheaper seats 
should be left at the box office 
except for the Friday night 
performances which will be 
sold entirely at the box of- 
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GENIA ZIELINSKA, 


coloratura soprano, whose busy season extends throughout June and July, and who ig 
already booked for forty concerts for the coming season. 
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in his. “be n tl sreat hall of the Philharmonic at the 
Nikisch concerts i the scores which he always had 
with him, and intently every gesture of the 
Hungarian cor He also had many opportunities dur 
Berlin to |] other famous 
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AS A CONDUCTOR 

but as a conductor was ma de 

Philharmonic 
gratifying that he made fre 
organization, giving tor 
several tual “Russian Concerts” with all 
Russian thus introducing many new and inter 
esting works to Germany. Later he returned to Moscow, 
where he a home of such proportions that thir 
vants were required to maintain it. It was once my 
be entertained for two weeks by Mr. and Mme 
Koussevitzky in that home. In Moscow, Koussevitzky 
founded his own private orchestra of seventy-three musi- 
cians, recruited from the best players available in 
Europe, and he directed this orchestra for a period of five 
years at a personal expense to himself of 200,000 roubles 
($100,000). This was the largest and most proficient private 
orchestra ever kept by a professional musician in all musical 
history, and it was with this organization, with which the 
was free to rehearse to his heart’s content, that Kous- 
sevitzky was enabled to develop his own great musical re- 
and acquire that surpassing skill, as a leader and 
interpreter, that was later to make him world famous 

And right here a warm word of recognition is due to 
Mme. K ussevitzky for her great service to the art of mu 
sic, by enabling her husband through her lavish expenditure 
to develop his genius and gain the experience that was 
later to place him at the head of one of the world’s fore- 
most orchestras, the Boston Symphony. Koussevitzky con- 
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Also Twenty-Seven Years of Personal Recol- 
lections of the Famous Conductor 


By Arthur M. Abell 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 

orchestra. His 
not only great 
with him and 


extensively with this 
and St. Petersburg were 
events. I travelled 
as his guest, for a period of four weeks on 
that memorable tour of 2,000 miles down the Volga in a 
special steamer My account of that remarkable voyage ap 
peared in these columns some yez ars ago. I heard Koussevit- 
zky give fifteen concerts in all t — cities along the 
Volga. Even at that time he was a very fine leader and he 
gave promise of developing those transcendental qualities 
as an interpreter that were later to make him one of the 
outstanding figures in the musical world 
After the war came his great successes in London and 
Paris, which were followed by the Boston engagement. It 
is unquestionably due to Koussevitzky’s genius, his bound- 
less enthusiasm and his untiring industry that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has regained its former prestige which 
was for a time When | heard it, more than 
forty years ago, i without a peer in this country, 
but that did not as it does now because 
there very oday we have in Amer 
ica many fine orchestras, and four of them are organizations 
of the first rank—the Boston Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia and the Chicago orchestras. 
Opinions vary as to which is the greatest of these, but for 
me (and I write from a New York viewpoint) the Boston 
Symphony, under Koussevitzky, leads for all round technical 
perfection, tonal purity and beauty, resonance, instrumental 
balance and general excellence of ensemble 
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conductor who plays a stringed instrument himself gets 
more out of the strings than a leader who has never mani- 
pulated a bow. But the distinguished Russian also blends 
the strings with the woodwind and brass into a colorful and 
harmonious whole. In one respect he is quite unique among 
contemporaneous conductors, and that is in his unceasing 
search for novelties. He is a path-finder, a pioneer in this, 
and he has introduced more new unknown orchestral works 
to the American public than any other conductor ever did. 

To be sure they were not all chef d'oeuvres, but this is not 
an age of masterpieces of musical composition. Kousse- 
vitzky at least gives deserving young composers a hearing 
and he enables the public to keep in touch with the trend of 
the times. Furthermore, he calls the attention of other con- 
ductors to meritorious new compositions by the public suc- 
cess he achieves with them. Toscanini told me, when I com- 
plimented him upon his magnificent performance of Honeg- 
ger’s Pacific No. 231, at a Philharmonic concert at Carnegie 
Hall last January, that he had never heard of the work until 
he read of Koussevitzky's rousing success with it in Paris. 
Now it is one of the great Italian's standard repertory 
numbers. 

Koussevitzky’s recent performance of Stravinsky’s Oedi- 
pus Rex, at Carnegie Hall, created commotion with the 
press and public such as one seldom witnesses in New York. 
Although opinions differed as to the merits of the composi- 
tion, all agreed that the Russian gave a wonderful rendition 
of it. Koussevitzky is a real live wire when he stands in 
front of an orchestra. He feels every note of the work in 
hand with an emotional intensity that electrifies the audi- 
ence. And he manifests this same lofty devotion to every 
composition he performs, be it concerto grosso by Handel, 
a symphony by Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms, or an ultra- 
modern work. And who was not deeply moved by his recent 
New York reading of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony ? 
This old war horse of so many orchestra leaders took on a 
new meaning because of the straight-forward simplicity of 
the reading that Koussevitzky gave it, and, while listening 
to it, it was forced upon me as perhaps never before what 
a great work it is, despite its hysterical sobs and its unblush- 
ing sentimentalities. So long as we have such immortal 
renditions of it, as Koussevitzky gave, there is no danger of 
Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony disappearing from our pro- 
grams. I heard it in Berlin, nearly thirty-four years ago, 
only a few months after Tschaikowsky’s death, and I have 
since heard it by many great conductors, but never have I 
heard a more moving performance of it than Koussevitzky 
gave in New York on March 9. 

A ConstTRUCTIVE PoLicy 

The homogeneousness and uniform high standard of pro- 
ficiency, in all styles of composition, maintained by the 

3oston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky, are the 
strongest possible arguments in favor of the one conductor 
policy. It is a constructive policy, for in retaining so great 
a musician and leader as a permanent conductor, the or- 
chestra has acquired a finesse, a sensitiveness, a response to 
the slightest intention of the leader that one misses in the 
other great orchestras. Our two great New York orches- 
tras, the Philharmonic and the Symphony, played this sea- 
son under no less than eleven conductors: the Philharmonic 
under four—Mengelberg, Molinari, Beecham and Toscanini, 

and the Symphony under seven—Busch, Gabrilowitsch, 
Damrosch, Ravel, Goossens, Fried and Arbos. 

This season was the culmination point of the New York 
craze for guest conductors. There can be no question that 
the pendulum is commencing to swing the other way, for 
the public is beginning to tire of this system. An orchestra 
that plays under so many different conductors cannot pos- 
sibly have the tone quality and the perfection of ensemble 
that distinguish the Boston Symphony. The guest system 
makes for heterogeneousness instead of for homogeneous- 
ness. Furthermore, the expense of such a policy is prohibi- 
tory and the amalgamation of the Philharmonic and the 
Symphony is the natural outcome of this system. On the 
other hand the way the elite of New York flock to the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts shows what a hold on the public 
the famous organization has gained under the leadership of 
reidinhiaiees 
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of that period, and 
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today is also an expression of the present age? 

The chief characteristic of the ic period was form— 
the fugue so perfectly developed by Bach and the stateliness 
of the Beethoven 

The romanticists placed me 
to break away from the more rigid sonata 
this idiom was used at all, was made far more elastic and 
unconventional. Liszt evolved the symphonic poem for the 
orchestra—a freer form than had previously been used, 
the loosely woven, though charming rhapsodies for the 
piano, and John Field invented the nocturne form—all 
less restricted idioms than those of the classicists. Chopin, 
Schumann and other romantic composers wrote some com- 
positions still form, making melody of primary 
importance and unusual harmonies, more chro- 
matics and related keys. All 
the composers inspired greatly by 

painting and literature of their era, ‘all extremely ro- 
mantic—again influenced by the trend of the time. 

Since this is the case, is it so startling, so strange that 
the music of today should be so much more complicated 
than that of either of the preceding periods? 

As form was the outstanding characteristic of the 17th, 
18th and early 19th centuries and melody that of the later 
19th color and rhythm predominate in the 
music of today. Color created by means of the duodecuple 

seventh, ninth, by 


scale—by consecutive and parallel fifth, 
whole tone, Oriental, chromatic and other old scales, pen- 
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tatonic and other modes, by parallel instead of horizontal 
counterpoint with harmony piled on top of harmony, whole 
compositions evolved from a chord in fourths or by over- 
tones 

The sonata form of today has been expanded in some 
cases until it is almost a symphonic poem, in other cases, 
so changed (often shortened) that it is a free fantasy and 
bears little resemblance to that of the classic period. 

Since the present is an age of unrest, far less calm and 
quiet than the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, let us see 
what influence this has had on music in the modern idiom. 
In this age of hurry we do not have time for all the charm- 
ing formalities indulged in by our grandfathers, there- 
fore, this probably has helped to produce the tendency for 
short melodies and themes. There seems not to be time 
for a theme to be “gut ausgearbeitet” as even in Brahms’ 
day. The restlessness is perhaps reflected in the many themes 
used, the frequent changes of rhythm. Perhaps the com- 
plexity of texture, the perpendicular counterpoint of some 
modern compositions is an expression of the complexity 
of present day life. 

Now let us consider the factor of rhythm as the other out- 
standing characteristic of present day music—and an im- 
portant characteristic it is. What marvelous use Stra- 
vinsky ‘has made of everchanging and often compound 
rhythms in the Sacre de Printemps. Again the striving 
of primitive man is revealed, but this time in the effort 
to attain higher intelligence, in the Vers la Flamme, of 
Scriabin. The Bartok compositions have many changes 
of rhythm, many of them unusual rhythms, and are often a 
picture of peasant life. In each of these cases, rhythm has 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Dupare’s Ecstase) and Ruth Welsh, who also specialized 
on French songs and showed decided ability in a group of 
Wolf. She was accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. Augus- 
tus Milner, an American baritone, resident here, delighted 
his numerous admirers with a Schubert program which con- 
tained some rather wel is land items. 

SKIPPING SCHIPA 

Among the singing celebrities Tito Schipa came here for 
a flying visit to cater to the de luxe diners of the May Fair 
Hotel, only to disappear as fast as he came. Maria Olezew- 
ska, who is soon to be heard in America, appeared in con- 
cert here for the first time in a joint recital with Paul 
Herman, the young Hungarian cellist, and treated us to a 
glorious performance of the Zigeunerlieder by Brahms. 
Elena Gerhardt retrieved her reputation as a program maker 
by singing an entire evening of Wolf. Accompanied by 
Bos, she gave her audience an evening of pure delight. 

Ruzena Herlinger, a Viennese soprano of Czech nation- 
ality, who recently introduced herself most favorably to 
London by singing the voice-part of Schénberg’s D minor 
Quartet, again gave evidence of an extraordinarily beautiful 
soprano in a song recital which featured some interesting 
modern items (Schonberg and Alban Berg) and five Gipsy 
Songs of Dvorak, which she sang in Czech and with the 
true Czech temperament. Especially beautiful, however, 
was a Schubert group comprising Die junge Nonne, Nach- 
violen and Rastlose Liebe. 

WarLicH SINGS 

The Spanish-German composer, Philip Jarnach, was in 
troduced here in a recital by Reinhold von Warlich, con 
sisting entirely of songs by Pfitzner, Strauss and Jarnach, 
with the last-named composer at the piano. Of the three, 
Strauss still proved the most seductive, though both Pfitz- 
ner and Jarnach have fine qualities which would bear a 
greater familiarity, the former in a decidedly romantic vein, 
the latter with something of the modern psychological an- 
alysis and an idiom that is distinctly of today. 

Two more singers who deserve notice are Phyllis Archi- 
bald and Dorothy Robson, both contraltos. Miss Archibald 
strayed from the beaten path by including Berlioz’ Je vais 
mourir (from Les Troyens) in her program; Miss Robson 
stuck bravely to Brahms and Wolf, whom she interpreted 
with varying merit. Miss Archibald has one of the finest 
voices to be heard in London. 

PACHMANN’S Stop WatTcH 
that octogenarian child, played what he called 
his “farewell” concert at the Albert Hall, 2 and gave London 
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was hailed as a sensation. London critics rarely know what's 
going on elsewhere, and there’s nothing like taking them by 
surprise. She played the Goldmark concerto so that it 
sounded better than itself, presented Bach, Vitali and Handel 
with all the nobility, breadth and technical command that 
they require. She is appearing again shortly and may count 
on a big reception. 
THE OPERA 

Opera at Covent Garden is going its accustomed way. 
It is doing such surprisingly good business that the press is 
evidently considered to have outlived its usefulness. If our 
esteemed colleague, Ernest New man, did not get an invita- 
tion to the second Ring, a mere foreigner has probably no 
right to complain, but how do the artists who get no men- 
tion feel about it? 

The performance of Die Meistersinger on May 10 gave 
us some of the finest playing we have had so far this sea- 
son from the orchestra under Bruno Walter. The brass 
in particular rose manfully to the occasion, and the playing 
of the strings in the second act was exquisite. 

Emil Schipper proved disappointing vocally as Hans 
Sachs. Rudolf Laubenthal’s interpretation of Walther was 
youthful and infectiously exuberant. The most beautiful 
singing of the evening came from Lotte Lehmann as Eva. 
In her scene with Hans Sachs she touched unerringly the 
right atmosphere of delicate naive charm; in the famous 
quintet her perfect phrasing and clear, steady tone inspired 
the other singers to give of their best. 

Tannhauser served to introduce a newcomer, Carl Martin 
Oehmann, in the title role, but he evidently did not get into 
his accustomed stride. The great male feature of the even- 
ing was the Wolfram of Herbert Janssen, and Elisabeth 
was nobly represented by lovely Gota Ljungberg. 

ANSSEAU STAR OF THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT 

French opera has been represented by Samson and Delilah, 
Louise and Carmen, and Fernand Ansseau’s fine tenor saved 
the first and last from hopeless mediocrity. A French 
mezzo, new to London, Georgette Frozier-Marrot, was a 
heavy-voiced and slow-footed heroine in both. Fanny Heldy 
and Franz Kaisin were the two lovers in Charpentier’s 
charming opera and gave a prosaic performance. M. 
Charles Lauwers, of the Chicago Opera, did the conduct- 
ing. 

The feature of the Italian part of the season thus far 
has been the appearance of Rosetta Pampanini, who from 
all accounts—both from Milan and here—bids fair to be- 
come a real star. Thus far she has sung Butterfly under 
the baton of Vincenzo Bellezza. = Borgioli has borne 
the Italian tenor’s burden to date, but Aureliano Pertile is 
in the offing. 

Covent Garden is not the only place where opera holds 
sway these days. A short season of light opera,—Mozart, 
Cimarosa, Schubert(!), etc., is being given at the Court 
Theater under the management of W. Johnstone-Douglas, 
who sings the leading baritone roles himself. A rather too 





the brightest afternoon it — 
has had in some time. He 
played Chopin, danced, 
made speeches, cut ‘the usual 
capers, brought a_ stop- 
watch and ran through the 
Minute Waltz in fifty-five 
seconds. Farewell? We 
seem to have heard of 
Pachmann farewells be - 
fore. When he’s really 
gone we shall begin to feel 
Getct« 

Rachmaninoff, another 
pianistic curiosity, evi 
dently dislikes his job as 
much as Pachmann likes it. 
He, too, played Chopin, but 
always under the shadow 
of a fearful dread. Soon- 
er or later the audience 
would insist. He did- 
n't wait: he barely got to 
the wings after the last 
number when he turned 
around and got it over 
with. [I needn't add what 
it was. A Maupassant 
could write a story of a 
man being driven to suicide 
by the popularity of a piece 
in C sharp minor. 

PIANISTIC AMAZONS 

Frieda Kwast - Hodapp 
headed the list of women 
pianists and played Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin like 
a man—and a big one at 
that. Her equipment is 
stupendous, and her play- 
ing of the Debussy Etudes 
for the Five Fingers 
“de’aprés Monsieur Czer- 
ny” made one gasp. 

Harriet Cohen, too, as- 
tonished her audience at a 
joint recital with Juliette 
Alvin, a French cellist, by 
the masculine way in which 
she played the re F 
minor sonata and a sonata 
by the  inevitab ‘ 3ax. 
Some day she will astonish 
New York. Jan Smeterling, 
her Polish confrére, re- 
peated his recent Chopin 
recital by special request. 
A pianist with a real fol 
lowing of fans 

JASHA AND CECILIA 

Jasha Heifetz has come 
back to dazzle his admirers 
in the Albert Hall. The 
crowd, despite the fine 
spring weather, was big, 
and, as usual, enthusiastic. 
Cecilia Hansen, who has 
never played here before, 
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Albert Coates, distin- 
guished British conduc- 
tor, who returns to Amer 
ica this summer to con 
duct at the ewisohn 
Stadium in New York 
and in the Hollywood 
Bowl, Los Angeles, spends 
much of his little leisure 
time at his villa on beau 
tiful Lago Maggiore in 
Italy. He is here shown 
with his friend Bernard 
Shaw, the eminent Eng 
lish author, enjoying a 
brief holiday (prosaicall 
called vacation on this side 
of the pond). (1) Coate 
wid Shaw in the garden 
(2) Coates, Shaw and 
Vrs. Coates on the lake 
(3) Playing ducks and 
drakes on the _ beach. 
(4) Coates conducting 
his yacht. 


farcical production of Cosi 


cical fan tutte opened the series, 
which is becoming an annual 


feature of the London season. 
CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Heidelber?,'s Third Festival 


a Tremen d Ous Suce eSs 


Furtwangler and Berlin Philharmonic 
the Echo 


HEIDELBERG.—Heidelberg’s recent three-day music 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Furtwangle: 
was crowned with the same tremendous success that char 
acterized the two preceding festivals. 


Applauded to 


festiva 


The first evening was a Schubert celebr: _ ~ program 
comprising the overture to the Magic Harp, the Unfinished 
symphony and the C major symphony. The = thee concert 
included a perfect performance of Richard Strauss’. Till 
Eulenspiegel and Bruckner’s Seventh symphony, as well as 
Haydn's cello concerto by a very young artist, and the festi 
val closed with Mozart’s symphony in G minor, Beethoven’s 
Eroica and Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg concerto. The solo- 
ists in the latter were Furtwangler (piano), Henry Holft 
(flute) and Albert Harzer (violin). 

Furtwangler’s art has become still 
the last year. He has attained a mastery 
in tone balancing that ranks him 
Berlin orchestra under his 
ideal instrument. 


more mature within 
in conducting ani 
with the greatest The 
leadership has become a unified, 
It was applauded to the echo. H. L 


“The Lady from Louisiana” Recording for 


Columbia 


Edna Thomas, “The Lady from Louisiana,” has just r 
corded three short spirituals for the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, I Been ’Buked and I Been Scorned, Gwine-a Lay 
Down Mah Life for Mah Lord and Somebody’s Knockin’ 
at Your Door! Miss Thomas has won an international 
reputation as diseuse, or singer of Southern spirituals, street 
cries, and Creole many of which she learned as a 
girl in her family manor in New Orleans. She has made 
two world tours, covering Europe, Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralia, and in London holds the record of sixteen consect 
tive weeks of nightly appearances. This season Miss Thom: 
returned to America, and this spring gave a series of New 
York recitals and also broadcast for a recent Columbia 
Phonograph Hour. She will be a feature singer at the 
Democratic National Convention in Houston. Miss Thornas’ 
voice, listed as soprano, is of very wide range, for she also 
has a mezzo soprano and even a contralto register. Her 
diction is another distinction of her art 
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A Practical Accomplishment at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
By David Mattern 


AVID MATTERN isa 
former member of the 
faculty of the East- 

man School of Music, and 
of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. In addi- 
tion to his work as Supervi- 
sor of Music of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., he is conductor 
of the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the 
bert Club (male cho 
rus) of Grand Rapids. He 
is a member of the summer 
facult of the University 
hool of Music, Ann Ar- 
the National [igh 
Orchestra Camp, 
Interlochen, Mich., and is on 
the Music Supervisors’ Na 
ce-president of the Na 
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ROM the music made its first timid entry into the 
rular school curriculum it has been appreciatively dealt 
apids; under a succession of capable 
previous to the present incumbent it has 
sly in its 
For the sake of brevity I will give some facts of the de- 
are conducted today. I hope that 
conclude that we strive for “quantity 
rather than quality Modesty restricts the 
statements of production and thus he ventures to 
iy that the policy of the department is to give the children 
and youth of our city the best in musical education and ex- 
perience 
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isic begins in the kindergarten with the rote songs and 
nal kindergarten band for training in rhythm. 
elementary schools are the assembly choruses 

1 singing is a regular feature of the grade 

tine The separate school room songs are chosen 

in history, geography and litera- 
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ned grade schools last year gave a choral pre- 
f the cantata, The Ugly Duckling, by Granville 
Six hundred children took part. The Inter High 


hestra played the difficult orchestral accompani 
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NIZATION OF INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION 
uction begins in the fourth grade. In 
there are violin classes, ensembles of 
brass instruments, and grade orchestras. In 
technic classes for all instruments are 
held every Saturday morning from eight to twelve at Voca- 
tional High School. This constitutes a great public school 
music conservatory with every teacher a specialist in his 
instrument. All members of school orchestras and bands, 
string quartets or other ensembles who appear publicly are 
required to take these lessons or private lessons from an 
teacher Standardized instruments for 
grade schools are being installed as rapidly as possible. The 
Federation of Clubs is assisting in a movement to have 
club adopt a school and equip it adequately. The 
begin buiiding the civic orchestra is in the grade 
the pupil graduates from high school he is 

1e civic orchestra 
Bands first organized in the Junior High 
which also have their glee clubs and orchestras. Both the 
Junior and Senior High School music organizations are 
affiliated with and sponsored by the Michigan Federation of 
Music Clubs 
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Senror Hicn Scuoor ACcrtIVvITIEs 
This year’s annual Spring Festival, on April 11, was given 
over to High School music with separate appearances of 


the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs from six Senior High Schools, 
a combined chorus formed from these clubs singing Emitte 
Spiritum, by Schuetky, unaccompanied, and Gounod’s Gallia 
with full symphony orchestra instrumentation furnished by 
the Inter High School Or- 
chestra. Student conductors, 
trained under the direction of 
the music supervisor, took 
charge of the orchestral pro- 
gram, conducting composi- 
tions by Wagner, Jarnefelt 
and Grainger. The con- 
cert was repeated for the 
convention of the Michigan 
Federation of Music Clubs 
in session at Grand Rapids. 
The High School music 
organizations have given 
their services constantly to 
civic affairs. A Citizens 
Committee, representing 
prominent clubs formed to 
establish a fund for the pur- & 
chase of grade school in- 
struments, gave three full 
scholarships to boys who 
will attend the National 
High School Orchestra 
Camp this summer where they will play under the batons 
of Stock, Gabrilowitsch, Damrosch, Goossens, Hanson, and 
other great conductors. 


FRANK SHOWERS, 
Instructor of Vocal Classes, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ImporTANT New ACTIVITIES 


The most vitally important contribution during the past 
year has been the work of the High School classes in voice 
training. Heretofore we have been teaching songs but not 
the art of singing. The ideal high school chorus can now 
approach realization, for each member is taught to be a 
soloist with an understanding of how to conserve, strengthen 
and improve the voice. He becomes an intelligent musician, 
sensitive to rhythm, phrase and tone quality, and their rela- 
tion to interpretation. His singing is vitalized with imag- 
ination; the tone is fresh and free from all interference and 
strain. Such results have been in a great measure attained 
at the end of the first year’s work in three of the six senior 
high schools and in one of the two junior high schools 
where these classes were introduced. Voice culture Normal 
classes have been conducted for Junior College students and 
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also for teachers in the department of music. These classes 
have all strictly followed the course outlined by Frederick 
Haywood, of New York City and the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York. Mr. Haywood recently sur- 
veyed the work of all the junior and senior high schools on 
invitation from the Board of Education and the supervisor 
of music. 


3ENEFIT FROM Pusiic ScHoot Music 


DEVELOPMENT 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 


The school’s province is to discover and impartially select 
those who should develop musical gifts. Both vocal and 
instrumental pupils are urged to take private lessons wher- 
ever possible, and the classes eventually result in a great 
increase of pupils for the private teacher. 

BENEFIT 


ComMuNItTy Music ORGANIZATIONS 


The community recruits accomplished singers from the 
high school graduates for the adult male choruses, church 
choirs and oratorio societies, and players for the civic or- 
chestra. With this responsibility recognized, school music 
becomes more then a mere recreation or social frill. 
Entire FAcutty 


OrcAnizep Music Activities UNIFY 


This year an orchestra of fifty players, a men’s glee club, 
and a mixed chorus of two hundred were recruited from the 
ranks of the public school teachers and were a great unify- 
ing force in bringing the teaching staff together. 
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In the senior high school, as in the elementary grades, 
there is correlation of choral and instrumental music with 
the physical training, dramatic and English departments. 

Tue Future Outlook 

Music appreciation is fostered through the radio concerts 
and a regular graded outline making use of the Victrola and 
the school music organizations. The Damrosch and Detroit 
symphony concerts will be featured next year. 

Multiple string quartets and other ensembles will be or- 
ganized and trained together, then reassembled in small 
units so that each school and neighborhood may have its 
own chamber music combination. 

Standardization of works in theory and harmony is 
awaiting the action of the state committee now at work 
upon a course to be fol- 
lowed throughout the state. 

Junior College provides a 
new three-year course in 
vocal and instrumental 
music for those preparing to 
teach these subjects in the 
schools. The organization 
of this course and the qual- 
ity of the work offered, in- 
cluding practice teaching, 
has been favorably com- 
mented upon by many visit- 
ors to the city school system. 

Beginning with the fall 
term a detailed curriculum 
will be ready covering the 
work in vocal and instru- 
mental music and music ap- 
preciation in the first six 
grades and junior high 
school. Dr. Kyte, curricu- 
lum expert of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who has 
been acting in an advisory WOOD AND FRANK 
capacity to the Grand Rap- SHOWERS, 
ids teachers in the prepara- . 
tion of a curricula in all Photographed recently im 
subjects, states that the front of the Ottawa Hills 
music curriculum will com- igh School, Grand Rapids, 
pare favorably with any in Mich. 
the country. 


DAVID MATTERN, 
FREDERICK H. HAY- 


Recital Management Arthur Judson Notes 

Sigurd Nilsson, basso of the Civic Opera Company of 
Philadelphia, won first prize for the best rendition of an 
encore number at the First National Convention of the Vocal 
Teachers Guild, held at the Park Central Hotel. Hardesty 
Johnson and his wife, Isabel Garland, who have been touring 
the West Coast in “recitals of poetry and music, came farther 
East recently to fulfill an engagement at the Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal, Ill. Benno Rabinof appeared as soloist 
with the Children’s Chorus at the Ann Arbor May Festival. 
Princess Jacques de Broglie entertained the patients of the 
Montefiore Sanitorium at Bedford Hills, N. Y.,. recently, and 
on June 25 the Princess will appear with Charles Stratton, 
tenor, at the Kirtland Club, Cleveland, Ohio. Katherine 
Bacon concluded a busy season with a concert at the State 
Teachers’ College at Kirkville, Mo. Max Kaplick will con- 
certize this summer in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and 
other music centers. Oscar Ziegler has been re-engaged for 
the Salzburg Festival this summer. Constance Wardle, dra- 
matic soprano, appeared in recital in Catskill, N. Y. David 
Barnett, pianist, has sailed for Paris, where at the invitation 
of Alfred Cortot and Marc Pincherle, editor of Musique, 
he will give a concert in the new Pleyel Hall. Sara Sokol- 
sky Fried presented her piano pupils in recital in Steinway 
Concert Hall. The foregoing artists all are under Recital 
Management Arthur Judson. 


Harcum School Music Notes 

At the Harcum School at the close of each year it is cus- 
tomary for every music student to prepare and play her en 
tire repertory of pieces learned during the year. This nat- 
urally furnishes a series of highly varied programs, ranging 
from the simpler, less advanced numbers to the more exact- 
ing and involved concertos. But in any instance it is very 
interesting to sez the marked improvement of the student 
since the “try-out” musicale at the beginning of the year. 

During commencement week this year, several of the girls 
gave complete programs modelled in arrangement after 
those of concert pianists. For the most part, these programs 
included selections from Bach, a sonata by Mozart, Haydn 
or Beethoven, and several pieces from the modern and 
romantic schools of music. The girls who presented com 
plete programs were Fay McKenzie, Ellen Dannenbaum, 
Carolyn Huffard, Jean Harcum and Katharine Yow. Their 
recitals were most enjoyable and gave ample proof of con- 
scientious and diligent application on the part of the stu- 
dents. They played with musical feeling and artistic finish. 

The remaining programs, though shorter, were none the 
less entertaining, and irrespective of the length, there was 
evidence of some genuine talent among the girls. 

Assisting at each of these musicals was a member of the 
Jenny Lind Club, which is the school’s vocal organization. 


Antonio Vidal to Give Scholarships 


Antonio Vidal will not spend the summer in Europe this 
season as is his usual custom, but will remain in New York 
throughout the warm months. He. states that one of the 
reasons why he cannot enjoy European resorts with his 
family this year is that he will be active as representative 
in America for Gran Teatro Liceo of Barcelona, in which 
theater Chaliapin sang last season. The impresario of that 
opera house is of the opinion that operatic celebrities are to 
be found in America, and as a result he has appointed Mr. 
Vidal as his representative here. It is understood that Mr. 
Vidal is completing negotiations for the engagement of a 
noted ballet and also of two prominent opera stars for the 
spring season of 1929 at Barcelona. 

Mr. Vidal, who has sung in the opera houses of Europe 
with artists such as Gayarre, Barrientos, De Luca, Bori, 
Tetrazzini, Ruffo, Galli-Curci, and many others equally 
well known, maintains a studio in New York, where he 
teaches beginners as well as opera and concert artists. Mr. 
Vidal states that as an inducement to American students 
he will give free tuition this summer to two promising 
American pupils. 
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The Hummel Brothers in Joint Recital 


One of the interesting spring recitals given in New York 
was that by Earle Hummel, violinist, and Stanley Hummel, 
pianist, at Town Hall. Both of these young artists have 
inherited their musical talent from their parents, the 


EARLE HUMMEL STANLEY HUMMEL 
father having been closely associated with the late Franz 
Kneisel, and the mother is a well known pianist. The boys 
commenced their musical career when only five years old, 
and at that age Earle Hummel could name any note of 
the scale that was played. 

Among the concert engagements recently fulfilled by the 
two artists were appearances in Albany, Plattsburgh, Sche- 
nectady, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, etc., and joint recitals 
now are being booked by their manager, Walter Anderson, 
in the South incidental to an appearance at the Flora Mac- 
donald College in South Carolina on November 19. Mr. 
Anderson is planning a tour through New England for the 
instrumentalists early in October. August 3 they are 
scheduled to broadcast from station WGY at Schenectady, 
and Mr. Anderson announces that he has other important 
engagements pending with prominent phonograph companies 
and broadcasting stations. 


A New Song by Cadman 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has just written a new song 
entitled The Playground Song of Youth, dedicated to the 
children of the Los Angeles playgrounds. The song has 
met with such enthusiastic response that it will be printed 
in the official song book of the Los Angeles Playground 
Department. 

Emily Roosevelt to Open Series 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, who has achieved 

unusual success during the past season, and who has ap- 


peared with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, the 


Hartford Oratorio Society, in the Music Hall at Troy, 
N. Sas Provincetown, Bridgeport, Stamford, at the North 


MUSICAL CGCOURIER 
Shore Country Club (Chicago), in Springfield, Mo., Fort 
Wayne, Kan. St. Joseph, Mo., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
many other important cities of the United States, has been 
engaged to open a series of concerts at Lake Amenia, N. Y. 
The first Sunday night concert of the series will be held 
July 1, extending through until October 1. Betty Tillotson, 
who has the entire engaging of artists for the series, an- 
nounces that an unusual group of young American artists 
will be heard at Lake Amenia. 


Fourteenth Summer Session of Cornish School 


For its fourteenth summer, the Cornish School opens its 
doors to the teachers and students of the arts for a six 
weeks’ summer session from July 18 to August 28. 

Peculiarly blest in its situation in the great Pacific North- 
west, surrounded by two glorious ranges of mountains, the 
sea and a chain of lakes, the Cornish School offers its stu- 
dents all the advantages of the finest art schools of the 
country. 

Each year a group of teachers (nationally, and some of 
them internationally famous in the world of art) is gathered 
at this fine school for the summer session. This summer 
is no exception, and one finds among the guest teachers, 
Ellen Van Volkenburg (Mrs. Maurice Browne) fresh from 
a season’s work in producing one of the outstanding artistic 
successes in London, The Unknown Warrior. Another 
guest teacher will be Lada, American dancer. 

Franklin Riker, tenor, well known for his work both as 
teacher and singer in New York, Philadelphia, and on the 
Pacific Coast, will conduct master classes in singing for 
teachers and students during the Cornish summer session. 
Martha Sackett, head of the Cornish School’s elementary 
department of music, will give an intensive normal course 
for teachers of children. Miss Sackett has made a special 
study of child education with Calvin Brainerd Cady in this 
country and also in Europe. Her course will be given 
for three weeks only, opening July 18. 

Fine art and commercial art both have their place in the 
Cornish summer curriculum. Mark Tobey, the only Ameri- 
can included in Grant Overton’s 1926-27 Mirrors of the 
Year, will teach fine art. Walter O. Reese, well known 
advertising, artist, will conduct courses in commercial art. 

Special attention is given to normal courses for teachers 
in all three major departments of drama, music, dance. 
Dalcroze Eurythmics, Plastic and Folk Dancing, French 
and Italian for public and private school teachers, are listed 
among other subjects to be given. 

The Cornish Summer Session 
all corners of the United States. Students from Cleveland, 
New York City, the states of Texas, Arizona, Florida, and 
even from Scotland are among the applicants for summer 
school bulletins. Nellie C. Cornish is the able director of the 
school. 


draws its students from 


Burnada Continues Success 


Isabelle Burnada, contralto, who was heard in New York 
twice last season and also in Boston and Chicago, will ap- 


MME. VALENTINA AKSAROVA, 
late principal soprano of the Petrograd Opera. 
success of her recent concert of Russian 
will give another program of operatic 

lian Hall this month. (Vaughn & 


owing to the 
music in London 
erpts at the 
Freeman photo). 


exe leo- 


Boston at Jordan Hall early in December. » Miss 
Burnada gave two concerts in London during April, was 
heard recently in Paris, and her European manager an- 
nounces that her success has been great. 

Miss Tillotson, who is 
est of all of her artists, 
the finest contraltos to be 


pear in 


vigorously working in the inter- 
feels that Miss Burnada is one of 
found among the younger artists. 
Arrangements are being made for her appearance in many 
of the larger cities of the United States, and she will ap- 
pear throughout the month of February in Canada. Miss 
Burnada was presented at Court in London on May 9. 


Augusta Cottlow a Judge in Chicago 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, was invited by the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner to be one of the judges of the final con- 
test of the Second Annual Piano Tournament on June 18. 
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Geza de Kresz, First Violin; Harry Adaskin, Second Violin; 
Milton Blackstone, 
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“As successors to the disbanded Kneisels and departing Flonzaleys the Hart 
House String Quartet do honor to the line of string ensembles and add an 


individual influence to the sacrosanct traditions of chamber music.” 
—John Rosenfield, Jr., in the Dallas News. 
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New Teachers for College of Fine Arts 
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Herma Menth Entertained 


Mrs. Robert Maxwell Campbell entertained for Herma 
Menth recently at her Park Avenue residence in New York 
The many distinguished guests who attended the reception 
enthusiastically applauded Miss Menth for the fine artistry 
she displayed in her piano solos Stewart also 
well received selections 

Miss Menth also appeared at a 


Grace was 


in vocal 
held 


benefit performance 


at the Y. W. C. A. on Lexington Avenue, New York, play 


‘PRO ART 


Liebling Studio. 


COURIER 


ing numbers by Leschetizky, Kreisler-Rachmaninoff, Sauer 
and Liszt. This waS a reappearance and therefore Miss 
Menth was given a hearty welcome. She was compelled to 
give several encores before the audience permitted her to 
leave the stage. 


MUSICAL 


Marie Caslova’s New York Summer Class 

Marie Caslova, American violinist, a former pupil of 
Sevcik and Flesch, will devote the coming summer to teach- 
ing in New York. Miss Caslova’s method combines the 
best features of the methods of her eminent masters, supple- 
mented by some valuable original ideas, the result of her 
own experience as a concert artist. 

Miss Caslova was born in St. Louis, where she appeared 
as a child prodigy with the Symphony Orchestra. At the 
age of fifteen she was sent abroad, to study with Sevcik, 
and after six weeks with the Bohemian master she made a 
successful public appearance, playing the Paganini concerto. 
Next she went to Berlin, where she became one of the four 
pupils of Carl Flesch, who, because of his extensive concert 
engagements, would take only a few exceptionally gifted 
pupils. In Berlin the young artist made her debut with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afterwards appearing as_ soloist 
with the Gewerbehaus Orchestra in Dresden. 

Returning to America, Miss Caslova made her New York 
debut with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Damrosch. Appearances with the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia Orchestras followed, and with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at home and on tour. Miss Caslova has 
appeared in joint recital with Leginska, Percy Grainger, Rosa 
Ponselle, Anna Lambert Murphy and Oscar Seagle, 
ind has made a joint recital tour with Mme. Gadski under 
the auspices of the Steinert Series (Boston). 


Case, 


Critics Praise Mae Mackie in Recital 

Mae Mackie drew a capacity audience to the Academy 
of Music Foyer for her recent Philadelphia recital. ‘Miss 
Mackie has a voice of fine quality, good range and real 
musicianship,” said the critic of the Inquirer in reviewing 
the recital; and according to the Public Ledger, “Her voice 
comes from an opulent, full-throated organ, filling the far- 
thest corners of the concert hall with intensity.” H. T. 
Craven called attention in the Record to the fact that Miss 
Mackie possesses a capable voice and he also declared that 
she scored a success. “Miss Mackie, who is a member of 
the tennsylvania Opera Company,” said the Bulletin critic, 
“is of stately presence, with a voice of unusual power, best 
suited to music in which she has an opportunity to display 
its contralto-like lower tones or the voluminous upper ones 
in the dramatic manner that seems to be her forte.” 


Estelle Liebling Studio Activities 

Devora Nadworney is singing the leading role in Henry 
Hadley’s Bianca, which was broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Co. Elmira Lane, lyric soprano, is playing the 
leading role in Tell Me Again, in Los Angeles. Ruth Wat- 
son, contralto, was soloist at the Strand Theater, New York, 
the week of June 4. Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at the Roxy Theater, week of June 11. Patricia 
Besson, lyric soprano, was soloist at the Fox Washington 
Theater, week of June 11. Jessica Dragonette sang the 
leading role in Victor Herbert's The Singing Girl over the 
Phileo Hour on June 6. All are products of the Estelle 
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New Publicity Director for Chicago Opera 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company announces the en- 
gagement of John Clayton, as director of publicity in place 
of Ben H. Atwell, resigned. Mr. Clayton began his duties 
at once. 

Mr. Clayton has been the Rome Correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune for two and one-half years, and has just 
completed a seven months’ tour of South America and 
Mexico. His articles have been appearing almost daily in 
the Chicago Tribune and have occasioned widespread favor- 
able comment. 

Mr. Clayton began his career with the Tribune in April, 
1919, as editor of the Paris edition, after having left he 
air service at the end of the war. In May he was drafted 
into the Tribune foreign service, and his newspaper *¥éh- 
tures since that time have been crammed full of event. \~ 

Mr. Clayton cabled the first interview from Russia with 
Emma Goldman as she entered the Land of Promise to 
organize the Russian Society of Friends of American Free- 
dom. He covered the Red trouble in Italy, which. pre- 
ceded the birth of Facism, and he was the first white man 
to travel from Mosul to Nisibin after the war. He‘overed 
with distinction the breakup of the Greek Army in 1922: 
the Smyrna fire, and the Mudenia conference. He obtained 
an interview with Mustapha Kemal Pasha, which resulted 


Moffett photo on ; 
JOHN CLAYTON, 
new director of publicity of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


in peace instead of war between England and Turkey. He 
covered the Lausanne conference, and accompanied the Ital- 
ian delegation to Chicago in the summer of 1926 to cover 
the Eucharistic Congress, and later went to Mexico for 
a series of illuminating dispatches on the Catholic trouble 
tliere, and despite the obvious handicaps he managed to 
keep the Tribune informed of affairs, in Italy. 


Concert at Leschetizky School 

The annual concert by advanced pupils of the Leschetizky 
School of Piano Playing in Philadelphia was given at the 
Art Alliance. <A difficult program was presented, which 
included piano concertos of Grieg, Schumann and Saint- 
Saéns, and such numbers as the Sixth Rhapsody and Cam- 
panella of Liszt, the A flat ballade of Chopin and the Con- 
cert Etude of MacDowell. Harold Nason, a pupil of Le- 
schetizky, is director of the school. 


Prof. Lyman Receives Honorary Degree 


At the recent commencement of the Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity at Ada, Ohio, the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Music was conferred upon Howard W. Lyman. This well 
known musician is a member of the vocal faculty in the 
College of Fine Arts and Professor of choral music at 
Syracuse University. He also is prominent as choral con- 
ductor and a leader in the field of church music. 


Van Buren Restores Yale’s Old Instruments 


Piece by piece the old key-board instruments comprising 
the famous Steinert Collection bequeathed to Yale Uni- 
versity were taken apart by Lotta Van Buren and piece by 
piece put together again, so that each is in its original 
playing condition. But few have any idea of the prodigious 
labor and patience, to say nothing of knowledge, which 
pertains to such work, but those who do, applaud Miss Van 
Buren, of old instrument fame, for her accomplishment. 


Szigeti in Berlin 


Joseph Szigeti has added to his long list of notable suc- 
cesses three concerts at the Beethovensaal in Berlin. The 
programs included three different sonatas by Tartini, three 
Bach sonatas for violin alone, and modern sonatas by Ravel, 
Debussy and Roussel, besides a number of shorter pieces. 
The Berlin press was unanimous in proclaiming the great 
art of Szigeti. 


J. H. Duval, former New York vocal teacher who has 
been teaching in Milan for several years, will arrive in New 
York on the S. S. De Grasse, July 1, to hold a summer 
master class. A number of Mr. Duval’s artist-pupils have 
been singing this season in opera in Italy with much favor. 
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“The American Nightingale” Returns From 


Intensive Concert and Opera Tour Abroad 


Josephine Lucchese Lauded by European Critics for Her Art, Histrionic Ability and Beauty— 
One Tour Necessitated Giving Twenty-six Concerts in Thirty-five Days and Another 
Appearing in Thirty-six Performances of Opera in Different Cities in Seventy- 
two Days—Now Booked for Cincinnati and Zoo Opera Season 


Josephine Lucchese is known on both sides of 

the Atlantic—passed through New York a week 
or so ago on her way to Cincinnati after spending more 
than a year abroad fulfilling an amazing series of concert 
and opera engagements. “In January of last year,” said 
Miss Lucchese, “I began a long concert tour in Los Angeles, 
which was concluded on the Atlantic Coast with an engage- 
ment in Philadelphia on February 28. That very evening I 
left for New York in order to sail for Germany the next 
day. Upon my arrival in Europe, opera and concert ap- 
pearances followed in the important cities of Germany, 
Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia and Italy. After fulfilling these 
engagements, which took place in April, May and June, I 


66 . HE American Nightingale”—the appellation by which 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


made a concert tour of Holland in August and part of 
September, which necessitated the giving of twenty-six con- 
certs in thirty-five days. Then, in October, I went to Italy 
for appearances, after which I returned to Holland for No- 
vember, December and January, and had thirty-six appear- 
ances in opera in different cities in seventy-two days. Lucia, 
Rigoletto, Don Pasquale, Traviata, Barber of Seville and 
Mignon were the operas in which I appeared. During Feb- 
ruary, March, April and part of May I was busy with an 
opera tour in Southern Europe, and in the latter part of 
May I toured Switzerland. The early part of June Mr. 
Caruso and I sailed for America and, needless to state, 
both of us are now glad to be back after this long period 
of travel from country to country. We shall stay in New 
York for a few days and then go to Cincinnati for the 
four weeks’ opera season there. I shall sing in Rigoletto, 
Lucia, Mignon, Martha and other operas.” 

It will be remembered that three years ago Miss Lucchese 
sang with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company, and not only 
aroused the enthusiasm of her audiences but the lions in 
the menagerie also frequently roared their approval. 

After completing her Cincinnati engagement, Miss Luc- 
chese will go to San Antonio, Texas, her birthplace, for a 
vacation of a month or two. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the soprano not only received her entire 
musical education in this country but that she also was a 
successful concert and opera artist before going abroad for 
the first time. She pays fine tribute to Virginia Colombati 
for the splendid development of her voice and to Mme. 
Pilar-Morin for the valuable criticism received from her 
regarding the acting of her roles. “It is unfortunate,” said 
Miss Lucchese, “that so many American artists pay for 
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This seems inadvisable to me, 
laborer is 


their European appearances. 
as I believe in the good old saying that ‘the 
worthy of his hire.’” 

And in Miss Lucchese’s particular case that the Europeans 
found her so is evident from the fact that in the six or 
seven countries in which she appeared the critics devoted 
columns and columns of space in extolling her art, her his- 
trionic ability and her beauty. The following salient state- 
ments, taken at random from a large batch of press notices, 
are representative of those she received everywhere she 
appeared in opera : “Her Violetta will live long in our minds 
and hearts.” “She was an extraordinarily beautiful Rosina, 
for personal beauty and magnetism and for vocal and dra- 
matic interpretation.” “Lucchese proved herself a star of 
the first magnitude in Rigoletto.” “Her well-nigh masterly 
technic gloriously overcame all the great difficulties with 
which the role of Lucia abounds.” 

It is not only as an artist that Miss Lucchese has won 
fame, but her beauty also has aroused great admiration. 
Many painters have desired to perpetuate her likeness on 
canvas, and among those who have done so are Prof. A. 
Molinel, Prof. Angelo Ternavasio and Dorothea Fischer. 
Despite all the praise and honors which have been bestowed 
upon this artist, it is gratifying to observe that she still 
retains a charm and modesty which are highly commendable. 

When Miss Lucchese was asked regarding her plans for 
next Season, she stated that they are not yet definite, but that 
she has had many offers, including tours in Europe, South 
America and Central America. Wherever she does appear, 
however, her fine art will win for her many new laurels 
to add to her already notable successes. G. N. 


Stadium Concerts Announcement 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the Stadium 
Concerts Committee, states that plans for the eleventh 
season of the Stadium Concerts in New York are more 
ambitious than they have ever been. To satisfy the public 
demand for novelties there will be five dance programs, 
including performances by Ruth St. Denis and her dancers 
and Anna Duncan with her group of pupils, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony with soloists, an act from Faust in_con- 
cert form with singers and the Hall-Johnson Negro Choir. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten, who for the past seven years 
has been conducting the Stadium Concerts, will conduct 
the Philharmonic Symphonic Society for the first three 
weeks of the season after which Albert Coates and Ber- 
nardino Molinari will visit as guest conductors, the former 
for one week, the latter for two. 

Mr. Coates, the English conductor, is well known through 
his association with the orchestra of the London Symphony 
Society, the New York Symphony, of which he was guest 
conductor in 1920, 1921 and 1922, and the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which he organized at the invitation 
of George Eastman. 

Mr. Molinari, leader of the Augusto Orchestra in Rome, 
made his American debut Sipe past winter with the New 
York Philharmonic and St. Louis Orchestra. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten will return to the conductor’s stand 
for the final two weeks of the season. 

In the preparation of the programs there will be no 
attempt to conform with the supposedly popular taste of 
the summer audience, for it has been found that the pre- 
ferences of summer listeners are no less exacting than 
those of the winter concertgoers. The works of the masters, 
as well as the compositions of deserving contemporaries, will 
receive a hearing. There will be at least one symphony or 
work of symphonic proportions on every evening’s program. 


Lillian F. Van Tine Pupils Concert 


About forty piano pupils of Lillian F. Van Tine were 
Sage one in an interesting and well arranged program at 
the Garden City School Auditorium on May 26. The pro- 
gram was given in two sections, the junior pupils starting 
and the senior students following after a brief intermission 

All played with good tone and expression, showing care- 
ful preparation and much poise for such young performers 
as there were in the junior division. One little girl was 
about 34% years of age and had been trained in a special 
kindergarten course taught by Miss Van Tine. There 
were some fifteen two-piano numbers, which are a special 
feature of Miss Tine’s method of teaching. These ensemble 
numbers were very interesting and much enjoyed by the 
audience, which was large and most enthusiastic. The stage 
was decorated with quantities of floral tributes. 

The senior pupils, who appeared in duos and solos by 
Mozart, Grieg, Chaminade, Arensky, Schiitt and others, 
were: Claudine Tillotson, Jessie Pinnell, John Pons, 
Frances Marshall, Virginia Latham, Sarah Boardman, Bob- 
bie Luberg and Mrs. Frederick Muller. 


seeerUEREIR ETRE 
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MRS. JOSEPH ZOELLNER, SR. 


Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., passed away, after an illness 
of several months. She was the wife of Joseph Zoellner, 
of the internationally known Zoellner Quartet, and was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1867. The family lived in New 
York for some years, after returning from Europe, where 
the quartet has concertized for over eight years. 

In ali the work this artist family has done and now does, 
the personality of the mother and wife has been an aid in 
the accomplishment of their work in the field of musical 
art. In her passing the family has sustained a great loss. 
The Zoellner Quartet was unique, inasmuch as it was com- 
posed of father, two sons and daughter. The members be- 
ing Joseph Zoellner, Amandus Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, 
Jr., and Antoinette Zoellner. 
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Fra Gherardo a Continued 
Success in Milan 


Scala Closes Its Doors—Past Year Brought Few 
Nearly One Dozen Promised Operas 
Omitted From Repertoire 
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Gherardo, 
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canini’s objection to stars. Then, too, at the Scala, the 
orchestra is always the first consideration, and whether the 
voices get over or not makes little difference. From the 
spectacular point of view, however, the productions can 
Sale ly be said to be the best in the world, and for this the 
credit may be divided among the wonderful scenic artists, 
the capable lighting experts, and the stage director, Gi 
vacchino Forzano, likewise so well known as a librettist and 
playwright. 


G10 


DEARTH OF NOVELTIES 
The first 


The season brought very little that was new. 
followed by 


novelty was Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, which was 
approximately one hundred days of incessant repetitions. 
Then came Bianchini’s Fior del Cielo, a work which has 
nothing to recommend it, and which will probably pass into 
oblivion. Finally the big novelty, Fra Gherardo, of which 
enough has already been said. A great number of operas 
that were announced for production were cancelled. Among 
them was Giordano’s II Ré, and curiosity is rife as to the 
reason for its omission. At present, Giordano is finishing a 
ballet which will go with the opera. Il Ré is in one act of 
three parts, and the ballet, to be entitled The Magic Planet, 
is in ten The action of the latter is laid between 
Africa and Europe and is said to be bizzare and original. 
Note 

Another disappointment was the failure to produce Orfeo. 
At least eight more operas were scheduled for presentation 
but failed to put in an appearance. A list of the works 
actually presented will be found interesting as an indication 
of the prevailing taste in Italy. Artists with Scala ambitions 
would be well advised to study the list and to get hold of 
the scores of both Sly and Fra Gherardo. 

It is possible that the actual number of the performances 
of each opera as noted here is not absolutely exact, but the 
liscrepancies, if any, will be slight and insignificant. Here 
tl Fidelio, 4; Mefistofele, 4; Nerone, 4; Bianchini’s 
| di Cielo, 4; Lucia 4; Figlia del Reggimento, 4; Siberia 
Andrea Chenier, 4; Pagliaci, 5; Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, 
a Bohéme, 4; Gianni Schicchi, 4; Tosca, 4; Butterfly, 
fanon, 4; Turandot, 7; Figaro, 4; Don Carlos, 4: Otello, 
Xigoletto, 4; Falstaff, 4; Traviata, 4; Trovatore, 5: the 
Nibelungen Ring, 2; Der Freischtitz, 3; Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly 
5; Vittadini’s Vecchio Milano, 30; Salomé, 4: Der Rosen- 
kavalier, 4; Legend of Joseph, 3; Cavalleria Rusticana, 5. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Verdi and Puc 
cim tie for first place, with Wagner in second and the other 
composers more or less equally represented. The conduct- 
ing of these works was divided between Toscanini and ¢’ani 
zza (the Ring), with Santini and Votto substitutes. Richard 
Strauss directed the Mozart opera and his own works 
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Victor Benham in France and Switzerland 
Victor Benham, 
have been noted from time to time 
of the Musicat Courter, recently 
and Geneva, and appeared as soloist at a 
phonique in Rouen, playing the E 


whose successes in Europe this season 
in the foreign columns 
played recitals in Lille 
Concert Sym- 
minor concerto of Chopin. 
he pianist’s success with the Rouen public and press was 
sensational, Le Journal writing; “Not since the memorable 
playing of this concerto by Paderewski has it been per- 
formed with such real charm, poetry and_ sensitiveness. 
With a technic of flawless accuracy and a tenderness of in- 
comparable beauty, the artist quite hypnotized his audience.” 

Of his recital in Lille the Depéche said: “Victor Benham 
came to us much heralded by the Paris press as one of the 
greatest of all pianists, and it did not take long for him to 
convince us of the fact.” 

Referring to his Schumann recital in Geneva the Journal 

de Geneve had the following: “Mr. Victor Benham again 
created a deep impression at his recital of Schumann. 
\s a player of Chopin I found in him one of the greatest: 
but I can with difficulty recall any one who so completely 
carried me to the world of Schumann’s romance. Ow- 
ing to the great furore created, the artist is to appear at 
the next concert in June.” 


J. H. DUVA 


WHO HAS ACHIEVED SUCCESS IN PRESENTING 
HIS ARTIST-PUPILS IN EUROPEAN THEATERS 
THE PAST YEAR 


WILL RETURN TO 
EW YORK, JULY Ist 


FOR A TWO MONTHS SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
FOR SINGERS DESIRING CAREERS IN OPERA IN 
ITALY. 
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Stockholm’s Sprin?, Season 
Brings Premieres 


Oehmann Féted at Royal Opera—Atonal Music 
Hissed— Enthusiasm for Brailowsky—Kurt 
Atterberg Wins Schubert Prize 


STocKHOLM.—A number of premiéres have been heard in 
Stockholm recently, both at the Opera and in concert halls. 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino was given here for the first 
time in an exceHent production under Leo Blech, and Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride, to be revived after thirty years, will 
undoubtedly fare even better. im 

A world premiére given here was the performance of 
Krelantems and Eldeling, a “choreographic poem” by Moses 
Pergament, Stockholm critic and composer. Scored for an 
immense orchestra, its tone colors were varied and attrac- 
tive, especially in the finale which is said to be based on an 
old Jewish wedding song. But on the whole the music was 
amorphous and unrhythmic, the story of the pantomime 
difficult to understand, and the choreography formless. 

A PropHet at Home 

The Swedish tenor, Martin Oehmann, who has reaped 
great success both in Berlin and at Covent Garden, London, 
has also become a prophet in his own country. He sang ten 
performances at the Royal Opera House—to capacity audi- 
ences—including two roles that were new to him here, 
namely Prince Calaf in Turandot and Don José in Carmen. 
Another opera singer who has completely won the hearts 
of our musical public is the Little Japanese soprano, Teiko 
Kiwa. While retaining all her Japanese characteristics, her 
singing and acting nevertheless show the result of European 
culture and her portrayals are subtle, artistic and convinc- 
ing. 

Prokorrerr’s Lyrica Music 

At a symphony concert we recently heard Prokofieff’s 
third piano concerto (in C-minor) for the first time. The 
work was very well played by the young Swedish pianist, 
Sven Brandel. 

Another new work, a second Symphony by the Danish 
composer Peder Gram, shows some of that modern intel- 
lectuality characteristic of the compositions of his compa- 
triot, Carl Nielsen. But it lacks neither an individuality of 
its own nor genuinely fascinating qualities. 

In Variations on a Theme of Mesangeau, by another 
young Danish composer, Knudaage Riisager, modernity be- 
comes atonality, and the ears of the Swedish audience were 
deeply offended. The weak applause which followed the 
performance of this work was speedily silenced by energetic 
hissing, a most unusual demonstration for Stockholm, 
ACCLAIMED 

At one of the concerts of the Konsertf6rening, which 
closed its spring season with worthy performances of a 
Brahms cycle under Vaclav Talich and Adolf Wiklund, we 
heard Alexander Brailowsky play concertos by Brahms and 
Liszt on the same evening. It was one of the really great 
occasions, afid the pianist was greeted with stormy enthu- 


3RAILOWSKY 


siasm. 

Three names new to Stockholm must yet be mentioned. 
One is Wanda Landowska who has delighted connoisseurs 
with her revival of old piano harpsichord literature. An- 
other is Margherita Saloi, young Spanish coloratura singer, 
who has given a number of concerts with great success. 
She is not a world champion in her chosen sport, for her 
technic leaves something to be desired. But she has a nat- 
urally easy attack, a graceful manner and an infectious en- 
joyment in her singing. The third is the Budapest rio, 
which has also made an indelible impression here. The 
youthful energy of these players and their unity of ensemble 
drew large audiences to a series of concerts. 

I. S.C. M. Livine Up to Irs NAME 

Stockholm possesses a section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, which in numerous concerts has 
tried to live up to its name. Of the works performed two 
Swedish compositions merit attention; namely, a violin 
sonata by William Seymer and a cello sonata by Yngve 
Skold. The first shows traces of modern English influence 
although it is chiefly national in character and has musical 
spontaneity. The second is likewise more national than 
international in its content. 

ScHUBERT Prizes AWARDED 

It was in Copenhagen that the Scandinavian jury met to 
award prizes for the Schubert centenary competition by the 
Columbia Gramophone Company. Thirty-five works were 
submitted and of these a symphony in 6 minor by the Swed 
ish composer Kurt Atterberg, won the first prize ($7 50) for 
its unusually artistic form and esprit. A young Norwegian, 
Irgens Jensen, was given the second prize for an impressive 
and highly artistic passacaglia, while a Dane, K. L. Emborg, 
got the third prize for a graceful little symphony. 

H. GLiMsteEnt. 


Mme. May Keon in New York Recital 
Mme. May Keon, soprano, made her first New York ap- 


pearance for 1928 at Steinway Hall on June 5. Assisted by 
Maurice La Farge at the piano Mme. Keon sang arias trom 
Cavalleria Rusticana, La Boheme, Carmen and The Bo- 
hemian Girl and a number of which included such 
favorites as The Rosary, Gounod’s Ave Maria, At Dawning, 
I Hear You Calling Me, Comin’ Thro’ The Rye and Annie 
Laurie. , 

Handsomely gowned, the singer, who, during her sojourn 
in Italy and France, was known as “the American beauty ot 
Europe,” made a superb figure on the concert platform. 
Her rich voice and dramatic style showed to excellent ad- 
vantage in the operatic arias, while the smaller numbers 
were given with much tenderness and charm. A delighted 
audience insisted on numerous encores, which were gra- 
ciously given. 

Mr. La Farge, besides furnishing most sympathetic ac- 
companiments, contributed piano solos which included some 
His well known and popular Sunset 
The pianist was also 


songs 


original compositions. 
of the Tango was much enjoyed. 
obliged to play a number of encores. 

Mme. Keon, who has appeared with great success at the 
opera houses of Italy and France, and in concert through- 
out the United States, is booked for a tour of the Pacific 
coast in the fall. She intends to spend the summer resting 
and preparing for her fall tour at her mother’s estate at 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
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Othmar Schoeck’s Penthesilea 
Applauded in Zurich 


Andreae Conducts Complete Cycle of Bruckner 


Symphonies—Interesting Recitals 


ZiiricH.—Ziirich has at last honored her native son, 
Othmar Shoeck, by performing his latest opera, Penthesilea, 
which had its world premiére in Dresden. Enough was said 
in the MusicaL Courter on that occasion to make it super- 
fluous to go into details here. The important points about 
this performance were the excellence of the production and 
its overwhelming success. 

The taxing title role was given a beautifully finished por- 
trayal by the contralto, Maria Miilkens von Cleric, and 
Conductor Conrad did most commendable work with the 
orchestra and chorus. The opera, which lasts an hour and 
a half without a break, is extremely difficult to produce. 

FuRTWANGLER Conpucts SCHUBERT CONCERT 

A great event was the recent visit of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Furtwangler for which both the 
large and small halls of the Tonhalle were filled to the last 
seat. An ideal performance of an all-Schubert program 
brought forth acclamations that were loud and long. 

Great honor was also accorded Volkmar Andreae on the 
successful completion of his colossal and self-imposed task, 
namely the performance of all the Bruckner symphonies dur- 
ing the past winter. 

CELEBRATED RECITALISTS 

Celebrated artists have been treading on each other’s heels 
in recital this spring. Fritz Kreisler with Michael Rauch- 
eisen, Walter Gieseking, Paul Bender and Heinrich Knote, 
to mention only a few, won fresh laurels here. 

Two chamber music ensembles, famous throughout Eu- 
rope, have also appeared here within a week, namely the 
Léner and the Busch Quartets. The latter, with the assist- 
ance of the pianist, Rudolf Serkin, awakened great interest 
with their performance of a quintet in C minor by Adolf 
Busch, the first violinist. ip 


Commencement at Ann Arbor School of Music 


The thirty-third annual commencement exercises of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., took place 
in the School of Music Auditorium on June 8, at which time 
the honorary degree of Master of Music was conferred 
upon Roy Dickinson Welch, professor of music at Smith 
College, North: ampton, Mass. Prof. Welch is graduate of 
the University School of Music and of the University of 
Michigan. 

The program in connection with the exercises was di- 
vided into two portions, the first half being devoted to a 
musical program, following which the commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Professor Welch, and the candi- 
dates for diplomas and degrees were presented by Musical 
Director Earl V. Moore and degrees conferred by President 
Sink. Former Director Albert A. Stanley conferred the 
honorary degree of Master of Music upon Professor Welch. 
The complete list of graduates for the year is as follows: 
Bachelor of Music—Ava Comin Case, William Dorr Legg, 
Mary Louise Maxwell and Elizabeth Schwier, in piano, and 
Phillip Raymond Culkin, Odra Ottis Patton and Betty R. 
Sickles, in voice; Bachelor of Music in Education—Sadie 
L. Alderton, Thelma Bolin, Mary R. Bonner, Beth 
Hamilion, Vera Alene Johnson, Elizabeth Schwier, Maude 
Ward Skinner, Caroline Slepicka and Berenice O. Wilson; 
Artist Diploma—Margaret Faith File, Anna Marion John- 
son and Louise Nelson, in piano; Normal Diploma—Mar- 
jorie Chavenelle and Dorothy Grace Marsman, in voice; 
Certificate—Bernice Edith Sukow, in Public School Music; 
awards granted since the commencement exercises of 1927— 
Grace Albrecht, John Finch and Cecile Hathaway, Bachelor 
of Music in Education, and Ruth McCutcheon, Certificate 
in Public School Music. 


Summer Teaching at New England 
Conservatory 

Following the close of the academic year at the New 
England Conservatory of Music on June 27, the Conserva- 
tory, as usual, will remain open, except on legal holidays, 
for summer teaching in instrumental, vocal and theoretical 
subjects. No class teaching is undertaken in the vacation 
months but private lessons may be had in accordance with 
arrangements to be made at the office. The Conservatory 
thus offers to alumni and others an opportunity to continue 
their musical studies and at the same time enjoy the cultural 
advantages of Boston and a summer in New England. 

Members of the faculty who prior to June 1 had registered 
as intending to teach during all or part of the summer are: 
Pianoforte—Julius Chaloff, Charles Dennée, Floyd B. Dean, 
Kurt Fischer, George A. Gibson, Edwin Klahre, Henry 
Goodrich, Stuart Mason, L. F. Motte-Lacroix, Frank Wat- 
son; voice—Clarence B. Shirley, Stella Crane; organ—Ray- 
mond Robinson; violin—Eugene Gruenberg, Raymond Orr, 
Carl Peirce, Roland Reasoner ; harmony—Arthur M. Curry, 
Stuart Mason; solfeggio—C lara L. Ellis; Italian—Anna 
3ottero. Several junior teachers of proved capacity will 
also be available, at moderate rates, for instruction in the 
principal instrumental subjects. 


New Gershwin Work to Have American 
Premiére 

American in Paris will be given 
its American premiere next season by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. It is understood that this work is an 
orchestral rhapsody, recording a series of impressions indi- 
cated by its title. A young American walks about Paris, 
sees this and that, hears a bit of French music, follows a 
girl, leaves her, is overcome by a nostalgic “blues’”—ma- 
terial such as this forms the program of Mr. Gershwin’s 
third composition for orchestra. The work is not yet com- 
pleted 


George Gershwin’s An 


Kisselburgh Sings Faust at Keene Festival 

The accompanying self-explanatory paragraph is culled 
from the Springfield, Mass., Union: “Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, a baritone of the first rank who sang both Mephis- 
topheles and Valentine, was heard for the first time. To 
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hear him shows an _ admirably 
schooled baritone of fine quality. 
His diction was impeccable and his 
phrasing was beyond reproach. His 
is a voice of good range and vel- 
vety smoothness, a voice which 
permits beautiful legato singing 
and yet can produce phrases of 
unsuspected volume. We are told 
he has studied with Louis Gra- 
veure and there were ample evi- 
dences of the elegant singing of the 
former baritone in Mr. Kissel- 
burgh’s performance.” 

On June 11 Mr. Kisselburgh 
sang over station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., with Charles Gilbert 
Spross at the piano. One of his 
forthcoming engagements is as 
soloist for the annual concert of 
the Pond’s Extract Choral Club-at 
Clinton, Conn., on July 31 


More Donahue-Hammond 
Successes 

Since making his debut at Ham- 
burg on April 4, Lester Donahue, 
American pianist, who is touring 
Europe demonstrating the dyna- 
mic pedal, the invention of John 
Hays Hammond, has appeared 
with signal success in Berlin, I ip- 
sic, Munich and Vienna. He was 
booked to appear in Paris on 
June 18. 

Everywhere the pianist gained high praise both for him- 
self and for the Hammond invention. In Vienna, where 
four encores were insisted upon at the end of the recital, 
the American minister and his wife, the widow of Johann 
Strauss and many other notables were among the audience. 
In Berlin, the Steinways, whose piano Donahue plays, ar- 
ranged a tea for the music reviewers at the Hotel Kaiser- 
hof. The pianist gave illustrations of the use of the dy- 
namic pedal, which greatly interested all those present. 

Reporting the Berlin recital, the Berliner Mittag of April 
16 says, in part: “Without doubt the invention constitutes 
an extension of the possibilities of the instrument; the 
tone-volume is increased, tones can be sustained at will, and 
a richer tone color is made possible. Lester Donahue... 
possesses distinguished pianistic qualities. He proved to be 
an artist of the finest tone- sensitiveness, commanding tech- 
nic and exquisite taste.” The Leipziger Abendpost, had the 
following: “There were beautiful, unexpected effects, re- 
sulting from the increased expressiveness of the instrument 


LESTER DONAHUE SEATED AT 
which is equipped with the Hammond 
features of which appear in the picture, 

the piano, permitting crescendos aid diminuendos after tones are struck. 
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greater volume and finer gradation of tone, sostenuto and 
swelling of tones after they were struck. As for Donahue, 
he is a pianist of high rank, technically finished, extremely 
musical, and possessing an unfailing rhythm.” 
Many more notices of like tenor were accorded the gifted 
American pianist and distinguished American inventor 


sense of 


Repertory for Pennsylvania Grand Opera 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Coinmpany announces the 
engagement of the Russian soprano, Maria Koussevitzky, 
for appearances next season. Walter Grigaitis will con- 
tinue as conductor and chorus master, and Fabien Sevitzky 
has been secured as associate conductor. Mr. Sevitzky is 
director of the Sinfonietta Orchestra. The repertory for the 
company for next season includes Aida, Masked Ball, Forza 
del Destino, Pagliacci, Andrea Chenier, Carmen, Tosca, 
Boheme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Le Coq d’Or, Kovantchina, 
Demon, Tristan and Isolde and Verbum Nobile. 





Distinguished Faculty. 
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Anne Roselle’s Career But Eight Years Old 


Young Singer Has Made Remarkable Strides in That Tim 
Had a Voice—Worked with William Thorner—First Operatic 
Company—Metropolitan Opera Debut Followed— 


Then Discovered She 
Engagement with Scotti’s 


as an Actress in Hungary— 


European Successes—To Sing Turandot in Verona This Summer 


Roselle was a little tot her mother used 
to the theater occasionally. On arriving 
acted the various parts she had seen 
thers do. Once, after the circus, she entertained her 
at school: first she was the horse, then the lion, and 
clown. The teacher, thinking she was just naughty, 
punished her and kept her after 
school, not aware that what she 
th ught was just naughtiness was 
beginning of a dramatic talent 
ht an outlet 
TO Br 
Roselle was thirteen when 
she went to Budapest to visit some 
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child did not want to 
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small part of Alice in 
production of Rip Van 
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their mother 
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such progress 
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allowed 
Saturday ma 
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part came in the third act 
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lled her “a ray of sun 
ommented at length on 
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was such that 
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soon 
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ized she had any sort of 

ice One day her old 
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nteld, who, on hear 
advised study Mr. 
also gave her a job 
the movies for two 
leave the sub 
must add 
owes all 
William 


continues 


Riese 
VOICE 


Before we 
studying voice, we 
singer says she 
ows in that line to 
vith whom she 
when in this country 
Scott's 
Miss Re was singing 
1e movie palaces in New 
under the attention of 
g his opera company on a 
He signed her the same day she 
Metropolitan Opera Company. As a member of 
umous baritone-impresario’s company, Miss Roselle 
as Nedda. It was in Birmingham, 
mentioning the event the other day, Miss 
with pleasure the kindness of Florence 
and Frances Peralta who helped her make up; also 
on, earrings and other little ornaments loaned by 
if the company to complete her costume. Every- 
1e seemed genuinely nervous for her, but she came through 
h cok flying 


COMPANY 
se lle 
Antonio Scotti, 


coast to coast 
was engaged 


he came 


was takin 


her operatic debut 
1 when 


recy lied 


LATER 
sang Tosca to Mr 
Opera Company 


Tosca witH Scorti 


Miss 


San Fr 


Scotti’s Scarpia 
and achieved a 


I> "1 
vLoselle 


ancisco 


brilliant success. Before the opera Mr. Scotti sent his valet 
to ask ‘permission to see her. He came to her dressing 
room to give Miss Roselle some ideas in the action of the 
first act, which she appreciated greatly. Turning to leave, 
he said with a shake of the finger and a smile: “Kemember, 
Anne, you are a great artist now, but if you do not do as 





ANNE ROSELLE, 
in Fedora. 


I tell you, I am going to scold the way I used to when you 
were with me. 
Turanpot “GREAT” 

After the performance the genial baritone was tremen- 
dously pleased, and even more so after Miss Roselle’s Tur- 
andot, which he characterized as “great work.” 

Sincinc Onty Eicut Years 

eight years since Anne Roselle began 
singing professionally, yet she has made remarkable strides. 
Two seasons she sang at the Metropolitan, but she admits 
she was young and had lots to learn then. She resigned and 
went to Europe, sandwiching in, before going, some ex- 
cellent performances with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Mr. Gatti told her what she needed most was experience 
and to enlarge her repertory. She has been following his 
advice to the letter ever since. 


It has been only 
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experience 
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A New Course, Season 1928-29 
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and practical choral experience. In the 
in producing operettas will be offered. {| Applicants 
elementary theory. 

York 
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To Sinc 1n VERONA 
The first big thing in her career after the Metropolitan 
was her success (which she says was a revelation) in 
Vienna; the second red-letter day being when she caused a 
stir in her first performance of Turandot, a stir that was 
felt in America; and now the third red- letter mark is set 
for early July, when she will sing six performances of 
Turandot in Verona. Incidentally, this will mark the first 
time she will have sung in Italy, although she has visited 
there. Roselle should enjoy a splendid success for the 
critics have called her voice “the true bel canto,” stating 
that, while it is lyric, the singer’s depth of emotion makes 
her a real dramatic. As she was an actress first, the com- 
bination is a happy one. 
RETURNING CHRISTMAS 
Following the Verona engagement, Miss Roselle will fill 
some appearances in Germany, Austria and Hungary, return- 
ing to America for the Christmas holidays with her family. 
In speaking of her European contracts keeping her away 
from home so much, Miss Roselle commented that the only 
reason why she would like to be back at the Metropolitan 
is so that she can be near her family in New York, for she 
feels “like a lost lamb without them.” 
May COoNCERTIZE 
however, many cities in 
expressed a desire to have Miss Roselle on their concert 
courses; so, providing certain European dates can be 
changed, she will probably concertize here for a limited time 
early in the new year. 
Has EXTENSIVE 
Everywhere Miss Roselle has sung in Europe, the leading 
critics have praised her highly. In her sojourn abroad the 
soprano has gained tremendously in her art and has now 
an extensive repertory. Listed among the Italian operas 
are: Turandot, Tosca, Boheme, Madame Butterfly, Aida, 
Trovatore, Masked Ball, Otello, Traviata, Andre ‘Chenier, 
Fedora, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, L’Amore de Tre 
Re and L’Oracolo. Others are: Faust, Thais, Strauss’ 
Woman Without a Shadow and Salomé, Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni and Wagner’s Lohengrin and Tannhauser. 
SALOME 


” 


There are, America which have 


REPERTORY 


Strauss’ 

Miss Roselle has appeared with equal favor in concert in 
Dresden, Vienna, Budapest, and other large centers. Strauss, 
after one of her opera appearances, gave a supper party at 
his home in her honor, at which he expressed a desire that 
she do his Salomé, a role which she essayed with distinct 
success and one which she enjoys singing tremendously. 

A Harp WorkKER 

Miss Roselle, in fact, says quite frankly that she idolizes 
her art and is never so happy as when she is working. When 
she was learning Salome, she used to work four and five 
hours a day, until her maid hid the score; then, Miss Ro- 
selle says, she nearly went mad. Certain lines would come 
to her mind in the middle of the night and she would jump 
up and hunt the score. Not finding it, she would pace the 
floor; but the good old maid, fearing a break-down, was 
firm and kept the score in its hiding place. 

Work, real hard work, seems to have no terrors for Miss 
Roselle. Perhaps that is why she has come up so quickly. 
The further she goes in her art, the harder she works and 
the more she loves it. Her slogan is, “A wide knowledge 
does not hurt anyone!” J. ¥ 


Rhoda Mintz Studio Activities 


The Rhoda Mintz studios will remain open this summer 
for a special June and July session in order to accommodate 
those who wish to continue their studies and also to enable 
a number of out of town students and teachers to come to 
New York for study or to “brush up” their repertory with 
Mme. Mintz. One vocal teacher is coming from South 
Dakota to work with Mme. Mintz. 

During 1928-29 Mme. Mintz will be heard extensively in 
concert, but she states that this will in no way conflict with 
her regular teaching schedule, as she will accept only en- 
gagements within a short radius of New York City. 

Mme. Mintz’ artist-pupils continue to fulfil many engage- 
ments. Lillian Flosbach has been re-engaged for next season 
at the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church of Plainfield. 
This soprano recently gave a song recital over WBBR and 
has been invited to give another over the same station on 
July 1. Simeon Sabro, baritone, has returned from a 
tour which included appearances in Indianapoli§ and St. 
Louis prior to which he appeared for four weeks at the 
Capitol Theater in New York. Milton Yokeman, tenor 
soloist of the WGBS Old Time Minstrels, sang over WOR 
recently. Three well known male quartets, the Fordham 
Four, heard regularly over the air for the past two seasons; 
The Mintz Melodists, heard through WGBS and WRNY, 
and The Melody Four, a feature of the Daily Paskman 
Old Time Minstrels, have had their training and coaching in 
the Mintz Studios. : 


Commencement at College of Fine Arts 
The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University pre- 
sented its graduates in music in a series of thirteen public 
recitals, beginning April 25 and closing June 1. On June 8 
the college held its annual commencement, eight of the 
twenty-four graduates taking part in the program. Perhaps 
the outstanding numbers were those of Mary Becker, who 
not only played Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen for the violin with 
orchestral accompaniment but also closed the program with 
a fine performance of Liszt’s piano concerto in E flat major, 
with the orchestra. This is the first time that a student 
has appeared at one of the college commencement concerts 
as a soloist on two different instruments. This program 
was one of the best offered during the entire year at the 

college. The audience was an exceptionally large one. 


Harriet Cohen Engaged for Bucharest 
Philharmonic 


Lonpon.—Otescu, conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and the Opera in Bucharest, on hearing Harriet Cohen 
play in Warsaw, immediately engaged her for a Philhar- 
monic concert in the Roumanian capital next season.  S. 


Charles Naegele for Harrisburg 


Charles Naegele, pianist, has been engaged by the Harris- 
burg, Pa., Wednesday Musical Club for next season. 
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ALPH LEOPOLD 


At Jordan Hall, Boston, April 13, 1928 


BLAZING TEMPERAMENT—OVERPOWERING PERSONALITY— 
MUSICIAN FROM CROWN OF HEAD TO SOLE OF 
FOOT—BEAUTIFUL TECHNIQUE—Boston 


Very beautifully he played them. That Ralph Leo- 
pold is a virtuoso of blazing temperament, of over- 
powering personality, Mr. Leopold would probably 
be the last.to claim. A musician he is, however, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, and an 
admirably equipped pianist he is to boot. Only among 








the great performers does one find a pianist who feels 
rhythm like unto Mr. Leopold; a pity more singers 
cannot learn from him in what the quality consists. 
Because of this vital rhythmic force he stood in a 
position to “rhapsodize” with Dohnanyi as few 
others can; the most of them, poor souls, can only 
splash and roar. Mr. Leopold knows how to lay out 
his musical designs. Music of the moment he gives 
its due; what is small he does not try to swell. Bra- 
vura passages, amazingly brilliant, enchanting, he 
keeps in their place. So because of his exquisite sense 
of proportion and design, Mr. Leopold last night 
made Bach’s Toccata sound really big for once, fine 
music, not a mere parade piece. A rarely beautiful 
technique Mr. Leopold has at his command to help 
him do his rarely musical will. He is a master of full 
sonorous tone when called for, singing tone, spark- 
ling tone, in scales and passages, tone subtly shaded 
everywhere.—The Boston Herald. . 





Mr.-Leopold’s style of playing is sonorous. He is a 
pianist of more than average skill—The Boston 
Globe. 


A pianist of sound musical and technical attainments. 
—The Boston Post. 
‘ 
There are virtues in such a nimble and imperturbable tech- 
nical skill as his .. . There were no dull moments while he 
played ... He gave a resounding and keenly rhythmed per- 
formance of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor. There 
ber by Jongen and Dohnanyi’s third Rhapsody for a brief interval he let fall a few liquid notes and paused 
Mr. Leopold played charmingly.—Boston Evening for some shadings in Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat—Boston 
American. Evening Transcript. 


He began promisingly with the Bach number, sum- 
moning from the piano an enviable sonority of tone 
and exhibiting marked rhythmical feeling. A num- 


Concert Management 


HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON OF NEW YORK 
33 West 42nd Street, New York——-4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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Allegro Moderato in the concerto was brilliantly executed. 
The Chanson d’Amour was given with dulcet tones and 
warmth of feeling Through both his compositions and 
his playing Mr. Squeo proved himself an artist.” 


Jeritza Wins Fresh Triumphs 
in Copenhagen 


New Italian Conductor a Sensation Furtwangler’s 


closed in a blaze 
four guest 
Tosca and 


here 
Jeritza in 
her 


The opera 
the advent of 
most popular were, 


COPENHAGEN. 
of glory with 
performances ; 
Carmen. 

Her fourth appearance was a repetition of 
was given after the ordinary season for the 
opera pension fund. Needless to say, the house 
at increased prices and the evening was a 
Jeritza. Elizabeth in Tannhauser completed her offerings. 

An excellent new Italian conductor, Egisto Tango, made 
his bow to Copenhagen the preceding week at the head of 
a visiting Italian opera company. In five performances of 
such well-tried works as Aida, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Trovatore and Sonnambula, he displayed rare fac- 
ulties as a leader. 

Despite the fact that with two exceptions the vocal mate- 
rial was poor, Tango achieved an ensemble of f exceptional 
beauty, while the always excellent Copenhagen orchestra and 
chorus, have for years not displayed such rhythmic buoy- 
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ancy, abandon, power and ravishing pianissimi as under his 
magic baton. Small wonder that after every performance 
he had an unprecedented number of recalls. 

A New Don JUAN 


The only new work produced during the 
was Alfred Tofft’s opera, Anathema. It treats the Don 
Juan motive in a prologue and three acts, which neither 
musically nor poetically justify his use of a theme already 
handled in so masterly a manner by a greater man 

In the concert world the greatest event by far has been 
the visit of Wilhelm Furtwangler with the Berlin Philhar 
monic. In two concerts he gave inspired performances of 
Brahms’ C minor symphony, Beethoven's Seventh, the Eg 
mont overture and Leonore No. 3. The external signs of 
success were the presence of the Queen and the Crown 
Prince in the royal box, the presentation of laurel wreaths 
and innumerable recalls B.C. 


OPERA ON 


spring season 


Concert of Oddone Sommovigo Pupils 
Under the auspices of the All Nation’s Opera Society, 
pupils of Oddone Sommovigo again appeared in concert, 
this time in the auditorium of Washington Irving High 
School, on the evening of June 10. Those participating 
were: Frances Caruso, soprano; Danille Morales, baritone ; 
Clara Giannini, soprano; Louis Barbaria, tenor; Rhea Rin 
sky. coloratura soprano; Salvatore Artino, bass; Mary Cel 
lai, coloratura soprano; Ruth Lawrence, soprano; Barnett 
Alper, | Frances De Nicola, Mario La Porta, and Con 
celia Luciano supplied interludes of piano solos, and Maestro 
Sommovigo played the accompaniments for the singers. 
The students displayed voices of unusual quality and 
power. The operatic arias and duets presented included the 
most difficult test pieces in the literature, and the manner 
of their oe 9 reflected the highest credit on the 
teaching method of Maestro Sommovigo. 
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Head of the School 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ASS. 


George Boyle 


Piano 
Mischa Mischakoff—Violin 
Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 
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Anna Case Completes Tour 


Anna Case, soprano, who 
thirty-four concerts with success, 
recitals at the Normal University, 


recently concluded a tour of 
was engaged to sing two 


Normal, IIl., on June 21 


ANNA CASE 
and 22. Miss Case will also sing at the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium in New Jersey on July 7 and then sails for Europe 
where she will remain until October, returning in time to 
commence her 1928-29 concert season on October 15. 


Civic Symphony of San Diego to Give 
Summer Concerts 


The purpose of the Civic Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion of San Diego, Cal., is to give the people of that city 
the educational, ead and recreational benefits of the 
music of an orchestra of symphonic proportions. Through 
this organization, many fine amateur and professional musi- 
cians of San Diego will be given the opportunity to use 
their talent. During the coming summer, which will be 
the first season of the orchestra, eight Sunday afternoon 
concerts will be given, commencing July 1 and continuing 
for eight successive Sundays, at Organ Pavilion, Balboa 
Park. The conductor will be Nino Marcelli, who is gain- 
ing a wide reputation as conductor and composer. These 
concerts are made possible by the cooperation of the musi- 
cians of San Diego who have agreed to play for whatever 
the association can afford to pay through the sale of tickets. 
It is understood that the details of this plan have been ap- 
proved by the Musicians Protective Association. The or- 
chestra is composed of seventy members and will present 
programs of the best music appealing to the average music 
lover. Over sixty clubs and organizations of San Diego 
have appointed representatives on the board of directors of 
the Civic Orchestra Association and are actively engaged 
in promoting this new development of San Diego's musical 
life 


Naegele Judges Chicago Piano Playing 
Tournament 

final examinations of the Chicago Piano 
Playing Tournament took place. The three judges for this 
event were Charles Naegele, Liebling and Augusta 
Cottlow. Over five thousand children contested for appear- 
ance in the finals and of these some twenty were selected. 
There were cash awards as well as gold and silver medals. 
The occasion created great interest throughout the middle 
west 


On June 18, the 


George 


Aaron Copland to Play at Hollywood Bowl 
appear as soloist at the Hollywood 
Bowl on July 20 in a performance of his Jazz Concerto 
under the baton of Albert Coates. Mr. Coates will conduct 
the first two weeks of the Hollywood Bowl season, the first 
concert taking place on July 10 


Aaron Copland will 


Philip Cook—Singing 
Willem Van der Burg—Cello 
Solo cellist Philadelphia Orchestra 
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Handel Wadsworth Sponsors Troubadours 


In Cleveland’s musical circles one of the busiest and 
most important groups consists of the Handel Wadsworth 
studio. Under its direction, 150 young singers who have 
banded together as the Troubadours presented their fifth 
opera, Said Pasha, on June 15 and 16. The studio is under 
the direction of Handel Wadsworth, voice instructor. 
His assistant and accompanist is Norma Lentz, who is ‘also 
the special coach for Troubadour productions. 

Feeling that Cleveland had great need of an organiza- 
tion which could produce light, amusing operas, and real- 


NORMA LENTZ, 
assistant to Handel Wads- 
worth and coach fer the 

Troubadours’ production. 


HANDEL WADSWORTH 


originator of the Trouba- 
dours, who recently gave 
their fifth opera, Said Pasha. 


izing that many young singers would have a better chance 
in comic opera than they would were they successful in 
grand opera, Mr. Wadsworth began with a company two 
years ago of eight singers. They have presented Robin 
Hood, Chimes of Normandy, Iolanthe, and Trial by Jury, 
and have enlarged to the present size. 

“Grand opera stars are freaks of nature,” contends Mr. 
Wadsworth, “and their life is a hard one. On the contrary, 
there i is a lot of fun connected with the producing of comic 
opera.” He is planning now to make a musical play house 
in Cleveland where the Troubadours will produce operas 
regularly. Another ambition for Cleveland is his plan to 
give a Gilbert and Sullivan ball every year, to which every- 
one would come dressed as a character from a Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. As a boy Mr. Wadsworth sang in the choir 
of an English church where Charlotte Bronte’s father was 
minister. He is a member of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Guild. 

Besides the theater productions, the Troubadours have 
sung the operas Iolanthe, Robin Hood, and the Chimes of 
Normandy over the radio. They give them under the name 
of The Book of Romance, and the series is proving very 
popular with radio audiences. 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 


The artists taking part in the most recent of the weekly 
programs given by the La Forge- Bertimen Studios over 
station WOR were Bernice Winne, contralto; Mary Duncan 
Wieman, soprano, and Evelyn Lee, pianist. Miss Winne 
revealed a voice of rich quality which she used with in- 
telligence and to advantage in two miscellaneous groups. 
Miss Wieman’s voice is of beautiful quality, smooth and 
even throughout the registers, and she sings with fine artis- 
try. She was heard in German and English, the latter group 
being composed of songs by her teacher, Frank La Forge. 
Evelyn Lee played her piano solos with skill and employed 
a facile technic advantageously. The accompanists, Alice 
Vaiden and Evelyn Smith, did their work well. 

At the final La Forge-Bertimen Studio recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall, the Duo-Art piano, reproducing Ernesto Be- 
rumen’s interpretation of Malaguena by Albeniz, opened the 
program. Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, accompanied 
by Frank La Forge, was then heard, and as usual his voice, 
art and personality gave great pleasure. Mary Tippett, 
fifteen-year-old soprano, sang two arias from Verdi's Rigo- 
letto. The quality of her voice is lovely, the range wide, 
and the scale smooth and even from top to bottom. 
Katheryn Work, her accompanist, also fifteen, provided 
excellent support. Flora McGill Keefer, contralto, revealed 
a voice of beauty in Ah! Mon Fils, from Meyerbeer’s The 
Prophet. She sang this taxing aria with fine artistry and 
was ably accompanied by Evelyn Smith. The pianist of 
the evening was Mary Frances Wood, pupil of Ernesto 
Bertimen. Miss Wood played two groups and proved her- 
self a capable pianist. ‘She has developed an excellent 
technic which serves her in her artistic interpretations, 
in addition to which she has a charming stage oy een 
Frank La Forge’s fine rendition of his Valse de Concert 
was reproduced by the Duo-Art piano, The program was 
concluded by Miss Tippett and Mr. Van Hoesen, singing 
Piangi fanciulla from Rigoletto. The voices blended well 
and the number provided a fitting close for a delightful 
concert. 


Caselotti’s Forces Give Mignon 


The Long Beach (Cal.) Opera Company, founded and 
directed by Guido Caselotti, voice teacher and coach of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, gave its second production since its 
inauguration ten months ago, with a production of Mignon, 
by Ambroise Thomas, on May 23, at Long Beach. 

The cast, which was made up, with a single exception, of 
Caselotti’s ‘pupils, was one of the best exhibits of work of 
this kind given in Long Beach. Leah Pemberton, in the role 
of Mignon, won the audience from the start, revealing much 
tenderness, histrionic power, and a voice always subtle and 
adequate for the vein of Mignon’s beautiful lines. Next in 
the cast deserving of praise was Robert Whitaker in the 
role of Lothario; his voice, always tender, was never 
forced, and his acting was excellent. Wilhelm Meister, in 
the hands of Douglas Cole, was well conceived, histrionically 
and vocally, his Farewell Mignon bringing a storm of ap- 
plause. Carma Lee, as Filina, sang the part acceptably, 
and Laertes was sung by Ellen Helmer, whose voice filled 
the part well. William Blust, with a fine baritone voice of 
rich quality and manly stage presence, was perhaps too good 
for the ungrateful role of Giarno. Catherine West sang 
Frederic, earning good applause for her Gavotte, while Eu- 
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genia Lee and Lois Monk as A Boy and A Peasant, com- 
pleted the cast. 

_A chorus of thirty good voices, mostly pupils of the 
Caselotti School of Singing, rounded up the performance. 
The object of the company is to launch local talent. An 
audience of over twelve hundred people gave an ovation to 
Guido Caselotti at his every appearance to conduct the 
performance. 


Solon A Iberti Studio Notes 

The seventh and final program of the 1927-28 series of 
recitals given by pupils of Solon Alberti was given at his 
New York studio. Edithe Brokamp, pianist, played three 
groups of numbers by Corelli-Godowsky, Rameau-Godow- 
sky, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Debussy. Marie Dahm 
Shapiro and Myrtle Cowdrick each presented a group of 
four songs, and William Royola, tenor, sang the Lohengrin 
Narrative. The program was concluded with the entire 
duet from the third act of Romeo and Juliet. 

Operatic ensembles, rehearsed in Mr. Alberti’s Repertoire 
Ensemble Class, were presented at these recitals and in 
cluded three scenes from Carmen and scenes from Romeo 
and Juliet, Lakme, — La Boheme, Marriage of 
Figaro, Madame Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana and Aida. 
The following artists and pupils participated: Mildred 
Seeba, Robert Steel, John Valentine, William Royola, 
Stephanie Wall, Ruth Pearcy, Lita Korbe, Jeannette Svehla, 
Myrtle Cowdrick, Edithe Brokamp, Marie Shapiro and 
Florence Lester. 

Entire recitals were given by Robert Steel, of 
cago Civic Opera Company; Mildred Seeba, winner of the 
Caruso Scholarship; John Valentine; Stephanie Wall, and 
William Royola. The recitals of Mr. Steel, Miss Wall and 
Mr. Valentine were repeated in Town Hall and Steinway 
Hall. The program presented by Miss Seeba was the one 
she later used at all her concert appearances. 

Kathryn Meisle, Luella Melius, Charles Hackett, 
Hackett, Suzanne Keener, Robert Steel, Mildred Seeba, 
Allen McQuhae, William Simmons, Giuseppe DeLuca, Ann 
Mack, Leone Kruse, Lawrence Wolfe, Armand Tokatyan, 
Jeanne Gordon and Mary Lewis were among the artists 
who availed themselves of Mr. Alberti’s services for coach 
ing and accompanying this past season. 

Roy Underwood, pianist and accompanist, is Mr. 
assistant. 


McQuhae Finds Little Time for Vacation 

Allen McQuhae started a series of summer dates the be 
ginning of May that will carry him through the summer 
He was one of the two soloists at the Bangor, Maine, Fes 
tival on May 1, and sang at an important banquet in Phila- 
delphia the next week. The following day he was the 
soloist at the dinner given to Secretary Hoover during the 
convention of the American Association of Chambers of 
Commerce in Washington, and on May 18 participated in 
the Hightstown (N. J.) Festival, held at the Peddie School. 

His first summer engagement on the Atwater Kent Hour 
was on Sunday night, May 27, this broadcast to be followed 
by several more solo recitals during the summer and a num- 
ber of joint recitals with William Simmons, baritone. On 
June 26 Mr. McQuhae will be the feature of a special broad- 
cast for Atwater Kent in Los Angeles, he making the cross 
country tour specially for this one event, and returning im- 
mediately to New York for additional :ecitals. On July 1 
he will be heard again on the Atwater Kent Hour from New 
York, Summer recitals also include ne and Great Falls, 
Mont., Knoxville, Tenn., Charlottesville, Va., in a joint con 
cert with William Simmons, and at the Miami V alley, Ohio, 
Chautauqua on July 29. Lakeside, Ohio, another Chautauqua 
engagement, will hear him on August 25. 

No sooner will his summer dates be over than a busy win- 
ter season will start, so it looks as though this artist will be 
minus a vacation this year. 


Oscar Seagle in Recital 

Oscar Seagle gave a delightful recital May 27 at Yaddo, 
the fine estate of the former Katrina Spencer Trask. This 
recital was given for the trustees and senior class of Skid 
more College, Saratoga Springs, in the beautiful memorial 
chapel. Mr. Seagle sang groups of old French, German 
lieder, modern French and English songs, all sung not only 
with beauty of voice but with consummate mastery of 
style and diction. He was accompanied at the piano by 
his assistant at Olowan, Pauline Dobson Gold. 

On June 7 Mr. Seagle gave his first lecture recital of 
the season at his summer school in the Adirondacks. These 
lecture recitals, illustrating the different schools of song 
literature, will be continued each week throughout the sea 
son and will be of inestimable value to his students. 


Francis Biases Studio Activities 


Francis Rogers, who has now closed his New York studio 
until October 1, has a number of artist-pupils active musi 
cally. Lillian Schneider, assisted by Esther Dickie, gave a 
song recital on May 25. Miss Schneider has been re-en 
gaged for a third year as soloist in the Christian Science 
Church, Flushing. Walter Preston, baritone, has been re 
engaged for his second year in Emmanuel Baptist Church, 

3rooklyn. He is under contract for frequent programs at 
both WJZ and WEAF. Philip Duey has renewed his con 
tract as solo bass at St. James Church in Englewood. He, 
too, is a frequent participator in WEAF and W JZ programs. 
Louise Florea, soprano, of Coffeyville, Kans., and Francis 
German, baritone of Houston, Tex., have been awarded fel 
lowships in the Juilliard Graduate School of Music for 
1928-29. Carl Theman has been engaged as bass in the 
quartet of All Souls Congregational Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers will spend the summer at Shinnecock Hills, L. I. 
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Cleveland Institute Holds Commencement 


The Cleveland Institute of Music held its third annual 
commencement on June 14, when three girls (two of them 
pianists and one a violinist) and one boy (pianist) were 
graduated. The girls were Fern Jordan, only violinist in 
the 1928 class and pupil of Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the 
strings department; Gizella Meszeros, piano student of Bery! 
Rubinstein, director of the piano department, and Winifred 
Wright, piano student of Arthur Loesser 

Loren Matticks, piano student of Rubinstein, was the only 
boy in the class, and the first boy to be graduated from the 
school. Though the student body has as many boys as gir! 
students, and six boys of the Institute have completed work 
in the strings department and are now members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, young Matticks is the first boy to 
complete the four years of work required for ‘a teacher's 
certificate. 

A program which proved the fine musicianship and techni 
cal finish of the graduates was presented by the four students 


FERN JORDAN, 


pianist and graduate of the ( 
Institute of Music. 


leveland 


It included Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, the Eroica etude 
of Liszt, Ysaye’s Reve D’Enfant, Wieriawski’s Le Mentrier 
and Obertass and two Chopin compositions—the nocturne in 
D flat and C sharp minor scherzo 

A class dinner was the last ‘of the pre-graduation festivi 
ties. It was given by the undergraduaté student body 
honoring the departing students, and the faculty 


Josef Hofmann Sails 


Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
sailed for Europe on the Mauretania on June 13. His first 
stop will be England, where he is to act as a member of an 
international jury to pass upon the huge carillon, which is 
to be installed in the home of Edward Bok in Mountain 
Lake, Fla. The. carillon consists of sixty-one bells ranging 
in weight from seven pounds to eleven tons. In addition to 
Mr. Hofmann, the jury will include Jef Denyn, carillon- 
neur of Malines Cathedral, Belgium, and Harold Craxton 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
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Proschowski Starts Classes in West 
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Frantz Proschowski, 

who is now in California for his 
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rominent western teachers and artists being 

ram was given by Orchid La Vergne Porter, 

Fern Newcomb, contralto, and Maude Red- 

prano, with Doris Osborne, pianist, playing 

Charles Follette acting as the accompanist. 

was remarkably well rendered Miss Porter 

jarship this year 
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we have in our 
hackneyed, 


because they are 


work, that of teaching voice, too many 
expressions, many of them harmful, 
self-contradictory, when analyzed closely. 

“It is my purpose, in coming to the Coast, to establish 
a more definite understanding, and possibly to organize an 
understanding regarding singing. The abstract of ‘singing’ 
is with all of us the great understanding should be the 
nerstone of our structure 

Every architect has the 


needless 


cor- 


right to build whatever be under- 
takes, building it to show his individuality, but the funda 
mental, mathematical principles underlying his art are the 
same for all architects, The vocal profession, to my sorrow, 
has not yet found, or agreed upon, these fundamental prin- 
ciples; consequently, the great confusion. 

“But a concrete understanding in our art can be 
and I am here to do my share, 
to coordinaate with anyone 
to the purpose.” 

Mr. Proschowski had a large class in San 
May 21 to May 25. From May 28 he 
ing in Los Angeles, where he concludes his work on June 

then going to Kearney, Neb., for a similar session. The 
entire month of July Mr. Proschowski will teach at the 
MacPhail School in Minneapolis 


taught, 
willing to cooperate and 
serious, courageous and loyal 


Francisco 


from has ben teach- 


J. Thurston Noé Resigns From 
Calvary Baptist Church 


F. W. Riesberg Succeeds Him 


Of the many changes among church music folk of greater 
New York this year, perhaps none is of more interest than 
the resignation of J. Thurston Noé, organist and musical 
director of Calvary Baptist Church, Rev. John Roach 
Straton, D.D., pastor. The prominence of this church, its 


’. THURSTON NOE, 


organ console, Calvary Baptist. Church, New York. 


Hall and adjacent t 
success of Mr Noé, 


location almost opposite Carnegic 
Steinway Hall, and the outstanding 
have made his resignation of particular importance 
Mr. Noé went to Calvary Church five years ago, when 
the music there was in a discouraging condition, without a 
choir, except for a paid quartet, and his task was to or 
ganize a new choir lhis he did, and after a time organized 
choir to replace the quartet; both choirs 
have been doing fine work, shown by the radio letters com- 
menting on the fine music. The young choir 
in the morning and numbers about thirty voices; the 
chorus choir at night and numbers 100 
In his new work at the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church, 
Newark. where a $30,000 Welte organ, designed by Mr 
Noé, will be has found a keen enthusiasm; Ow 
ing to increase in the choir there were too few gowns. The 
linton Avenue Church will be a choir 
young professional artists may ealenne their 
rio and concert music Mr. Noé’s wide 
musicians and composers promises some 
rare treats in first performances for Newark, and 
New York through the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
The organ will four manuals, with harp, chimes, 
echo organ, and a array of stops than the organ at 
Calvary Church. Clinton Avenue Baptist Church is now 
broadcast their 
given to Mr. Noé in the church 
April 27 at his last rehearsal with the choir 
ials of faithful presented. 
This change in his church position will not interfere with 
his New York activities, as he continues as organist of the 
Wanamaker auditorium, under Dr. Alexander Russell; he 
has been heard almost daily there for more than twelve years 
With these regard, Mr. Noé went to his 
new position with the prestige of successful achievement, 
F. W. Riesberg, A.A.G.O., following four years at Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, was the unanimous choice 
as the new orgamst 
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Vaster Institute Moves Into Temporary Home 

The Master Institute of United Arts has moved 
emporary home at 313 West 105th Street, New York, 
it will occupy during the construction of its new 
the present site at 103rd Street and Riverside Drive, 
awaiting the completion of the new building, the Institute 
will carry on activities at the 105th Street address A 


summer session will be held both at Moriah, N. Y., and also 
The winter session will begin on Octo- 


into its 
which 
home on 


While 


in New York City 
ber 1, when all departments of the arts will be included in 
the courses offered. Activities such as lectures, concerts and 
other events will be continued during the school year. 
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Henry Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia Highly 
Endorsed 


The Patriot, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
merits of Henry Hadley’s latest work, Mirtil in Arcadia, 
went so far as to state that “if the Mozart Festival touches 
no greater height than was achieved in the second concert, 

those who are supporting it with labor and enthusiasm 
may still feel thems: ‘Ives abundantly rewarded.” Continuing 
the same critic wrote: “Henry Hadley’s pastoral, Mirtil in 
Arcadia, had a world premiere last night in the William 
Penn Auditorium, which bids well indeed for its future 
place in music. Certain climaxes, which excelled both from 
the standpoint of composition and orchestration, filled the 
audience with a stirring sense that they witnessed the set- 
ting of a page in American musical history.” 

Mr. Craven, in the Philadelphia Record, gave the 
work this excellent review : 

“Mirtil reveals some of the peculiarly attractive attributes 
of Hadley’s art. It is distinctly secular, even in a graceful 
theocritan way, pagan in spirit. It is instinct with delicate 
artifice, vivid color and a kind of bucolic elegance such as 
forms a Watteau sadiiinn: These qualities are correctly in 
key with the literary background originating in a French 
Arcadian pastoral of unknown authorship. 

“Perhaps the chief merit of the work is its ebullience. 
Without resorting to any of the discordant and rasping ex 
travagances of extreme radicalism in contemporary music, 
the composer has brilliantly exhibited his command of the 
resources of the modern orchestra. 

“There is much multi-colored tone painting in this ex 
hilarating score. Mr. Hadley never disdains melody and 
he has poured forth a profusion of engaging themes. The 
music is essentially singable. The festival chorus, evincing 
the fruits of Ward Stephens’ training, gave a tonally true 
and thoroughly enlivening performance. 

“Instrumental preludes and interludes undergo delightful 
and finely effective development. Mr. Hadley has written 
a notably atmospheric pastorale in musically depicting Mirtil 
and his sylvan flute. The composer’s thunders for 
= clamorous, yet in a sense playful. 

rhe cantata is a painting on a fan. The figures are not 
real. They are simply decorative. It should be explained, 
however, that the score has plenty of musical substance. It 
is vigorous and facilely forthright. Among modern choral 
works, Mirtil in Arcadia warrants a refreshing rating on 
the score of sheer entertainment. 

“For want of a better term, Mirtil may be described as 
a cantata, but Mr. Hadley, as was the case with Honegger 
in King David, in a sense conceived a special vehicle for his 
music. The work calls for a full choir, for a children’s 
chorus, orchestra and narrator. The children present the 
Little Loves, and are heard in the sunny spring song, Awake 
Arcadia, which keys the composition, and in other numbers. 
The young voices, those ot Harrisburg school children, 
trained by William M. Harclerode, had a vernal and lovely 
freshness. 

“The composition is in the largest form oye in the skillful 
and effective use of the choruses is typical of his previous 
work. It is well scored, especially in the use of the wood- 
wind instruments and the brass. Despite the large number 
of solo voices there is far more choral work than solo, the 
voices being treated apparently as somewhat incidental to 
the choruses. The composition scored a great popular suc 
cess and must undoubtedly be considered one of the most 
important choral works not only of Mr. Hadley but also of 
any American composer. 

Gwilyn Watkins, in the 
in part: 

“Mirtil in Arcadia is more 
in the repertoires of the big 
has all the earmarks of 

“The composition 
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Harrisburg Evening News, said 
than likely to take 
choral bodies, 
a masterpiece 
shows the exceptional 
composer, who has had a wide experience 
worthy compositions 
“With the interesting 
Garnett, and the brilliant vocal and 
written by Doctor Hadley, Mirtil in Arcadia held the at- 
tention of an audience that filled the auditorium, from the 
time of the opening measures until the closing cadence. 
“That the composition met with the entire approval of 
the audience was shown when the conductor and other artists 
were given a clamorous ovation at the close of the perform 
ance when the cry of ‘bravo!’—unusual for 
was heard amid the loud applause.” 
Following the intermission, 


its place 
inasmuch as it 


ability of the 
in producing 


Louise 
orchestral scores as 


text, as written by Ayres 


Harrisburg 


Governor John S. Fisher, hon- 
orary vice-president of the Mozart Festival, presented Dr. 
Hadley with a gold mounted ivory baton, the gift of the 
festival chorus 


Sketch of Herma Menth to Be Exhibited 

David Oliver Shoemaker, grandson of David Brown 
Oliver of Pittsburgh, has just completed a crayon pencil 
sketch of Herma Menth, popular Viennese pianist, which 
will be placed on exhibition in the near future. 
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Charles Stratton, Tenor, Tells About His Days in the Service, and How Some Useful Advice 


Helped Him 

HARLES STRATTON, tenor, is a young man who 

has progressed with extraordinary rapidity in his 

chosen career and has made his progress with little 

or no aid except his own talent and ability, plus perse- 
verence. common sense and good judgment. 

He says himself that he owes some of his success to the 
late Charles W. Clark, the excellent singer who will be 
affectionately remembered by many readers of the Musica. 
Courter. Charlie Clark was successful not only in America 


CHARLES STRATTON 


but also in Europe. He lived for a few years in Paris 
before the war—and there conquered the press and the public 
of fastidious France. He had almost come to the end of his 
career as a public singer when the other Charlie (Stratton) 
began his. One of the things he said to Stratton may have 
had something to do with the younger man’s rapid climb 
to eminence. Clark’s advice to him was always to do his 
very best, no matter how small and insignificant the occasion 
might appear. One may reasonably suspect that Stratton 
would have done this, anyway, for it seems to be his nature, 
but it must have been a great encouragement to him to have 
so successful a man as Clark confirm his own conception 
of so vital a matter 

Stratton came from the South, and during the war he was 
at Parris Island, S. C., a post at which he spent part of 
his time as a marine. Afterwards Stratton went to Boston 
and there studied and worked, and gradually got into musical 
life. During that time, he says, nothing was too small for 
him, and he always tried to feel that a public performance 
was a public performance even if it only brought in five 
dollars, and that it was up to him to make ‘good—not merely 
to give five dollars’ worth, but to give just as much as he 
would have given for a hundred times the sum. 

During his recent southern tour, Stratton went back to 
Parris Island for a day and sang for the boys there, who 
recognized him as an ex-marine and gave him a boisterous 
welcome. During the days when Stratton was a marine at 
Parris Island everybody who could do anything in the way 
of entertainment was listed and was paid two dollars a 
night to entertain. Stratton, of course, was listed, and so 
was Tunney, who was always ready to box with anybody who 
would stand up to him. It was suggested to Stratton that 
Tunney probably knocked out everybody who had to face 
him, to which Stratton remarked with a grin that he was 
“pretty good.” 
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on His Way 


Stratton is a native of Tennessee and is interested in the 
progress of the state. He is proud of the fact that Nash 
ville now has a symphony orchestra, and proud of the fact 
that when he went there recently he was able to sing with 
it. He says that the orchestra gave eight concerts this 
year, during the course of which they used three Tennessee 
Memphis is just now trying to get together a 
choral society. Tennessee has a good many recitals by visit- 
ing artists, and Stratton has made several tours South, in 
cluding appearances in his own state. His home is now in 
New York, where for four years he has been soloist at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, where Clarence Dickinson is 
the organist and music director 

On August 1, Stratton is sailing for 
through Brittany, in company with 
Fonteyn Manney. 
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a two months’ 
his friend, 


tour 
Charles 


Announcements 
Milwaukee 


Margaret Rice’s 
Margaret Rice, well known 
just been appointed manager of the 
city. Sherman Brown, manager of 
has leased the Pabst and it was he 
as manager of that theater. 


impresaria, has 

Pabst Theater in that 
the Davidson Theater, 
who engaged Miss Rice 
One hundred and fifty-five thou 
sand dollars is being spent by the management to make 
the old Pabst Theater safe and handsome. Under its new 
management, the theater, fully renovated, will be the home 
of the Symphony Concert Association, which brings the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra to Milwaukee, the series 
ing managed by Miss Rice as heretofore. Concerts 
general attractions will be given also at the theater. The 
new management will also offer a six weeks’ season of first 
class plays, the subscription plan being at present under con- 
sideration, 

Miss Rice’s other duties in Milwaukee 
tion of the Chicago Civic Opera at the Auditorium (third 
season) ; the season of symphony concerts already referred 
to, which will be the tenth consecutive season, and her own 
season of concerts and recitals, which will begin its twelfth 
consecutive year in October. 

At these concerts, the following artists will appear : 
ber 29, Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; November 7, 
Niles and her ballet, a sextet of Spanish Guitarists, 
select orchestra of eleven musicians; January 28, 
Schlusnuss, baritone, will sing for the 
waukee; March 5, Dusolina Giannini, 
the program, and the series will be 
by Myra Hess, pianist. 

In preparation for all these important events, Miss Rice 
= 1 oe sister will spend the months of July and August in 
the fcast. 
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Grace Divine Sings at Town Hall 


Despite a heavy downpour of rain on the evening of 
June 14, Grace Divine, mezzo soprano, sang before a very 
large audience in Town Hall when she appeared as soloist 
at a concert given by the People’s Chorus of New York. 
In the selection of her numbers Miss Divine gauged the 
fancy of the audience and was rewarded with sincere ap- 
plause and appreciation. Brindisi, from Donizetti's Lucrezia 
Borgia, was given a spirited rendition, and was so 
received that it was necessary to give two encores. 
second group included Spring Fancy, Densmore; My 
Love, Hadley, and Take Joy Home, Bassett, each of which 
was sung expressively and with fine style. Miss Divine 
displayed a veice rich and warm in quality, and her diction 
was excellent. One of her four or five encore numbers was 
| Love Life, and as she has a radiant personality and 
gracious stage presence, in addition to a splendid voice, her 
interpretation of the song was indeed convincing. 

This appearance with the People’s Chorus concluded Miss 
Divine’s engagements prior to her return to her home in 
Cincinnati, where she will sing later in the month. 


Naegele and Wolfe with Beckhard & 
Macfarlane 

& Macfarlane, Inc., announce that Charles 
young American pianist who was hailed as one of 
gifted of performers following his appearances 
last season with the New York, Boston and Detroit sym- 
phony orchestras, will be under this management for the 
coming season. 

Another artist to be under the Beckhard & Macfarlane 
banner is Lawrence Wolfe, American tenor, now appearing 
in his native country after two years spent in opera in Mun 
ich and on tour on the continent 

Both artists will make a New York appearance 
the season, followed by tours throughout the New 
Middle Western and Western States. 
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Roswell Brown Sings in Hiawatha 

Among the Negro singers who are taking a prominent place 
in the artistic world is Roswell Brown, the possessor of an 
unusual tenor voice, rare singing talent and good musician 
~~ which make him a decided success wherever he appears. 
Mr. Brown has been studying for the past three years with 
Oscar Saenger, who is very much interested in his career 
and will present him to a New York audience next season 

Recently Mr. Brown sang the tenor role in S. Coleridge 
Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, given at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala. After this performance he gave a 
short recital program, which was enjoyed by a large en 
thusiastic audience. 


June Buriff in Traviata 


Dayton, Ohio, is developing considerable interest in grand 
opera. At a recent performance of La Traviata, June Buriff, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Chicago Hears Many Pupils’ Recitals 


Stephan Sopkin Joins Girvin Institute Violin Faculty—Demonstration of Waterman System of 
Rhythmic Dancing—Hanna Butler Sings 


BriLuiant-Liven Pupit 1n REcITAL 

Cuicaco.—A Sophia Brilliant-Liven pupil who seems 
destined for a successful career in the pianistic field is Mir- 
iam Mesirow; she was a prize winner in the Greater Chi 
cago Piano Playing Contest in 1927, and has been lauded 
by public and as an unusually gifted pianist. Mme. 
Brilliant-Liven presented Miss Mesirow often during the 
and at each new hearing progress was noticed 
in the young yn playing—evidence of the conscientious 
training received at the hands of this excellent pianist and 
teacher, and of a young lady’s own ideals. Heard on 
Saturday afternoon, June 9, at Lyon & Healy Hall, 
Miss Mesirow once again convinced of her unusual pian- 
istic ability by playing most effectively a program of Bach, 
Beethoven, Raff, Grieg, Glinka-Balakireff, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. She was most enthusiastically received by a 
large audience. Mme. Brilliant-Liven lent able support at 
the second piano 
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past season 


Crayton F. SumMy DEMONSTRATION 


The Ciayton F. Summy Company sponsored a demon 
tration of Elizabeth Waterman's rhythmic training for 
children at the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club on June 9. 
Waterman, the author of the A B C of Rhythmic 
demonstrated her organized plan with a group of 
and with the assistance of Gladys Bezazian of 
School, showing how it is possible 
ss through free physical activities 
concepts as highness or lowness of 
varying dynamic intensities—including crescendo or 
ninuendo, accelerando and ritardando—various forms of 
rasing and many rhythmic groupings. This organized 
plan of rhythmic -education with which Miss Waterman is 
working recommends itself because of its naturalness, its 
freedom and its complete joyousness 
HANNA BUTLER 
Hanna Butler afforded a large 
she sang a program of interesting 
Woman’s Athletic Club on June 10 
numbers by Wilson, Monro, Oliver, 
Curran, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Tre 
ind Arditi besides the Depuis le Jour 
*s Louise, in her most delightful manner, 
ye and the ear by her lovely stage presence and her 
Mme. Butler is one of Chicago’s most 
distinguished sopranos and _ teac is kept constantly 
busy throughout the capacities. She was 
at the piano by accompan! 
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Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


IN EUROPE JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 
Will re-open their studios September 15. (THOS. NOBLE 
MacBURNEY, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, 
opera, in full authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during 
absence of _ and Mrs. Devries). Reserve hours for Sum- 
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GeEoRGIA Koper PupIits 

Two Georgia Kober pupils, Walter Wenzel and Bede 
Lee, appeared in recital during the past week. Mr. Wenzel 
played a program of piano numbers at Sherwood Recital 
Hall on June 11 and Miss Lee presented Mozart-Grieg, 
Reinecke, Chaminade and Schubert-Tausig pieces at the 
same hall on June 12. Rameau-MacDowell, Daquin, Gluck- 
Friedman, Paradis, Brahms, Dohnanyi, Ernest Bloch, Bort- 
kiewicz, Liadow, Poulaenac, Griffes and De Falla were the 
composers interpreted by Mr. Wenzel. 


COLLEGE NOTES 

pupil of Herbert Wither- 
O’Hare’s orchestra at the 
another Witherspoon pupil, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 


Eunice Steen, 
spoon, is soloist with 
Stevens Hotel. George Grove, 
was soloist at the spring choir concert of the Edgewater 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church on June 1. 

Richard Madden, pupil of Christian Lyngby, won first 
place in the city of Chicago and State Band Instrument 
contest for oboe, and also won second place in the National 
contest at Joliet, Ill., recently. 

Frederick Dvonch, violinist, artist pupil 
chel, gave a joint recital on June 7 at De 
with Gertrude Towbin, pianist and member of the 


artist 


Husk 


soprano, 


of Max Fis- 
Paul University, 
faculty. 
INSTITUTE ENGAGES SOPKIN 
gion Institute of Music and Allied Arts, Inc., 
Ramon B. Girvin, president, announces that Stephan Sopkin 
has affiliated himself with its violin faculty, beginning 
with the fall term in September. 

An American by birth, Mr. Sopkin received his earlier 
training in Chicago, later continuing his studies in the 
East with Eugene Ysaye, Carl Flesch and Leopold Auer. 
In 1922 Mr. Sopkin went abroad and spent two years con- 
certizing in France and Germany, where he was received 
as one of the most important American artists who have 
appeared in those countries. He gave numerous recitals and 
appeared with the foremost European orchestras, includ- 
ing the historic Conservatoire Orchestra of Paris. 

The Girvin Institute is indeed fortunate in securing Mr. 
Sopkin for an exclusive teaching engagement. 

Musi 

Ethel Munday, pupil of Louise Robyn, was winner of 
the diamond medal in the semi-finals of the third group in 
the Chicago Piano Playing Tournament. In the same con- 
test, Ruth Munday and Natalie Rudeis, pupils of Ethel 
Lyon, were diamond medal winners in the first group. 

Pupils of the organ department who have received re- 
cent appointments to positions are: Frank Little, of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., organist at Legion Theater, Marshalltown, Ia. ; 
William Whitford, Ishpeming, Mich., Strand Theater, Van 
Wert, Ohio; Ted Connors, formerly of Roxy Theater, 
Gary, Ind., engaged at Roosevelt Theater at Gary. 

Jane Parkinson, former pupil of Gail Martin Haake, who 
has conducted piano classes in Kansas City, Mo., and in San 
Antonio, Tex., has been engaged to direct the piano classes 
in the six week civic summer school in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., during the present month and July. 

Most intensive courses in public school music will be of- 
fered at the American Conservatory during the summer 
term, which will extend six weeks, from June 25 to August 
4. In addition to the regular members of the faculty, the 
guest teachers will include Noble Cain, director of music 
at the Senn High School, Chicago, and Margaret Streeter 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 

ANNA GroFF- 

On June 13, Anna Groff-Bryant gave a 
the first of a series to be given during the months of June 
and July Helen Miller, a young coloratura soprano, of 
Green Bay, Wis., was heard in a program of coloratura 
and lyric songs. She was assisted by Theodore J. Regnier, 
popular baritone, who will give a recital in July at the 
Groff-Bryant studio. 
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Jume 21, -1928 
ning with the commencement exercises and concert at the 
Auditorium Theater, June 21. On the evening of June 23, 
a three act play, It Pays to Advertise, will be given at 
Central Theater under the direction of Walton Pyre. The 
list includes: a concert on June 24 by successful contestants 
for the Auer, Boguslawski, Collins, Grainger, Hageman, 
Hinkle, Kuzdo, Raab, Sametini and Witherspoon free fel- 
lowships ; a lecture recital by Percy Grainger on June 26; 
June 28, a two-piano recital by Edward Collins and Mois- 
saye Boguslawski; June 29, four-act comedy, A Single 
Man by Walton Pyre; June 30, concert by artist gene 
of the voice, violin and piano departments ; July 3, organ 
recital by Charles Demorest at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; 
July 5, piano recital by Edward Collins; July 6, three act 
comedy, The Brat; July 7, concert by artist students of the 
voice, violin and piano departments; July 10, violin, cello 
and piano recital by Leon Sametini, Alfred Wallenstein and 
Richard Hageman; July 12, piano recital by Moissaye Bo- 
guslawski; July 14, concert by artist students; July 17, 
violin recital by Joseph Knitzer; July 19; violin, cello and 
piano recital by Leon Sametini, Alfred Wallenstein and 
Richard Hageman; July 21, concert by Chicago Musical 
College Symphony Orchestra and soloists, Percy Grainger, 
conductor; July 24, violin recital by Marion Nugent; July 
26, vocal and piano recital by Arch Bailey and Troy 
Sanders; July 27, four one act plays, directed by Walton 
Pyre; and July 28, concert by artist students. 
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Music an Expression of the Age 


(Continued from page 8) 


depicted the primitive and is redolent of the soil. Szyma- 
nowski has introduced a frequent change of rhythm in his 
compositions but in an entirely different way. With him 
it is used to give more of a suave colorful atmosphere 
though often his rhythms are as complicated as those of the 
above mentioned composers. 

Since rhythm holds such an important place in music of 
the present, jazz is surly a legitimate expression of the age, 
and has probably come to stay, though perhaps not in the 
vigorous decided form as we now know it, but probably 
in a less vivid, more subtle form, and will be a decided 
characteristic of the twentieth century. 

When I play a recital of modern compositions, I either 
have extensive program notes, or, better still, give a short 
explanation of each number —explz aining the outstanding 
characteristics of cach composition. I find then, that my 
audience not only enjoys Debussy and Scriabin, who may 
be called the classicists of the modern school, but also under- 
stands more about such composers as Bartok and Szyma- 
nowski, when something of their idiom is explained. After 
all, lack of understanding creates most prejudices. “Oh, 
Lord, give me greater understanding.” 


International Advanced School of Music at 
Capri 

From July 2 to August 27 a course in music for foreign 
students will be held in Capri (Naples), under the patron- 
age of the Italian Minister of Education and under the 
supervision of the Italian Inter-University Institute of 
Rome. Each student will receive two private lessons and one 
class lesson weekly. Once a week a concert will be given 
by the instructors and others who will be specially invited 
for the purpose. In addition, lessons in the Italian lan- 
guage and culture will take place three times a week. The 
exclusive use of the Tiberio Palace Hotel (a fine building 
with large private grounds) has been obtained and students 
will be accommodated there for about $1.50 per day includ- 
ing all meals. During the period of the courses excursions 
will be organized to places in the Bay of Naples. 

The courses will be under the direction of Ottorino 
Respighi, professor of composition at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of St. Cecilia in Rome. The services have been 
secured of Ernesto Consolo, pianist; Signora Ada Sassoli, 
harpist; Arturo Bonucci, cellist; Elsa Respighi, Olivieri di 
San Giacomo, vocalist, also of Aldo Oberdorfer, who will 
in the Italian language and culture. Further de- 
tails can be secured from the Italian travel bureaux. 


Curtis Students in Opera 


Three students of Horatio Connell at the Curtis Institute 
of Music have been engaged for next season by the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, Alexander Smallens, con- 
ductor. Clarence Reinert, baritone, who appeared with the 
Civic Opera last season, has been reéngaged for six per- 
formances, including the American premiere of Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. Helen Jepson, soprano, will appear in 
three performances, and Florence Irons in two. Mr. Reinert 
and Miss Jepson will continue their studies with Mr. Con- 
nell during the summer under the auspices of the Curtis 
Institute. 


Hall Johnson Octet on Radio 


Commencing Tuesday, June 5, and on each Tuesday there- 
after during the months of June, July and August, the Hall 
Johnson Octet from the Hall Johnson Negro Choir are fea- 
tured on the Eveready Hour over Station WEAF. A few 
of the new spirituals and ballads rendered in the June 19 
presentation were Sinner Man So Hard to Believe, Done 
Written Down My Name, Le’s Have a Union, Jesus, Lay 
Yo’ Head in de Winer and Go Down Death, and a new 
song called Home, the words for which were written by 
Arthur Porter, 2 a | member of the choir. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Elsa Alsen, in addition to numerous recital engage- 
ments which she will fill next season, wiil appear frequently 
with symphony orchestras. The latest to be announced is 
ina Omaha, Nebr., Symphony Orchestra on Janu- 
ary 10 

Paul Althouse was heard recently on the Mazda Hour, 
broadcast by the General Electric Company over WGY 
from Schenectady, N. Y. The artist’s program consisted 
of’Celeste Aida from Verdi’s Aida, and Vesti la giubba 
from [| Pagliacci of Leoncavallo, and three ballads and 
three English songs, including James Rogers’ The Last 
Song, The Great Awakening, by Kramer, and Sacrament, 
by McDermid. 

Marion Armstrong, Scottish-Canadian lyric soprano, 
with Anthony ~Steffan, violinist, will be among the artists 
in the Sunday Night chorals at Lake Amenia. Miss Arm- 
strong is having a busy season and will fill many engage- 
ments next year. A tour of Canada in early September 
will include Toronto and Montreal. 

Zilpha May Barnes gave the last of her students’ re- 
citals at the Van Dyck Studios, New York, in the form 
of an operatic concert, with excerpts from Martha, Faust, 
Tales of Hoffman, Il Trovatore, Madame Butterfly and Rigo- 
letto. The studio was crowded and the two dozen par- 
ticipants each received due meed of applause. Those who 
especially excelled were Marie Cellai, Eleanor Dolan, Chris- 
tine Sullivan, Romeo Guaraldi and Mary Lustig, and Mrs. 
3arnes played accompaniments with accustomed facility 
and sympathy. The last Sunday evening At Home had 
Tamaki Miura as guest of honor. 

The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, director, has engaged Ethel Righter Wilson, soprano, 
and Ammon Berhkeiser, bass, for the winter concert next 
season. The soloists secured for the spring concert are 
Maybelle Marston, contralto; Frank Oglesby, tenor; Nelson 
Eddy and Lester R. Paton, basso. Rollo F. Maitland will 
preside at the organ and Roma E. Angel will be organist 
and pianist. 

Helen Virginia Cain, teacher of piano, voice, harmony 
and theory, presented her pupils in recital at the Little 
Theater, New Haven, Conn. Those taking part in the 
program were Frances O’Connell, Louisa Bellinger, Helen 
Bishop, Dorothy May Farrell, Carol Tilden, Henry O’Con- 
nell, Martha Kern, Grace Tierney and Sybil Prestwood 
Chalker. The pupils were assisted by Henry O’Connell, 
violinist. During the summer months Miss Cain will con- 
duct classes in New Haven and in Greenfield, Mass. 

Julia Seargeant Chase has formed The Music Drama 
Dance Club, which will meet at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
monthly from November to April. Four afternoon musi- 
cales, with drama, and an evening concert and dance are 
planned. A number of prominent musical and society people 
have already joined the club. 

Mrs. I. Cherkassky, mother of Shura, has recently be- 
come a citizen of the United States. She is leaving soon 
for a vacation in Europe, and upon her return in Septem- 
ber will reopen her studio in New York. 

The Corey Opera Class gave one of its unique operatic 
revues recently at the home of the director, Gurle Luise 
Corey, in Washington, D. C. The program included scenes 
in costume from nine operas, and Miss Corey gave a short 
explanatory talk before each scene. The young artists, 
many of whom are professionals, sang and acted in a manner 
which won for them the enthusiastic approval of the audi- 
ence. Marion Lawson Leonard presided at the piano. 

Richard Crooks’ broadcasting engagements, not even 
to mention recital and concert appearances for the coming 
season, bids fair to equal—and probably surpass—the num- 
ber of such engagements he has filled this past season. 
He has just been signed for three broadcasting perform- 
ances on the Maxwell House Coffee Hour, the first to 
take place on January 3, the second on March 28, and the 
third on May 30. 

Esther Dale, American soprano, has been re-engaged 
at The Hague for next season following her recent .success- 
ful concert there, according to the announcement of Dr. G. 
de Koos of the Holland Concert Direction. Many cele- 
brated musicians are scheduled to appear for this concert 
direction next season, with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Mengelberg and Monteux, with the Resident 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. van Anrooy, with the 
Utrechtsch Stedelijk Orchestra conducted by Cornelis, and 
with the various music societies and in the concert direc- 
tion’s subscription concerts. 

Franco de Gregorio, New York tenor and _ vocal 
teacher, was tendered a birthday banquet recently at the 
Hotel Majestic; by his many friends and pupils. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, is also director of the 
Briarcliff Lodge Concert Trio, which plays music ranging 
from Friml to Tschaikowsky, at this popular resort. 

Lynnwood Farnam has issued a folder containing 
twenty Bach programs to be played by him at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, Sundays and Mon- 
days, beginning October 7, 1928, and ending May 13, 1929. 
Both programs are identical, embracing the entire organ 
literature of Bach—a stupendous undertaking! 

Katherine Gorin, pianist, will be the soloist with the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra on December 4. 

Merry Harn, mezzo-soprano, whose programs are 
unique and unusual and who adheres strictly to costume 
recitals, pa wth the harpsichord and piano, i is  be- 
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ing engaged by clubs and private schools for next season 
and the prospects are that she will have an unusual first 
season. Miss Harn gave a recital in Steinway Hall late 
this spring, and aroused much enthusiasm, receiving excep- 
tional commendation from the press. Miss Harn, who is 
an enthusiastic motorist, made a Western tour recently, 
driving her car from New York to Chicago, stopping en 
route to fill engagements. 

Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano, was soloist at 
the eighth annual concert of the Blind Relief Fund of Phil- 
adelphia recently at the Academy of Music. The critic of 
the Bulletin said, “Her charm of manner and attractive 
personality, together with a pleasing voice, clear enunciation 
and excellent interpretation delighted a large audience.” 
Miss Keener has been engaged as soloist for the Atwater 
Kent artist concert to be given in the Municipal Auditorium, 
San Francisco, on August 19, which will be broadcast over 
eight stations. 

Sergei Klibansky, after one of his busiest New York 
seasons, is now teaching a large class in Berlin. Artists 
from the Klibansky studio who have been heard with great 
success are: Vivian Hart and Virginia Mason, singing at 
the Keith Theater, Atlantic City, and heard recently in Syra- 
cuse and Cincinnati, the former having been engaged to 
appear in the Mikado with the Cincinnati Opera Company 
in August; Ethel Clark, who will appear with the De Wolf 
Opera Company, singing leading parts in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas; Louise Smith, heard in a program of songs over 
WJZ; George Schroeter, singing at St. Stephen’s Church 
in New York; Laszlo Aliga, in the Shubert production of 
Chopin; Phoebe Crosby, who was heartily applauded for 
her beautiful singing at the Maine Women’s Club; Herman 
Larson, heard in Roanoke, Va., and is reengaged as soloist 
in the Greene Memorial Church; Geraldine Calla Nolan, 
who sang at Jordan Hall, Boston, and Ruth Agee, wno is 
singing with the Mona and Marino ensemble. Mr. Kliban- 
sky will return to New York in September, and will again 
have classes in Boston, Columbus and Detroit. 

Virginia La Bette, violinist, pupil of Christiaan Kriens, 
played Chanson Marie Antoinette and Clouds, both composi- 
tions by her teacher, at Calvary Baptist Church, radio hour, 
June 3, winning general commendation for her expressive 
playing. 

Boris Levenson, composer and conductor, is at Sea- 
gate for the summer, visiting his New York studio semi- 
weekly. Schirmer has accepted his two choruses—Autumn, 
and The Morn—recently heard at his Town Hall concert; 
two new preludes for piano will also be issued soon. 

Ralph Leopold — spend the early part of the sum- 
mer at Craigville, Cape Cod, Mass., following which he 
will make some short visits in Eastern Pennsylvania before 
joining Mr. and Mrs. Newton D. Baker in Cleveland for 
the balance of the summer. 

Adele Margulies soon leaves for a summer's rest in 
the West Indies, returning to New York and resuming piano 
instruction on September 15. Three of the best known 
pianists of Philadelphia are Margulies pupils—Edmond 
Vichnin, who has played in Europe and America, and Josef 
Wissow and Isadore F reed, both well known. 

Barbara Maurel opened the season at the Atlantic City 
Steel Pier on June 10 with a successful song recital. 
Maurel made such a favorable impression that 
immediately re-engaged. 

Laurie Merrill sang for a large audience in Paterson, 
N. J., recently, a second engagement this season. She was 
accorded tremendous applause, for her winning person- 
ality and lovely singing make her appearances notably 
successful. Her encouragement of a young pianist who 
played on the same program won genuine gratitude, both 
from her and her instructor. 

Flora Mora, pianist, director of the Asociacion de 
Musica, Havana, Cuba, and proprietor of the Granados Con- 
servatorio, gave a recital recently before a crowded house 
of 3,000 persons; she also gave piano recitals in the Prov- 
inces of Sts. Clara and Camaguey, then going abroad for 
the summer. 

Mary Miller Mount, pianist, accompanist and peda- 
gogue, is closing one of the most active seasons of her 
career. One of her recent engagements was as accompanist 
at a concert given at Redwood, Haverford, Pa., by Ruth 
Townsend and Naoum Blinder. June 22 she will play at a 
private musicale in Philadelphia. One of Mrs. Mounts art- 
ist-pupils, Violet Crandall, played for Henri Scott during the 
week of June 3, when he fulfilled a vaudeville engagement. 
June 26 she will be accompanist at a recital to be given in 
Glenside, Pa. 

Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, recently entertained 
eighty friends at the home of Minna Shakman, in this city, 
with a musicale, followed by a reception for the guest of 
honor, John Quistgard, portrait painter, prior to his leaving 
for Europe. The musical program included piano selections 
by Mme. Landowska; songs by Leonida Coroni, baritone; 
Anne Penfield and Mrs, Shakman. Miss Pinnera gave sev- 
eral operatic arias. 

Marguerite Potter, president of the New York Madri- 
gal Club, was happy in the success of the recent annual 
luncheon, Hotel McAlpin, when Arthur Mayer, vocalist, and 
Robert Armbruster, pianist, were soloists. In a Gondola, mu- 
sic by John Worth, for soprano, tenor, pianist and reader, 
formed an unusual combination; Elizabeth Ingalls, J. Steel 
Jamison, Florence Winselman and Miss Potter were the 
participants. Guests of honor were Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Augusta Cottlow, Horace Johnson, Mrs. Horace Johnson, 
Arthur Mayer, Katherine Tift-Jones, Robert Armbruster, 
M. Mauro Cottone, John Worth and Gena Branscombe. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, has returned to New York 
from California and the Pacific Southwest, upon the con- 
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clusion of a successful concert tour that took him to 
Francisco, Carmel, Los Angeles, Fresno, Long Beach, 
son and many other western cities. 

Hunter Sawyer, who recently became connected with 
the Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau, is covering the entire 
New England territory and some of the eastern states as 
promotion manager 

W. Warren Shaw, of New York and Philadelphia, will 
be the director of the vocal department of the University 
of Vermont Summer School from July 5 to August 11. 
On June 18 Mr. Shaw began a special intensive course of 
ten days at Plattsburgh, N. Y., which he will continue to 
conduct until June 28. 

Dorothy Speare, opera singer, who 
western concert debut with the Chicago Northshore Fes- 
tival, will be presented in concert in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
January 15 under the management of J. Herman Thuman. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley directed the Bronx Opera 
Club performance of Pirates of Penzance at Advocate Par- 
ish Hall recently. It was an exceptionally good perform- 
ance, with unusual voices and fine chorus work. Lillian M. 
Koehler, Caroline Mente and Alice Wembert particularly 
distinguished themselves and brought honors to Mrs. Seeley. 
Alice Campbell, contralto, sang with success at the Sea- 
man’s Institute, songs by Strickland and Hastings being 
special favorites. 

Edwin Orlando Swain has begun his seventh year as 
baritone soloist at the West Park Presbyterian Church, 
where Vera Curtis is soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto, and 
Arthur Clough, tenor. 

Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been engaged to sing 
with the Detroit Symphony on December 12. 

Josef Toft conducted the Vasa Brooklyn Junior Or- 
chestra, seventy-five players, both sexes, at its recent con 
cert at Town Hall, New York. A symphony by Haydn, 
group of Scandinavian pieces with the Vasa Children’s 
clubs, Helga Hoving and Hugo Hulten, soloists, made up 
an interesting program. 

Harriet’ Ware’s The Venetian Pool and also Undine 
were given recently at Miami University, on the Island in 
the Venetian Pool, Bertha Foster directing it. A note 
from her said: “The Venetian Pool is one of the loveliest 
things in America of its kind, and with the singers on an 
Island with the palm trees for a background, and voices 
floating over the brilliant green water, I believe you would 
think it a proper setting for your beautiful work. We are 
enjoying Undine so much, and I am only sorry we are not 
to have the honor of your | At ‘another time I 


made her mid- 


being with us. 
sincerely hope it can be arranged so. With my best regards 
Sincerely, (Signed) Bertha Foster.” 


Berumen Artist Gives Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, presented his artist-pupil, 
Emilie Goetze, in a piano recital at the La Forge-Beramen 
Studios in New York, recently. Miss Goetze’s program was 
a taxing one. Beginning with the Walstein sonata by Bee 
thoven, she played a Chopin group, in which the G minor 
ballade was the outstanding feature. In a modern group, 
the young pianist was happiest in compositions by Ireland 
and Albeniz, and the twelfth rhapsody by Liszt was given 
with verve and dexterity. Miss Goetze was so well received 
by the enthusiastic audience that it was necessary for her 
to give several encores. 


Sharlow Resting at Capri 


Myrna Sharlow, with her husband, Capt. E. B. Hitchcock, 
and their child, is - the summer at their lovely 
home, Villa Torricella, Capri, Italy, where the singer is 
resting and preparing for next season. During the summer 
the Hitchcocks will entertain several distinguished visitors 
from the musical world. 


Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera House Singers 
Mario Chamlee, Armand Tokatyan, Carmela Pon- 
selle, also Richard Crooks and Tamaki Miura. 
Book on sale at music stores and at the studio 
Price: $1.65 per copy. Studio Address: 438 West 
93rd St., New York. Telephone Riverside 9922. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York — Tel. Endicott 8144 


a Vocal coach to Martinelli 
and 

Teacher of Della Samoiloff 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


O Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


= H all Poateaner of = Music, 
William S. BRADY 


Columbia University 
TEACHER OF a. 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
137 West 86th St., New York eer 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI rcs 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 13 East 38th St.. New York 
Philadelphia, Pa.  & A Tel. C aledonia 2777 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 

“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 

address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


Studio: 


OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 


Personal 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until 


JOHN W. GLAUS fTeacnen 


TEACHER 


REPERTOIRE — PEDAGOGY — ENSEMBLE 
237 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Exclusive Management 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN” ALDO FRANCHETTI 


ON COAST TO COAST TOUR SEASON 1927-1928 
Management of HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
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THE Great LAKES BroapcasTING COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

The Great Lakes Broadcasting Company of Chicago, which 
is operating under the call letters of WENR and WBCN, 
has an equipment consisting of a 50,000 watt transmitter, 
which is the latest development in the radio industry. The 
towers are 300 feet high and 700 feet apart. The transmis 


TRANSMITTING TOWERS OI TATIONS 


sion house is 65 feet by 55 feet deep and is two stories high. 
\t present the station is operating on a wave length of 
288.3 meters, or a frequency of 1040 kilocycles 

The plant is located at Downers Grove, IIl., and is 
ated on a forty acre farm which is owned by the 
Lakes Broadcasting Company. The studios and executive 
offices occupy the entire twenty-third floor of the Strauss 
Building in Chicago. 


situ 
Great 


Wett Known Musician 

Eastman is manager and general musical di 
rector of the Great Lakes Broadcasting Company, and E. H 
Gager is the chief engineer. Mr. Eastman is a well known 
musician and is conductor of the Edison Symphony Orches- 
tra. This station is broadcasting fourteen hours per day 
without closing the microphone 


DIRECTED BY 
Morgan L. 


Forty MuSICIANS ENGAGED 

regular staff. The 
year are running about 
approximately $20,000 


There are over forty musicians on the 
salaries for instrumentalists for the 
$110,000 ; the 
per year 

This development is the result of just seven years’ work, 
which was pioneered by Mr. Eastman and the Common 
wealth Edison Company. Seven years ago Mr. Eastman 
started the original Chicago station, as sponsored by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, which consisted at that 
time of a very small room on top of the Edison Building 
and a total equipment costing not more than $20,000. The 
cost of the present transmission plant shown here is approx- 
imately half a million dollars. 


salaries for vocalists are 


VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 
A great variety of programs is given ; 
operas and operettas are offered each week, namely, Tues- 
day and Friday nights. These are under the personal super- 
vision of Howard Neumiller, one of the musical directors 
Frank Westphal’s popular orchestra of twelve pieces is at 
the studio six hours per day. The — Symphony of 
thirty men, under the direction of Morgan L. Eastman, gives 
a concert, assisted by vocal soloists, every Sunday night. 
This station is one of the three largest in the United 
States, it being the only large station outside of New York 
City. The engineering staff required daily consists of the 
chief engineer and twelve operators and assistant engineers. 


two of the old comic 
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Monpay, June 11. 
interesting evening 
musical offerings. 
the various 


this un- 
W eek’s 
around 


Nothing to recount. And 
seemed to presage the entire 
Most of the interest centered 
conventions 

Tuespay, JuNE 12—WRNY celebrated its third birthday 
with a prolific and rather noncommittal program which 
seems to be the characteristic note of this station. Out 
side of the Edison hour one rarely finds much of interest 
on its waves [here is something wrong somewhere, for 
if it can sponsor the Edison concerts, which are good, why 
can it not sponsor other worth-while programs? Its broad- 
cast 1s_ what is the reason for its generally un- 
interesting programs? A baritone of excellent quality named 
Pietro Gentile, made listening worth the trouble. On WIZ 
the Goldman Band gave the first of its summer concerts. 
he list of works was made up from the usual composers 
which Mr favors sprinkled with a generous por 
tion of Mr. Goldman's own creations. There 
the fact that Mr. Goldman and his band are 

Wepnespay, June 13.—fHenry Hadley’s opera, 
was given WEAF. Today Mr. Hadley represents 
one of the foremost of America’s composers. His works 
are being continually performed and acknowledged for their 
merit, and the performance of this work was another feather 
for the composer and WEAF. Although the story is quite 
insignificant, Mr. Hadley has managed to weave about it 
a musical environment which is delightful. The male 
is predominant in the score, which also makes thi 
seem to have more body. It was well done 

THURSDAY, June 14.—Such cross-wiring as took place 
on this evening from the convention, seldom occurs. The 
( BS and NBS became so entangled that the voice of Major 
White heard casually on WJZ. One on the outside 
would never imagine that such a thing were possible if it 
had not actually happened The courteous way in which the 
mishap was handled is a credited to both companies. The 
only noteworthy musical event this night was the presenta- 
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tion of several well known and loved artists on the program 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago. 
Allan McQuhae, Charles Marshall and Cyrena Van Gordon 
were the highlights, with several regular radio groups 
added. It was an auspicious event. 

Fripay, Complying with the many cries for 
opera in English, the Columbia System made a brave and 
worthy attempt to popularize this form of music. Verdi's 
\ida was the choice. Just why this attempt seems so diffi- 
cult is beyond our understanding. Drama in English with 
foreign settings seems to be very so perhaps it 
must be the quality of the music which localizes an opera 


June 15- 


successful, 


MORGAN L. EASTMAN, 
General Musical Director of 
The Great Lakes Broadcast- 


AND WBCN. ing Station, WENR. 
location or Especially to 
Aida in an opera house was it more 
difficult to adjust oneself to the strange language. A pleas- 
ing program of ancient selections was given by the en- 
semble, Ludlow and Gainsborg. They are not only veterans 
of radio, but also highlights. 

June 17—Old 
list of artists of the NBC. 
Barth, Gain Simmons, 
at various intervals, each doing 
Sunday listeners, and all sincere 
have held to a standard which can be 
critical MARGHERITA 


more extensively than scenery. 
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prominent in the 
Nadworney, Hans 
Birkenholz were all to be heanal 
their bit to entertain the 
and earnest musicians who 
admired by the most 
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favorites were 


Zielinska, 
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WABC Granted Privilege by Steinway & Sons 
agreement recently consummated, WABC 
privilege of broadcasting recitals and 
eh Hall Auditorium. 
identified as one of New York's 
season last year was a bril- 
liant one, and now, with the WABC facilities tapping this 
music treasure house, radio audiences may look foward 
to many delightful new treats this coming season. WABC 
is fortunate in its location, its splendid studios occupying 
the entire seventeenth floor of the Steinway building. In 
equipment, power and technical ability the station is amply 
able to justify the confidence of Steinway & Sons in per- 
mitting the name of Steinway to become associated with 
broadcasting 
The Steinway 


Through an 
granted the 
direct from 
Hall is now 
centers. The 


has been 
concerts 

Steinway 
principal music 


also be sent 
length of 58.5 
the world 


Auditorium programs will 
out over short wave station 2XE on a wave 
meters. Thus, listeners in many other parts of 
will be enabled to tune in on these presentations. 


W olfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., 
Notes 

Simmons sang for the National 
at the Commodore Hotel, 
baritone recently substituted 
Gustafson, Metropolitan Opera bass, when the 
taken ill and unable to sing the solo role of The 
in Cleveland. He learned the part in twenty-four 
Last summer Mr. Simmons was a member of the 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Allen McQuhae was featured at the National Music 
Association banquet in Chicago on June 14, and on June 18 
was heard at the Trades Association convention at Mackinac 
Island. 

Herbert Carrick, for the past five years accompanist for 
Reinald Werrenrath, has sailed for Europe for a year’s 
preparation abroad before commencing a career in_ this 
country as a solo artist. Mr Carrick will study with Wager 
Swayne in Paris, and will make his debut in that city 
next spring. He also plans master classes. ited 

Lea Luboshutz, of the violin department of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, whose season has been exceptionally 
successful, sailed for Europe on the France. Accompanying 
Mme. Luboshutz was her daughter, Irene, who has been 
at school in this country during the winter. Mme. Lubo- 
shutz will return early in the autumn to resume her teaching 
at the Curtis Institute. She also has a long concert tour 


awaiting her. 
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Anna Case and the Two Johnstons 

When Anna Case went to Columbus, Miss., recently to 
open the new Whitfield Auditorium for the Mississippi 
State College for Women, she had the unique experience 
of being bid good-bye in New York and welcomed in the 
Mississippi city by her manager, R. E. Johnston. It seems 
that R. E. Johnston, her manager, really said good-bye to 
her in New York, but did not take an aeroplane to greet 
her in Columbus, as one might be led to suppose. How- 
ever, R. E. Johnston met her on the other end of her trip, 
but it was the well known secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce there. Communication between the manager and 
secretary ended in finding that they both were related to 
the famous Confederate Generals, Albert Sidney and Joseph 
E. Johnston. Needless to say, Miss Case had a most artistic 
success and everyone, including the two Johnstons, was 
pleased. 
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GIANNINI AND DONAHUE IN HAMBURG 
HamBurc.—Two Americans have recently scored great 
successes here in widely differing musical fields, namely 
Dusolina Giannini and Lester Donahue. The former, in 
Verdi's La Forza del Destino, was enthusiastically wel- 
comed for her remarkable singing and acting, while Don- 
ahue aroused much attention at his piano recital, in which 
he demonstrated the new Hammond dynamic ~—- 
-M. 
A NEw 
Lonpon.—A_ sensational success was achieved by Eva 
Turner, English soprano, at her re-appearance in Covent 
Garden as Turandot. She was formerly a member of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, touring the English provinces, 
but recently has had a successful career in Italy, culminating 
in appearances at the Scala. The press hails her as a Brit- 
ish Jeritza, Another surprise was the appearance of Mlle. 
Jane Bourguignon as Carmen after having sung small roles 
at Covent Garden for three seasons. She is a former mem- 
ber of the Opéra Comique in Paris and was first heard out 
side of France in Ztirich, where she sang Carmen at the 
1921 festival. The Musica. Courter commented favorably 
upon her portrayal of the role at that time. M. S. 


3RITISH STAR 


ENGLISH Composers AWARDED SCHUBERT PRIZE 

Lonnon.—The first prize ($750), offered by the Columbia 
Gramophone Company in its Schubert competition, was 
divided between two composers here. Half went to Frank 
Merrick, a professor at the Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester, who submitted two completing movements for the 
Unfinished Symphony, and the rest to J. St. A. Johnson, 
who sent in a symphonic slow movement, called Pax Vobis- 
cum, which he dedicated to the memory of Schubert. A 
choral work, called Gothic Symphony, by Havergal Brian, 
won the $250 prize. M.S 

New OrcHESTRA FOR PARIS 

Paris.—A new orchestra is being formed in Paris, which 
promises to be far better than any now existing in this city. 
It will be called the Pleyel House Orchestra and will be un- 
der the artistic direction of Alfred Cortot, Ernest Ansermet 
and Louis Fourestier. The last-named is considered by 
most musicians to be France’s most promising young con- 
ductor. It is probable that prominent orchestral leaders like 
Bruno Walter and Wilhelm Furtwangler will be invited 
to conduct. B. 


ANOTHER MUuSIC-FROM-THE-AIR INSTRUMENT 
Parts.—A French inventor, Martenol, has, like Leo There- 
min, produced sound waves from the atmosphere. The tone 
quality is excellent but the pitch is without control. The 
instrument presents an advance over Theremin’s in that it 
can be played by means of a keyboard. 


Every GERMAN City To HAve OPERA 

3ERLIN.—A new society has been founded, called the 
Deutsche Gastspieloper, to provide all German cities with 
opera. Each city that does not support its own opera house 
will be visited by a travelling company, which will give a 
stated number of performances. The society was created 
under the leadership of Hermann Gura. The musical direc- 
tor is Richard Falk. 

Strauss Opera Brincs Composer Recorp FEE 

3ERLIN.—The price paid Richard Strauss for the score 
of his Egyptian Helena, which has just had a sensational suc 
cess in Dresden and Vienna, is reported to be $50,000, the 
highest ever received by a composer for a single work. This 
is, of course, exclusive of royalties. The opera, as already 
cman. is scheduled to be performed at the Metropolitan 
in New York next November, with Jeritza in the title role. 


Zz 
SictL1AN WINS OPERA PRIZE 


Mran.—A prize of 10,000 lire (about $225) for an 
opera in one act, has been awarded to Pietro Ferro, a Si- 





HILDA GRACE GELLING, 


Vocal teacher of New York, who acquitted herself with her 

usual distinction as convention chairman for the First Na- 

tional Voice Study Convention, sponsored by The Guild of 

Vocal Teachers, which was held recently at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel in New York. 
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cilian. The successful composer is well known as a writer 
of symphonic and piano music. The opera is written on 
a libretto by Ettore Moschino, and is called Il Sogno di 
Tristano (The Dream of Tristan). As yet no arrange 
ments have been made public as to where or when the work 
will be given its premiére. peg 
New SCHREKER OPERA FOR BERLIN 
Beruin.—Franz Schreker’s latest opera, Der Singende 
Teufel, is going to have its world-premiére at the Berlin 
Opera (Unter den Linden) next November. x 
Turtin’s Conservatory Moves to New Homi 
MiLtan.—The Liceo Musicale Giuseppe Verdi, of Turin, 
has translocated to its own new and beautiful palace. The 
inauguration was carried out by the Duke of Bergamo and 
celebrated by a concert of carefully selected music. 
Cc. dl 
MuraATorE MArRIED AGAIN 
Monte Carto.—Lucien Muratore, renowned French ten- 
or, formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera, who recently di- 
vorced Lina Cavalieri in Paris, has just married again. 
His bride is Mme. Veuve Edouard Toutron, née Marie 
Louise Brissaud, of Menton, whence Muratore’s family 
originally came. The ceremony was completely private 
and Muratore and his young wife are installed in a villa 
near Nice where they expect to spend some time. a 
FRANKFORT MusIcAL EXHIBITION OPENED BY RETHBER( 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIiN.—A _ special exhibition was opened 
recently in F. N. Manskopf’s historical Music Museum by 
Elisabeth Rethberg. This great German artist of whom 
President Coolidge said, “she has re-conquered the White 
House for Germany by her art,’ made a sensational hit in 
the recent premiére of Richard Strauss’ Egyptian Helen 
in Dresden. H. I 
Paut Duxkas’ New FAntaisieE CHorREGRAPHIQUE 
Monte Cario.—Paul Dukas is finishing a Fantaisie 
Chorégraphique which will be produced next season at the 
Paris Opéra. It is one of the works which Director Rouché 
intends to give in Vienna when the opera company visits 
that city next year. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 


The most prized contest which is given at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is that offered by Dean Frederic 
Shailer Evans for the best piano playing. This is given 
annually and consists of a set of Grove’s Encyclopedia of 
Music. This year a large number of competitors were listed, 
but one of the Dean's own pupils was awarded the honor by 
six judges, consisting of Augustus O. Palm, Lillian Tyler 
Plogstedt, Karin Dayas, Louis Saverne, Daniel Ericourt 
and Rudolph Thomas. The honor was given to Marvin 
Schutte. Mr. Evans has been represented in solo recitals 
by three of his pupils in piano: Helen Stiles, Elsie Moore, 
Julia Cameron, and a miscellaneous program by a number 
of his pupils. 

Dr. Karol Liszniewski recently presented’a class of his 
pupils in recital at the Conservatory in the Concert Hall. 
The program showed a discriminating musical taste, in- 
cluding the standard classics as well as representative mod- 
erns. The following young performers produced a big sing- 
ing tone and their technical nee was quite remark- 
able: Anita Cook, of Hollywood, Cal.; Katheryn Royer, of 
Columbus, O.; Ruth Winn, of Gloster, Miss.: Charlotte 
Woodward, of Selma, Ala.; Harriet Palmer. of Mesa, Ariz.: 
Mary James, of San Antonio, Tex.; and Ralph Briggs, of 
Richmond, Va 

Advanced students from the class of Jennie Vardeman 
recently gave a piano recital program in the school concert 
hall. A program drawn feeun a wide range of classical 
and modern piano literature brought forward in a convince 
ing manner a number of accomplished young musicians, 
including Dorothy Davis, Margaret Rowe, Mary Northrup 
Goble, Nannette Moss, Rubye Aston, Mary John O’Dom, 
Alice Horton, Alice Boyle, Ruth Jones, Rosalind Pulskamp 
and Dorothy Smith. 

Leo Paalz, of the piano department of the Conservatory, 
presented Esther Von Bockern, in a pre-graduation piano 
recital. Miss Von Bockern’s program was drawn from the 
most exacting piano literature and she played it with great 
credit to herself and instructor. 


Los Angeles Opera Season to Open October 1 


Los Angeles’ grand opera season will open on October 1 
with a gala performance of Madame Butterfly, with Elisa 
beth Rethberg in the title role. Announcement of the dates 
of this season was made by Gurney E. Newlin and Merle 
Armitage, president and manager of the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association. The season will continue for two 
weeks. In addition to the two permanent directors of the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association, Gaetano Merola 
and Pietro Cimini, three guest conductors will appear: 
Antonio dell’ Orefice and Wilfred Pelletier, of the Metr« 
politan, and Giacomo Spadoni, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Interest in the coming season centers especially about the 
appearance of Maria Jeritza and Elisabeth Rethberg, the 
two leading sopranos of the Metropolitan, who will make 
their operatic debuts in Los Angeles during the coming sea- 
= Among the other visiting stars of prominence will be 

Edward Johnson, Lawrence Tibbett, Giuseppe Danise, Ric- 
cardo Martin, Angelo Bada, Lodovico Oliviero, Armand 
Tekawten, Gennaro Barra, Louis D’Angelo, Millo Picco, 
Ezio Pinza, Marion Telva and Elda Vittori. 

The complete program includes: Madame 
Tosca, Love of Three Kings, Turandot, Carmen, 
Faust, Pagliacci, Cavalleria, and Andrea Chenier. 


Butterfly, 
The Jest, 


Soloists to Appear at Chautauqua 


The following instrumental soloists are scheduled to ap- 
pear at Chautauqua, N. Y., this summer with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel: Ernest Hutcheson and John Erskine, pianists; 
Paul Kochanski, Mischa Mischakoff and Albert Stoessel, 
violinists: Hugh Porter. organist, and Lajos Shuk, cellist. 
Vocal soloists scheduled for apnearance are Ruth Rogers 
and Ruth Shaffner. sopranos: Dorma Lee and May Bar- 
ron, contraltos; Horatio Connell, Norman Jolliffe and 
Earle Spicer, baritones; Judson House and Charles Mas- 
senger, tenors. 








A Few Critical Echoes From 
RICHARD BUHLIG’S 


Recent American Tour 


He gave a performance of dignity, his interpreta- 
tions combining a grasp of technical and emotional 
characterization of salient mood 


Times, New York 


material, a sturdy 
from widely diverging masters 
City. 


Mr. Buhlig is an artist and his aims are of the 
loftiest kind He 
and self-effacement. His performance of the Schu 


plays good music with devotion 
bert Impromptu had variety and color together with 
admirable clarity —W. J 
New York. 


Henderson, Evening Sun, 


Richard Buhlig is an artist whose presence on our 
Herald 


concert platforms is a distinct musical gain 


Tribune, New York. 


His performance is a revelation of Beethoven and 


consequently of his own consummate artistry.—Los 


Angeles Examine 


His performance justified the claim made on his 
behalf that no American pianist is his superior and 
Redfern Mason, / 


few Europeans his equal raminer 


San Francisco 


never live in vain while there 
Viner, Butte, Montana 


Great composers will 
are Buhligs. 


Made his Worcester debut with a burst of tone, 
both fortissimo and pianissimo, which stamped him 
among the great artists of the present day.—Gazette, 


Worcester, Mass. 





Mr. Buhlig writes of the 


— Paldwin— 


“It gives me keen pleasure to add my name to 
the distinguished company of artists who have 
proclaimed the outstanding excellence of the 
Baldwin pianos. They have a quality especially 
dear to me, a quality which is the very essence 
of the piano; this is the clarion and bell-like 
quality of their tone. Add to this a capacity 
for extreme power, and an action of the greatest 
precision and sensitiveness and the artist finds 
in this instrument all possibilities of sonority 
at his disposal. 


“My delight was great when first I played 
your pianos, and has continuous crescendo as my 
acquaintance with them has grown We, whose 
good fortune it is to play them, must congratu- 
late and thank you, and congratulate ourselves." 











The Baldwin Piano Co, 


New Y« 
-iRioaae 


Cincinnati CricaG 


INDIANAPOLIS <a SAN cecies 
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Expressions from European Newspapers 





Dresdener Nachrichten, (Dresden) 

There will undoubtedly never be a Helen who sings 
more beautifully than Elisabeth Rethberg. The 
melodious character of the opera was brought out 
to the full by her truly divine voice, and almost 


incredibly perfect vocal art.—June 7, 1928. 


Prager Tagblatt, (Prague) 


Elisabeth Rethberg, with a voice of remarkable 
power, rare beauty and perfect training, made a 
most imposing Helen.—June 7, 1928. 


Neues Wiener Tagblatt, (Vienna) 

At the close, there was enthusiasm and cheer- 
ing without end. Helen was sung by 
Elisabeth Rethberg, who possesses a 
magnificent voice of perfect evenness 
in all registers; delicate and full 
of feeling in the legato, power- 
ful in dramatic episodes, bril- 
liant in the high regions. 

June 7, 1928. 


gy ac4 


113 West 57% St. 





Berlin Tagblatt, (Berlin) 


Elisabeth Rethberg is the possessor of one of the 
warmest and most glorious voices in the world 
today, and an absolutely perfect vocal art. ‘The 
recalls were almost innumerable.—June 7, 1928. 


Berlin Lokalanzeiger, (Berlin) 


Elisabeth Rethberg was a Helen regal in mien and 
striking in tone and gesture.—June 7, 1928. 


Koelnische Zeitung, (Cologne) 


In appearance and vocally Elisabeth Rethberg was 
a Helen full of majesty.—June 7, 1928. 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt, (Hamburg) 


The three difficult principal roles in the new opera 
make great demands on the singers. Elisabeth 
Rethberg’s portrayal of Helen should stand as a 
model for the role. Vocally, she will probably be 
equalled in it by very few. Her powers are at 
their zenith; her full and colorful soprano is truly 
exceptional.—June 7, 1928. 


Excerpts from Disp 
New York News; 


New York Times 


Everyone will admit Helen has a great vocal part 

berg’s singing of it was worthy of the great 
offered her. : 
The opera was received enthusiastically by a cr 
music critics from all parts of Europe. Recalls 
cheers particularly hearty for Mme. Rethberg w 
an overwhelming impression.—June 7, 1928. 








New York America 


The world premiere of Richard Strauss’ “Egyptid 
Dresden tonight amid tumultuous applause, 
Rethberg of the Metropolitan Opera, New Y 
performance. She received sixty curtain calls. 
The house was packed with hundreds of cele 
America, including Toscanini.—June 7, 1928. 


New York Telegraph 


Exclusive cable advices from Fritz Busch, who 
“Egyptian Helen,” the new opera of Richard St 
miere at Dresden, Wednesday, are presented by 
“Elisabeth Rethberg is simply overwhelming i 
great triumph—in fact, it is one of the unforg 
whole operatic experience. 

The opera is a smashing and overwhelming 
Strauss.”—June 8, 1928. 


New York Tribune 


Mime. Rethberg, who bore the brunt of the vocal a 
the opera, was highly successful in both respects, 
accuracy. In ability to meet the talking but sin 
remarkable effectiveness in setting forth the Tro 
without waste. She received many ovations.—J 


Further Conspicuous Eng 





Opens Ravinia Opera Season June 23rd a 
Masked Ball.” Makes 24 appearances du 


Sings four weeks engagement with San 
Angeles Opera Companies. 


Appears for twelve weeks with Metropolita 
in New York. 


Tours America twelve weeks in concert. 


Returns to Europe for four weeks special 


Scala (Milan). 
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Troy 


World Premiere 


ian Helen’ 


to European Newspapers 


Ss 
Daily News, (London) 


Elisabeth Rethberg, as Helen, was positively 
magnificent; her portrayal of the role was 
worthy of a Bernhardt or a Duse. To her 

atre containing wonderful acting was added her glorious 


numerous and vocal art.—June 7, 1928. 
mance created 


Elisabeth Reth- 
the composer 





took place at 
for Elisabeth 
dominated the 


Europe and Hamburger Anzeiger, (Hamburg) 


The parquet of the Staatsoper was filled with the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of two continents. Elisabeth Reth- 
and produced berg’s triumphantly beautiful voice did much towards 


h had its pre- at: a ‘ Rae a 
ie Telegraph. making the work a success.—June 7, 1928. 
She scored a 

homents of my 


the genius of 


Tl Ditiieete wit Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, (Berlin) 


hl strength and 
sic she showed 
¢ vividly and 


The effect of the opera depends primarily on the 
singers, who must be of the highest calibre. In 
this respect, the world premiere was a 
remarkable performance. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, vocally and musically, was a mag- 
nificent Helen. Her success was. tre- 
mendous.——June 8, 1928. 
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News of the Week 


continues at the 


at the Rialto. 

Berwald’s $1000 Estey Organ Company’s 
composition for organ and orchestra is being 
week by J. M. Coopersmith, organist, and the 

Grand Orchestra, under David Mendoza 
announcement states that Rosa Raisa, Chi 
will appear in two new productions, and 
ulican, Indian baritone, has also been engaged 
ne presentations 


The Lion and the Mouse 


Mouse, a famous play of twenty-five 
life again at the Warner Theater last 
form of a Vitaphone film. It is safe 

always a simple one, does not lend 

lily to a film presentation In fact, at times it 
appeared rather silly, when Lionel Barry 
Alec Francis closed the story with a dialogue 
didn’t ring true. While the writer had never seen 
still he was disappointed because it is well known 

he bis t stage successes of the past. It cer- 
tory and in truth not the kind of 


Rivoli and The Drag Net has 


illiam 


Vitaphone 


ra star, 


and The 


catne to 
the ory 


espec ially 


best 


Vitaphone making it 
May Me 


he novelty of the 
hear Lionel Barrymore, 

llier, Jr., talk, The and The 

an ordinary film. It is not nearly as 
the previous Warner Brothers’ presenta- 


Lion 


was somewhat saved 
who is not 
view of his 


Of cou The Lion and The Mouse 
artistry of Lionel Barrymore, 
so a fine spe aker In 
shame to waste them on 
Ryder. It is quite cer- 
himself appreciated its limited possibilities 
did fairly well as the daughter of the finan 
her voice is rather shrill and de- 

t er loveliness. Willie Collier, Jr., 
job as the f Money” Ryder who 
is father’s mercenary qualities and loved very 
May What he had to do, however, he did 


the splendid 
lv a great actor but al 
rather a 
f “Ready Money” 


own talents it seemed 


1 


son of “Ready 


will be a 
The story 
Warner 

stories of the 

stuft 
which The 


success at the box 
is too melo 
Brothers would 

Tenderloin 
and not the 
Lion and 


Mouse 
Vitaphone 
and hour 
more 
that 
story ol 


up a ftew 

public likes 
washy type of 
is a ranking number 


sort of 


New England States to Have Vitaphones 
Publix Theaters installing thirty Vitaphones in 
in New Engiand, and with the New England 
rating Company, through its president, Jake 

houses in Greater 

accounts in New 


an option on ten for 
tal number of Vitaphone 
ceed seventy by July 1 
ve theater are now using 
addition to the 


Theaters, ¢€ ight other 


Vitaphone At the 
Publix and New 
theaters which are 
Vitaphone In this list are 
Theater, Providence; the Bates Theater, Attle- 
Theater, Lowell; Empire Theater, Lawrence ; 
Theater, M irlboro: Strand, in South Joston ; The 
Brow , and the Colonial, in Newport 
Manager, is most opti 
Vitaphone in New England. 
number of exhibitors using 
pinion that, by October 1 
10,000 or more popu 
conclusions are war 
exhibitors expressed to 
trip through the New England states 
recent months, of Vitaphone 


sent time there are in 
land Operating 


ted for the operation of 


rand 


, Eastern Sales 
future of 
increasing 
lins is of the 
cities ot 


His 


opinions i 


majority of 
a Vitaphone 
by the 
recent 


increase, i 


Roxy’s 


with a gorgeous display and 
attracting a crowd. If other movie 
they might learn something 
there is a and we judge 


hat he gives the public an exceptional lot for 


week at Roxy’s 
rformance 
mplaining of losses 


secret somewher« 


tot 


opens the program, and Erno 
is played by the orches- 
Mr. Van Duzee, in the 
a royal purple robe, si 
ild modify his gestures he would be 
i include a graceful 
entitled the 
Boheme to 
Just Like a 
sentimental 
Roxyettes, is excel 
ooden Soldier but it 


dancers is 


\ snappy org 
Angela 


assisted by 


il S¢ C 

Mia, a tuneful idea, 
Harold Van 
draped in 


k Ape 
tr : Duzec 
balcony, who 1s sings 
Divertissements 
and Patricia Bowman 
a touch of La Vie de 
wroughly charming 
noncommital 
lack, with the 
smacks of the W 
effect of minimizing the 


is a and 
Jumping 
that it 
and the 





“I am sure that in this 
number you have struck 
the magic chord that 


will echo in all hearts.” 
MARIE TIFFANY 


LOVE’S MAGIC 


Song by FRANK H. GREY 


(2 keys) Price 40 cents 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co, 


New York Chicago 


fostor 
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cleverly obtained by contrasts of scenery and costumes 
Fete Boheme includes several little skits: Carnival, Troika, 
Pizzicato, The Man I Love (sung by Gladys Rice), Danse 
Apache (by Von Grona and Betty Woodruff), which 
proved to be more of an acrobatic stunt than any sort of a 
dance, and a spectacular Finale. There were several other 
items listed which did not take place. The Movietone was 
especially fine this week. 

The picture was entitled How to Handle Women. } 
why the title, is something for someone to fathom. The 
story is of the value of the peanut when put into clever use 
by Glenn Tryon as Leonard Higgins. The story is father 
inane; the attempt at buffoonery is too obvious. One of the 
best spots comes when Higgins, posing as the Prince of 
Vulgaria, nonchalantly makes use of a knife and oyster 
fork to extricate peanuts. 


The Mark Strand 

Colleen Moore, supported by Edmund Lowe, in Hap 
piness Ahead (First National Picture), features the week’s 
bill at the Mark Strand. The picture is better acted than 
constructed; it is one of those improbable movie stories, 
which fails to move because of its improbabilitv. Mr 
Lowe, as usual a “bad man,” or at least a man with a bad 
past, marries a sweet, pure girl, Miss Moore, which does 
not suit Kay Lears (Lilyan Tashman), a former lady-friend 
of the ex-convict. She confronts him with the ultimatum 
of either returning to her or going back to prison. He 
elects the latter alternative, rather than leave his wife; his 
solace is that there is happiness ahead after he comes out 

The Movietone News has its first Strand . presentation 
holds the interest of the audience. Florence Moore 
Lieut. Gitz Rice is charming in a singing act 
of two numbers, and Hobart Bosworth, billed as the Dean 
of Cinema Actors, claims attention in a melodramatic sketch 
entitled A Man of Peace. The ingenues, good to look at, 
and young, appear in Syncopating Sweeties from the Zieg 
field Follies, and the program ends with a dual organ solo 
played by Waiter Wild and Frederick Smith. 


Just 


and 
assisted by 


Paramount 


The orchestral selection at Paramount this week is the 
ever lovely Temple Bells, followed by the “up-to-the-min- 
ute” News reel. Jesse Crawford gives his usual concert on 
the organ and easily wins the plaudits of the audience as 
does Paul Ash in a fresh revue, Step This Way, Clara Bow 
a gunman’s gal in Ladies of the Mob. The bill 

even with Ash's quivering knees and feet 


appears as 
is just lat 


Capitol 

The Capitol this week opens with the symphonic prelude 
for organ and orchestra by Dr. William Berwald, winner 
of the $1,000 prize awarded by the National Association of 
Organists, through the generosity of the Estey Organ Com 
pany. Dr. Berwald, who is professor of composition and 
piano at Syracuse University, is a musician of repute and 
has a number of worthy works to his credit, but in this, the 
symphonic prelude, he has done something really distin 
guishing. The work is finely constructed. Melodious, it also 
has many striking effects which the orchestra, under David 
Mendoza, and J. M. Coopersmith, organist, revealed to the 
full. The audience received the new work with warm ap 
preciation. Dr. Berwald’s symphonic prelude should become 
popular 

The rest of the bill includes the Capitol Magazine, Walt 
and the Capitolians in Gypsy Trail, and the picture 
Americans, amusing in many respects. 


) 
Roesner 


is We 


N. Y. College of Music Commencement 


The New York College of Music commencement exer 
cises were held in Town Hall on June 15. A concert pre 
ceded the giving out of diplomas which were awarded to 
Iwao Fukui, Janette Halperin and Howard A. Kay 

The concert opened with the first movement of the Mozart 
quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello played by Harriet 
Fisher, Iwao Fukui, Wilhelm Kindsgrab and Marguerite 
Buttleman. The number was well balanced and _ spiritedly 
done Du Bois’ Fantaisie for the harp was interpreted 
by Mary Brubaker, who has a good command of her in 
strument; Antoinetta Mancini offered the Liszt Tarantella 
with genuine artistry and a good rounded tone; Rhea 
Becker has an excellent soprano voice, of even quality and 
resonance, and was thus able to give a smooth rendition of 
the Faust Jewel Song. An interesting musician is Esther 
Heller, who possesses a vivacious and sparkling personality 
and played the Allegro from the Symphonie Espagnol with 
the verve and sureness of a veteran. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
concerto for piano was given by Eugene Helmer with care- 
ful attention to technic and climaxes. The String Ensembl 
finished the musical program by playing Haydn's op. 54 
Once more one was aware of the fine blending of tone of 
the performers 

The awarding of diplomas followed, and teacher's certifi 
cates were awarded to Aurora Cardenas, Emilia de Terzo, 
Harriet Fisher, Elizabeth Lortz, Antoinetta Mancini, Kath 
erine Mickey, Lillian Mondelli, Vincenza Palumbo, Irving 
Schlein and Jack Fina. Testimonials were given to forty 
students. The address was made by Alphonse G. Koelble 


Cleveland’s Municipal Concerts 

The Cleveland Orchestra has been engaged by the city of 
Cleveland for its second season of free concerts in Edge- 
water and Gordon parks, on the shores of Lake Erie. Con- 
certs are to begin Tuesday evening, June 26, and to continue 
for five weeks, alternating between the two parks. 

Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, will be in charge. Ringwall conducted the first 
season last summer. He will have a fifty-piece orchestra, 
made up of members of the regular symphony organiza- 
tion. Many of the first chair men will return for the 
summer engagement, among them Josef Fuchs, concert 
master. 

Nationality nights, when local musical organizations of 
various foreign speaking groups will take over half the 
programs, will be one of the chief features. These will 
be on Wednesday and Saturday nights. Thursdays will he 
symphony nights, The rest of the programs will consist 
largely of popular classics and light opera members. Con 
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W orld’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 

gy i Ba Roxy's, with the best 
. pir in motion pictures and 
(Roxy) divertissements. Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra 


Beg. Sat. June 23 
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with NorMAN Kerry 
and Lewis Stone 
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Biggest and Best Talking Picture Yet 
\ Warner Gros. Vitaphone Picture 











certs will be given nightly with the exception of Mondays. 
Last year’s concerts were attended by between 7,000 and 
15,000 people every night. Arrangements are being made 


to broadcast portions of the series by Station WTAM. 


Carmela Ponselle at the Palace 

According to the critic of the New York Evening Sun, 
Carmela Ponselle, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, “scored the musical triumph of the vaudeville 
year,” at the Palace Theater last week, where she filled a 
special one weck engagement. 

Miss Ponselle made an altogether handsome picture in 
her white bouffant gown with red poppies contrasting against 
her dark hair. She was very cordially received on the day 
the MusicaL Courter representative heard her, June 12, and 

In excellent voice, Miss Ponselle 
Fatale aria from Don Carlos, an 
admirable vehicle, but somehow or other it did not mean 
as much to the audience as the Mon Coeur S’Ouvre a ta 
Voix, from Samson and Delilah, or the Habanera from 
Carmen, a request, which went by far the best of the 
three. This was given with a certain flair and dash of 
spirit that won the audience 


scored a splendid success. 
first offered the O Don 


One would like to hear this 
talented young singer in the role. The only English song, 
April, My April, by H. C. Milligan, was a pleasing con- 
trast of lightness to the heavier arias. 

Sol Alberti presided at the piano and rendered a solo, 
a concert etude by MacDowell. There have been numerous 
opera singers who have tried a “flier” into vaudeville and 
who have fared but poorly. Not so Carmela Ponselle. 
Perhaps this is because she began her singing career in 
vaudeville, and the day has arrived when singers can jump 
from opera and concert into light opera and variety and 
back, without it hurting them. 


Madge Daniell’s Pupils Active 

Lucy Lord, prima donna of Golden Dawn, signed with the 
Publix Theaters for twenty weeks; she will open at the 
Paramount in a review called West Point. Annie Pritchard, 
of Greenwich Village Follies at the Winter Garden, is. a 
weekly radio feature and broadcasted recently over Station 
WHN for J. Huddleston’s Beauty Interview, when she sang 
a program of songs. She is to repeat the program 
WPAP 

Ward Tollman is meeting with success singing the leading 
baritone role in stock at Davenport, Iowa. Harold Hen- 
nesey, tenor, is appearing in vaudeville in a sketch called 
Enter Marie, in which he sings the principal role. All are 
pupils of Madge Daniell, who has many singers in musical 
comedies and operettas on Broadway 


over 


ESTHER 


prano, 


LUNDY NEWCOMB, 

Imerican who will be heard at the Erie, Pa., 
Festival at Conneaut Lake, July 9 to 16. Mrs. Newcomb 
will appear as soloist with orchestra, singing operatic arias 
and a group of modern songs. During the past season the 
soprano has had several successful appearances as soloist 
with the Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago under 
Ethel Leginska’s leadership, with the Boston Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the same conductor, and with the 
Little Symphony of Chicago. Mrs. Newcomb has booked 
many appearances in concert and recital for next season, 

which she expects will be one of her busiest. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 
and her secretary, Edith Prilek, photographed between re 
hearsals at the Harrisburg, Pa., Festival, where the Metro 
politan artist recently sang, near the close of a record tour 
of forty-four concerts, in addition to her Metropolitan ap- 
pearances which amounted to thirty, twenty-one in New 
York and nine on tour. Miss Ponselle is one of the busiest 
young singers now before the public. She will spend the 
summer at her camp at Lake Placid, N. Y. 





ROBERT STEEL, 
who, according to cable dispatches, has been engaged as lead- 
ing baritone of the Heidelberg Opera house for the sea- 
1928-29. For the past two years Mr. Steel has been 
studying with Pasquale Amato. (Photo by Florence Van 
Damm, New York.) 
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DAISY JEAN 
and her manager, Jean Wiswell, on the links, discussing the 
fifth hole, over which there is some dissension. From the 
snapshot it would appear that the Belgian cellist-soprano- 
harpist ts having things mostly her own way. But Miss 
Wiswell has a very tactful way of handling her tempera- 
mental artists. 
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A GROUP OF PICNICKERS 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music Faculty Phe 
are, from left to right, Ward Lewis, Mrs. H. A. Edwards, 
Mrs. Andre de Ribaupierre, Ruth Edwards, Jean and Mari 
Martin, Mrs. Beryl Rubinstein, Franklyn B. Sanders and 


Corruie Rogers. 
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ERNESTO CARONNA, 
formerly baritone of La Scala, who is now one of the best 
known vocal teachers in Milan. Jencte Callaway-John did 
some extensive work with him for three years before return- 
ing to New York and pays him high tribute. 


ROSA LOW, 
soprano, who recently sailed for Europe for the summer. 
Miss Low will be heard in several cities during her sojourn 
abroad, returning in the fall for her season, under the direc- 
tion of R. E. Johnston. 





WALTER OBERT 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and a group of his students who have 
completed the course in elementary harmony which supple 
ments their regular piano lessons 





THEODORE 
VAN YORX, 
who, announces 
that he will con- 
tinue to teach 
voice during the 
summer as usual 
His —commodious 
studios, centrally 
located, are light 
and cool, adja- 
cent to railroad, 
subway and ele- 
vated stations, 





YOUTHFUI 
PARTICIPANTS 
IN PIANO AND 
VMVUSICIANSHIP 

RECITAL 
Bartholomex 


nine year old 
Mrs. Doro 


Angelica 
(left), 





and a profession- 
al accémpanist 
for coaching gives 
added advantage 
to students. Mr. 
Van Yorx’ long 
experience as 
singer and teach- 
er places him 
high among met- 
ropolitan vocal 
masters. He takes 
pride in develop- 
ing young and in- 
experienced voices, as well as advanced coaching for church, 
oratorio, concert and opera, 











daughter of 
thy Thompson Barthol 
omew, and Virginia 
Dessar, age seven 
(right), daughter of M: 
and Mrs. William Des 
sar, who took part in the 
jomt piano and musician 
ship recital given at the 
Effa Ellis Perfield stu- 
dios on June 3 They 
are pupils of Mrs. Pe: 
field and Felecia Turner. 
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Most of the new music of Red Russia sounds grey. 
Perhaps the reason popular music is so popular, is 
because it is melodious. 


Some folks wonder why the MusicaL CourIER 
often warns musicians not to speculate. 
6 
Hungary has just obtained a loan of $36,000,000. 
Now we may expect more Hungarian rhapsodies. 
A 
Now is the summer of discontent for the paid 
operatic claque of the major opera houses in Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Meeker’s Mountain, in Colorado, moved 150 yards 
in a week That is no record. Liszt’s Mountain 
(a symphonic poem) disappeared altogether. 


. 


women in business and the professions 
There are many 
female music teachers, not college bred, who earn 
much more than that sum. 


. 


College 
earn an average of $3,500 yearly. 


Story and legend tell that there used to be com- 
posers named Weber, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein, 
and it is well for the present generation to find it 
out, now that even the modernistic camp is beginning 
to glance backward and sigh for the delectable days 
of melody. 

\ committee, appointed by no one in particular 
and for a futile purpose, has selected the “greatest 
twelve living persons.” The dozen chosen are Edi- 
son, Mussolini, Einstein, Marconi, Bernard Shaw, 
Henry Ford, Madame Curie, Clemenceau, Jane Ad- 
dams, Paderewski, Orville Wright and Kipling. The 
selection is not bad, on the whole, except that we 
would substitute Richard Strauss for Ford, and are 
not disinclined to put Trotzky in the place of Kipling. 

6 

\ banquet has been arranged in London for the 
last week in June at which visiting American music 
educators are invited to meet prominent English 
musicians. This has been arranged by Percy A. 
Scholes, music critic to the British Broadcasting 
Company, who was recently-a-guest speaker at the 
Music Supervisors’ National Convention in Chicago. 
It is intended through this banquet to offer an op- 
portunity to visit London schools, and to have a sight- 
seeing trip through London. Particulars of the 
banquet and visit to the schools may be had from 
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Percy A. Scholes, care of the Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, 
England. 


Two more new books about Beethoven are on the 
market. Does his music need all that explaining 
nearly one hundred years after his death, a period 
during which his works have been on the concert 
programs incessantly ? 


Marinuzzi’s numerous American admirers will be 
interested to hear of his success in directing a series 
of symphony concerts at the Fenice in Venice. The 
first of these included the Eroica and Glinka’s Fan- 
tasia, both (especially the Beethoven) being greatly 
admired. 


Dear old Mascagni has done it again. This time 
it is a band concerto called Tito Schipa—a tribute to 
the greatness of the tenor. The concerto was given 
at Squinzano and was followed by a program en- 
tirely Mascagnian. The local press reported “fervid 
applause.” 


EE 


President Hibben, of Princeton University, said 
in his Commencement speech: “Beauty is not an 
empty form.” That educator’s belief had long 
been shared by those who watched with serenity the 
efforts to destroy beauty in music, efforts which 
failed dismally and completely. 


. 


Musical circles in Italy are exultant over the news 
of the first performance in Dresden of Verdi’s Mac- 
beth. Musically speaking, Italy is for the Italians, 
and the rest of the world, too. Still, it is gratifying 
to them that the nation of most serious musicians 
appreciates the more serious of the Verdi works. 
Macbeth is very rarely given in Italy. 


These are great days for music in America and 
American musicians, but nevertheless the elevator 
boys in the Steinway Building (where the MusIcaL 
Courter offices have their home) report that as they 
go up and down in their cars, not an hour passes 
in which they fail to hear some of the passengers 
speak Russian, German, Italian, French, Polish, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Spanish, or other foreign lan- 
guages. 


oom )——.» 


On August 19 Ludwig Wuellner will be seventy 
years old. This news will come as a surprise to his 
many admirers who have been admiring the appar- 
ently eternal youth of that fine artist. It is now 
almost half a century that Dr. Wuellner has been 
devoting himself to the presentation of German 
song, poetry and drama, and with the coming cele- 
bration of his seventieth birthday, his followers are 
planning to pay him a material tribute. It also is in 
part a necessity, for because of the war deprecia- 
tion of the German mark, Ludwig Wuellner lost the 
fortune he had been able to make during his many 
years of service to art by giving to the public some 
of the highest examples of German music and litera- 
ture. America knows him through his recitals here 
years ago, and our audiences and critics received 
him enthusiastically for the subtlety and force of his 
presentations, even though Wuellner’s singing voice 
no longer was fresh when he visited this country. 
The contemplated tribute to the distinguished artist 
will take the form of a gift of honor, with an ad- 
dress signed by the donors. The tribute will be pre- 
sented as a gift of Honor to Ludwig Wuellner on 
his coming birthday. If the sum acquired reaches a 
sufficient amount, a Ludwig Wuellner Foundation 
will be established so that the name, to which his 
father also brought honor, will continue to endure 
in the circles of culture. The Foundation will be 
under the supervision of the German Minister of 
Culture and will allow needy students to study 
Wuellner’s unique kind of art (principally the clas- 
However, until the time of his death, the 
interest on the capital shall be used exclusively by 
Dr. Wuellner himself. Anyone desiring to take part 
in the gift to Dr. Wuellner, may send a check, draft, 
or money order to Coenraad V. Bos (so long Wuell- 
ner’s admirable co-interpreter at the piano) at 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin; or to Richard Ger- 
ner, care of Deutsche Bank Depositenkass, B. C., 
Schafer Strasse, Berlin. Some of those on the com- 
mittee of the Ludwig Wuellner Foundation are: 
Eugen d’Albert, Hermann Abendroth, Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler, Gerhart Hauptmann, Emil Ludwig, 
Max von Schillings, Felix von Weingartner, Hugo 
Thimig, and Bruno Walter. 


Sics). 


June 21, 1928 
SCHOENBERG DEBUNKED 


In the May-June issue of Modern Music, 
Hugo Leichtentritt explains Schoenberg’s har- 
mony as well as his melody and form. He goes 
to great pains to make clear this strange music, 
and almost convinces one that it is music. That 
it is logical according to Schoenberg's logic, ap- 
pears certain; but then Schoenberg’s logic is a 
strange thing. Schoenberg would appear to 
consider everything in the making of music ex- 
cept the one thing that the whole world hereto- 
fore has considered of some slight importance 
—beauty. 

One reads Leichtentritt’s learned essay in 
vain to discover any reason for Schoenberg’s 
peculiar mentality. It is no doubt useful to 
know why musicians do certain things and how 
they might explain their methods, and Leich- 
tentritt helps the student perceive that Schoen- 
berg’s methods are not so entirely removed 
from tonality as some of us have supposed. He 
explains that many of his melodies can be ana- 
lyzed by ordinary methods, and that his harmo- 
nies are related to simple harmonies. 

But in spite of this logic one does not see 
why Schoenberg should wish to set groups of 
notes together which look like chords but 
which are simply and purely discords terrible 
to listen to. It is not the harmonic explanation 
of the moderns that one wants, but some in- 
sight into their reasons for doing what they do. 
Nearly every modern, once upon a time, has 
written some reasonable music. Why have 
they abandoned reason for unreasonP Theory, 
even such lucid theory as Leichtentritt’s, fails 
to tell us, and until we are told, what else mat- 
ters P 

There are moderns and moderns, some more 
mad, or more nearly sane, than others. We 
judge them by our understanding of their mu- 
sic—or by the noise of it which we utterly fail 
to understand. Sometimes, the madder they 
are the more successful they are. If the noise 
and din is sufficiently vicious the crowd howls 
for joy, not because they understand it as mu- 
sic, but because they understand it as noise. 
Such music needs no explanation—as music— 
because it is not music and cannot be explained 
as music. 


But there is a great deal of modernism that 
sounds so much like music that we assume it 
to be music even if it is all discord—like 
Schoenberg’s. This never becomes popular— 
because it is logical and because people cannot 
understand why a composer should pretend to 
write music when he, in reality, has no inten- 
tion of writing music whatever. In other words, 
the public wants sincerity. The public wants 
either frank and honest clash and clang, or it 
wants music. Schoenberg writes something 
half way between the two. 

Leichtentritt shows that much of Schoenberg 
can be explained by a system of altered harmo- 
nies. There is nothing new about that. Hull! 
calls the altered notes appogiaturas; Patterson 
shows that all music can be reduced to altera- 
tions—and that if there are too many alterations 
discord results; Casella and Riemann resolve 
everything to the dominants. The fact is that 
the human mind does, unconsciously, this very 
thing. It refers everything back to the nearest 
known harmonies. If it cannot refer the music 
back to any known harmonies it simply accepts 
it as a discord. If the music has neither har- 
mony nor tune, the human mind looks for some- 
thing else in it—barbaric rhythm, clash, clang, 
noise. If it has none of these things, the human 
mind rejects it. 


Let it not be supposed that the Musical Cou- 
rier has any prejudice against modernism or 
fails to value it. On the contrary, the Musical 
Courier believes that some modernism is going 
somewhere, is leading the way to new and beau- 
tiful fields. That, however, is far from saying 
that all modernists are doing so; and among 
those who seem the most futile is Schoenberg. 
Hindemith, Casella, Malipiero, Bartok, Stra- 
vinsky, Honneger, and a dozen others are, ap- 
parently, really striving to write music accord- 
ing to their lights, while Schoenberg appears to 
be striving to make music logical—and cere- 
bral. What one would like to have the learned 
Leichtentritt explain is not Schoenberg’s so- 
called music but his mentality and the mentality 
of many like him. 
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V @Piations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Musica Courier cannot impress on its read- 
ers often enough that it is not primarily an educa- 
tional, aesthetic, or literary journal or magazine but 
principally a musical newspaper. 

It tries to gather for you each week all the cur- 
rent musical news of the world, and if that endeavor 
does not always quite succeed it is only because some- 
times some of the news is not accessible. 

Usually our news is real news; that is, it is printed 
in the MusicaL Courier before it appears any- 
where else. Of course, if news eventuates after 
these pages go to press, and it is important enough to 
interest the general public, you might find the item in 
the news or cable columns of the daily papers, before 
the MusicaL Courter prints all the details in the 
following issue. 

The Musicat Courter has all the news facilities 
of a daily so far as music is concerned, but it has 
not the advantage of appearing seven times a week 
—much to the sorrow of its friends and the relief of 
its contemporaries. 

However, the MusicaL Courter is leagues ahead 
of the dailies as a disseminator of musical news, 
for New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and San Francisco dailies are read only in and 
near those cities, while the MusicaL Courter is read 
all over America and Europe, to say nothing of Aus- 
tralia and the Sandwich Isles, Japan, South Africa, 
and other points remote from our publishing head- 
quarters. (If we received a subscription or two 
from Mars or Jupiter, we would not be more than 
reasonably astonished. ) 

2nenre 

and space the matter sent to this 
office each week by the correspondents and _ repre- 
sentatives of the MusicaL Courier, is a herculean 
task in itself, the magnitude of which may best be 
appreciated when it is said that the editorial staff 
has on hand each Monday morning enough material 
to fill five papers of the kind published by us on 
Thursdays. 

The objects of the Musicat Courter being, then, 
(1) the gathering of musical news, (2) the publica- 
tion and dissemination of musical news, naturally 
some other things in the paper suffer occasionally, in 
spite of the best editorial efforts to the contrary, and 
there are times when the style, makeup, arrange- 
ment, etc., are of.a kind to make the expert grieve 
not often is that the case, however. 

It is useless for the argus-eyed reader to point out 
to the editors such mistakes, and here and there, and 
now and then, errors in spelling, typesetting, and 
even in facts. Our staff sees all those tragedies as 
soon as the paper is off the press, and they tear their 
hair and beat their breasts in intense anguish. “Press 
Day” at the MusicaL Courier printing plant and 
editorial offices is like midnight in a daily newspaper 
building. Our editing is done as well as human 
limitations allow. To err is human, as everyone 
knows, but not to write corrective letters to the edi- 
tors, is divine. 


To read, sift, 





,EINER WALOWEISE, WIE ICH SIE KANN, 
DER LUSTIGEN SOLLST PU NUN LRUSCHEN !* 
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1. Siegfried is helped in his horn-blowing. 2. The Dragon cursing Siegfried—or the prompter? 3. Hagen 


The Musica Courter cannot be “made up” weeks 
in advance, like monthly magazines, or moribund 
musical weeklies full of fiction and pictures. No 
manuscripts are retained in this office for months, 
and polished up in style and content. We have to 
keep our material moving all the time, or-else we 
would be smothered in paper. “In print or in the 
waste basket,” is the motto of these busy rooms and 
desks. 

eRe 

The foregoing is not an apology but a post-season 
explanation to our many thousands of readers and 
advertisers. We ask their patience and indulgence 
for the few slips that might creep into these columns. 
They are inconsequential in the face of the many 
things that come out right and readable and are pre- 
sented in the Musica Courter before they can be 
read anywhere else. 

2R eR 

The perfect music paper will be published at 
Calendas Graecas—which means in the translation: 
“Don’t blame the editors; they are doing their darn- 
dest best.” 

nRme 

And not one hour after dictating the previous 
paragraphs came this postcard from C. N. B.: “The 
MusicaL Courier is an art weekly, a tart weekly, 
and a smart weekly.” If this were red ink, our blush 
would be plainly visible. 

eRe 

A publisher’s announcement asks: “What is the 
unpardonable sin?” When a paid claquer at the 
Opera mistakenly applauds the wrong artist. 

nee 

Like Gaul, in the classics, Beethoven is always 
being divided into three parts by the musical lec- 
turers. 

eee 

Just think what a modernistic composer could 

compose about you if you incurred his displeasure. 
RneRe 

“The greatest artist of the pedals,” writes C. F., 
“is a chiropodist I know.” 

eRe 

It is estimated that a vocabulary of 880 words 
is sufficient for all purposes except when congratu- 
lating a prima donna. 

nR es 

Thank you, Nabopolassar, for forwarding us that 
paragraph about the soprano who sings just to kill 
time. 

eR ® 
Speaking of reformers, as one often does these 
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days, there are many persons who do not like string 
quartet concerts, but they have not yet organized to 
persecute those who attend them. 
Reem eR 
At forty a true musician realizes how little he 
knew at thirty, and how much he thought he knew 
at twenty. 
: nner 
In music there are many persons who, like Dis- 
raeli’s Mr. Kremlin, “have only one idea, and that 
is wrong.” 
eR ® 


Only yesterday 

My life was filled with 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Symphony, 
Because my love 

No longer desired me, 

And my dreams stretched out 
Hopelessly 

Now, 

The pulsating love chords 

Of Tristan and Isolde 

Fill my soul with amorous 
And what if death is the end? 
1 shall go down rapturously, 
With the song of thousands of lovers 
On my lips 


harmonies 


—Antoinette, in New York Graphic 
RR ee 

Comes to this desk—as Greenwich Village littera- 
teurs say—a handsomely printed, papered, and illus- 
trated brochure, sent by the General Management of 
the Bavarian State Theaters. 

The little booklet, printed in English, is in effect 
a prospectus of the Wagner and Mozart Festivals 
to take place this summer in Munich, from July 26 
to August 30, and of which the dates, repertoire, and 
casts have been published from time to time in the 
Musicat Courier. 

Photographs of the State Opera, the Prince Re- 
gent Theater, the performers and conductors, the 
scenery, the Residenz Theater, and snapshots of 
musical and dance rehearsals, form the pictorial con- 
tent of the pamphlet. 

It contains also essays on Wagner and Mozcart, 
together with informative matter relating to the or- 
ganization and conduct of the entire festival appara- 
tus. An interesting prefacing article is by General 
Intendant Freiherr von Franckenstein. 

Anyone desiring a copy of this worth while book- 
let, or tourists here or abroad who wish information 
regarding the Wagner-Mozart festival performances, 
may apply to the Amtliches Bayerisches Reisebureau, 
16 Promenade platz, Munich; telegraphic or cable 
address, Weltreisen, Munich. 

Among the performers familiar to American opera 
patrons are Gertrude Kappel, Paul Bender, Heinrich 
Knote, Curt Taucher, and Leo Blech, conductor. 

eer ese 

H. I. Phillips, originator (in the New York Sun) 
of suggestions for additional planks in the Presi- 
dential platform, offers these musical ones in his 
column of June 13: 

A law barring popular music on player-pianos. 

A Congressional edict forbidding the singing of “Souve- 
nirs’ and, “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life” more than twice 
at any radio station the same evening. 

The elimination of ferryboat musicians, particularly ac- 
cordion players. 

_ The exclusion from choirs of all singers incapable of 
singing. 

A constitutional amendment requiring all voice students 








joining Gunther and Siegfried in blood-brotherhood 
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nothing as serious as that. Just a passing headache, 
let us Say. 
ee FF 


We asked a well known pianist before he sailed 
for Europe recently: “Are you going to play 
abroad?” “No,” he answered, “I’m just going over 
as a kibitzer.” 

nz PR 


Vacation 
1—Anticipation. 
2—Realization. 
3—Satiation. 
4—-Stagnation. 
5——Cessation. 
»—Orccupation. 
7 Elation. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


DEADNESS, TRANSITION OR WHAT? 
\re we in a period of decadence? Has Europe 
become musically unproductive? Or is the suprem- 
acy merely shifting from nation to nation, or con- 
tinent to continent ? 
There has been a lot of discussion of these ques- 
tions, off and on, by critics both in Europe and 


\merica, and by the answers they make to these . 


questions we have come to divide them into “old 
on the one hand, “chauvinists” on the other. 
The chauvinists’ argument is easy. Why, of course, 
they say, the Germans are worked out. They’ve 
dominated music for nearly two centuries and have 
put the blight on all other nations during that time. 
Now they’re finished and it’s France’s turn (or 
Russia’s, or Italy’s, or England’s, or America’s, or 
whatever nation the chauvinist calls his own). 


fogies” 


But is that true? In the first place, Germany has 
not dominated the field. Italian opera has been quite 
as popular, often more so, than German symphonic 
music. Carmen has been more popular than either 
German symphonies or Italian opera. Tschaikow- 
sky for a long time ran head to head with Wagner, 
both in England and the United States. All these 
countries reached creative peaks in the nineteenth 
century—not indeed by virtue of a local or national 
culture, but by an interplay of ideas and idioms. 
Music was a European culture, fed by nationalistic 
characteristics, but ripened in an ideal of beauty that 
was international. 

The question, therefore, is not what is happening 
to German or Italian or French music, but what is 
happening to European music. If European music 
is going down; if it has spent its force so that it 
can no longer produce the profound beauties of Bach 
and Beethoven, the limpid perfection of Mozart and 
Schubert, the vivid reflection of life that is Verdi and 
Bizet, then European music is a dying culture. That 
is not a new phenomenon in history. Greek sculp- 
ture and architecture decayed, so did the art of the 
did the drama and poetry of the 
IXlizabethan period. Three centuries are a long time 
for a great art to live, and European polyphonic art 
has lived three hundred years. 


Renaissance, so 


The recognition of such a state is not pessimism, 
it is an esthetic observation that is quite legitimate. 
It can never be an absolute certainty, for we can 
never be certain whether some of the music created 
today or tomorrow may not be immortal. Nor will 
it discourage the creative musician; the creative im- 
pulse will never die, and there have been painters of 
great allegories, builders of Gothic cathedrals, writ- 
ers of great English verse long after the golden ages 
of these arts. But it should make more reasonable 
those who expect too much, who expect every work 
to be a masterpiece and every idea to be one hun- 
dred per cent. original, 


BEING INVESTIGATED 

\ certain method of singing is being investigated. 
\t least, we do not know whether this is a method of 
singing, or a method of teaching singing, or an 
alleged method of teaching singing. Probably the 
latter, as, otherwise, it would scarcely need to be 
investigated. This method is published somewhere 
in the West, and is sold by mail. Oh! It is sold; 
sold by mail. That is the reason it is being investi- 
rated. It makes extravagant claims. Most people 
make more or less extravagant claims, but they are 
not, therefore, investigated. For extravagant claims 
are nothing but harmless boasting—until they begin 
to sell something. Then, of course, they become 
the opposite of harmless. They get money for 
something that isn’t, and that sort of thing generally 
leads to investigation—or worse. And so a certain 
singing method, published somewhere in the West, 
is being officially investigated. 
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FIDELIO IN PARIS 

Nowhere is the greatness of Beethoven’s genius 
more apparent than in his opera Fidelio. I say this 
in defiance of the popular verdict that Beethoven was 
not an operatic composer at all. Beethoven was not 
a composer of popular operas. He was altogether 
out of sympathy with the stories on which most 
popular operas are founded, and he wondered at 
Mozart who could supply music tor such an immoral 
and vulgar story as Don Juan, When his library 
and miscellaneous papers were sold after his death, a 
great pile of opera librettos which Beethoven had 
rejected were discovered. 


1928 


Fidelio lives because Beethoven’s music keeps it 
alive. The tameness and morality of the book pre- 
vented the work from becoming a popular favorite 
at the beginning of its career. ‘The devotion of a 
faithful wife does not awaken much romantic or 
dramatic interest in audiences which are accustomed 
to the glamor, intrigue, and amorous passion of the 
average opera. Most wives are faithful, most 
women are pure. But, whatever the shortcomings of 
the book may be, if it has any, Fidelio is still hold 
ing its own at the beginning of its second century. 

Fidelio, being Beethoven’s only opera, must neces- 
sarily be his first. What first opera by any other 
composer is worthy to be placed beside it ? Rossini 
composed forty-three operas. His only surviving 
work, I] Barbiere di Siviglia, was at least the seventh 
on the list. Mozart produced twenty-one operas. 
He had had much experience before he wrote Don 
Juan. Gluck wrote fifty-eight operas. His famous 
works come a long way down on the list. Meyerbeer 
left eighteen operas behind him. His Huguenots had 
many predecessors. Of Verdi’s twenty-seven operas 
only the productions of the composer’s mature period 
continue to hold the stage. ‘Traviata, Rigoletto, Aida, 
Otello, Falstaff, had many predecessors. 

Weber tried his hand at many scores before he 
produced Der  Freischutz, Kuyranthe, Oberon. 
Weber, in fact, said about Schubert’s productions 
that first operas, like first puppies, ought to be 
drowned. Who knows the first few operas of Wag- 
ner? No opera of Schubert has lived. Schumann 
failed at opera writing. Mendelssohn could not 
find a book to suit him. Brahms made no attempt 
to compose an opera. Beethoven wrote one opera, 
Fidelio, which, in spite of a pale drama, was selected 
by the Vienna Opera Company to begin its season in 
Paris in the spring of 1928, one hundred and four- 
teen years after it was composed. It made a pro- 
found and lasting impression when performed with 
the precision and emotional intensity of the Vienna 
company, directed by Conductor Schalk. Its first 
Parisian performance was in 1860. 

Beethoven once said: ““The whole business of the 
opera is the most distressing thing in the world.” He 
composed an opera which endures, nevertheless. He 
could have written many more of them had he found 
a book to suit his tastes. 

Beethoven also composed nine symphonies. What 
symphony of Gounod can compare with the first 
symphony of Beethoven? Yet Gounod composed 
the most popular grand opera ever written. Where 
are the symphonies of Meyerbeer? of Verdi? of 
Gluck? of Rossini? Mozart’s symphonies are 
smaller in every way than Beethoven’s, and his opera 
of Don Juan, which belongs in the same class with 
Fidelio, was by no means Mozcart’s first. 

Beethoven's thirty-two sonatas place him at the 
top of the list. His great orchestral overtures are 
still vital works on modern programs. 

Beethoven has not only beaten all the instrumental 
composers on their own grounds, but he is the only 
operatic composer whose first opera is still a stand- 
ard work in its second century. 

CLARENCE LUCAS. 


— 


COLLECTING VIOLINS 

J. C. Freeman, expert in charge of the Wurlitzer 
collection of violins, says in a recently issued trade 
report that the available number of violins, violas and 
cellos by Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and others 
of the first rank, always very limited, will be thor- 
oughly inadequate in a short time to satisfy the de- 
mands of the collectors. There recently has been a 
very marked increase in the interest of persons of 
means who look upon such instruments as works of 
art to be collected as paintings are collected. Mr. 
Freeman believes that the time has come for a pub- 
lic exhibition of rare old violins gathered from their 
owners all over the world. 


The idea is a good one, and the place for such an 
exhibit is at one of America’s great art galleries. 
Many of the world’s finest violins are already in 
America, and it should not be difficult for American 
wealth to arrange for the loan of many more. 
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Modern and Old-Fashioned | Finger Technic 
To the Musical Courier: 

In so many of your criticisms, and criticisms in other pa- 
pers, and also descriptive analyses of different pianists’ 
technic, I notice a great line drawn between modern finger 
technic and old-fashioned finger technic. 

What I would like to know is, what books one 
to learn more about the modern finger technic. 

I know this modern finger technic employs arm weight 
in some way, but further than that it is very vague to me. 
I would like a description. io 

This question was referred ‘to Carl M. 
plied: 

“Relaxation and arm weight do not 
technic; they form the basic conditions 
modern pianistic equipment grows. 

“The old school tec.nic gave its chief attention to the 
development of finger precision and directness of attack, 
restricting the player to hammer-like blows from_ the 
knuckle, wrist or forearm joints. The resultant hardness 
of tone was somewhat modified by an easing up of the 
wrist, but the entire process was percussive. Moreover, by 
stressing, as it did, an incidental at the expense of a basic 
principle, it was pedagogically unsound. 

“The modern technical training, in its effort to produce 
ampler resonance and warmer tone-quality, has aimed to re- 
duce percussion to a minimum. In its place it advocates 
greater body, shoulder and arm freedom and ‘pressure from 
within,’ establishing through arm adjustment and rotation a 
close-to-the-key relation which makes each finger as_ it 
plays a center of gravity. 

‘The tone is evoked, not provoked, the arm being re- 
garded as a channel through which the inner impulses can 
as directed to the finger-tips without the interference 
unnecessary constriction. A new evaluation of what is 
called finger independence recognizes the fact that the 
fingers cannot say to the hand, the hand to the arm, or the 
arm to the body, ‘I have no need of thee! 

“In this coordination of all the physical factors the need 
for keen-edged and thoroughly controlled fingers, backed 
by an elastic and flexible wrist, is not lost sight of ; on the 
contrary, with arm rigidity removed they (the fingers) 
are all the more ready for training, and prepared to trans- 
mit, as does the perfect bulb in the electrical socket, that 
energy which comes from another and greater source, in 
every degree of intensity and power demanded. 

“Thus it is seen that what is generally accepted as ‘weight 
touch’ is not a dead, thuddy drop upon the keys, nor a 
loose-jointed, dish-raggy devitalization. Rather is it a 
highly organized control of all the factors involved in 
piano playing, as dependent upon fully developed muscular 
responsiveness as it is upon relaxation, arm weight and 
finger balance. 

“Books recommended are Touch and Technic (Mason), 
also books on piano technic by Rudolf Breithaupt.” 


What Is Your Opinion? 
New York City. 
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To the Musical Courier: 

On June 4 and 5 there was a violin contest held at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall under the auspices of the New 
York Music Week Association. 

On the afternoon of June 5 the chairlady declared Master 
Paul Winter the winner of the Gold Medal in the Inter- 
borough Contest of Division X, Class A, Section, Grade B. 
The judges were: Messrs. Henry Burck, Max Bendix and 
Roland Meyer. A few hours later, Miss Isabelle Lowden, 
the director of the New York Music Week Association, 
notified Master Paul Winter over the telephone that an 
error had been made, and proclaimed Master Benjamin Alt 
man the winner. 

As teacher of Paul Winter, may.I ask your opinion of 
this most unusual and silent reversal of a public announce- 
ment of a music contest Gold Medal winner? 


(Signed) Cart ScHATrovITz. 


Seattle Opera Artist Company Well Received 
Seattle, Wash., presented 
Company, Jacques Jou-Jerville, 


The Woman's Century Club of 
the Seattle Opera Artist 


AND PRINCI- 
DEBUSS Ys 
SON, PRE 
SENTED IN SEATTLE 
AND PORTLAND 


Left to right: Edwin Gilbert 
Cook, Ellen Colby-Strang and 
Herbert Bartlett, members of 
the sogy owl vee Artist Coim- 
pany, Jacques Jou-Jerville, di- 
rector and founder r, who gave a 
performance of Debussy’ s 
Prodigal Son in Seattle on May 
19 and also at the Portland, 
Ore., home of Mrs. Lloyd Ba- 
con on May 27, under the aus- 
pices of the Portland Chapter 
of Pro Musica. (Photo by 
Hartsook.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
director and founder, in three performances 
and 19, The offerings at the first of these were extracts 
from The Marriage of Janet (Masse), by Frances Jordan; 
act three of Mignon (Thomas), by Eleanor Carson, James 
Mount, Olga Kahlke and Chester H. Skidmore; extracts 
from act three of Werther (Massenet), by Ellen Colby- 
Strang and Rita Jamieson; act two of Our Lady's Juggler 
(Massenet), by Herbert Bartlett, Edwin Gilbert Cook, 
Charles A. Hutton, James R. Harvey, Maurice Deny, 
J. Leslie Pitcher, and Folsom Fisher; act five of Faust 
(Gounod), by James R. Harvey, Julie Gilbert and Alfred 
Green. 

The second night’s program consisted of extracts from 
the following operas: Werther, Samson and _ Delilah, 
Lakme, eo and Faust, with the participants being 
Mrs. G. Warren, Adele d’Amico, Ruby Ohman, Maurice 
Deny, Kathe rine Skidmore, Rita Jamieson, Gudrun Baker, 
Irene Fromuth, James Mount, J. Leslie Pitcher, Mary 
Hutchinson, Aurelio Sciacqua, Alfred Green, Olga Kahlke 
and James R. Harvey. 

The Magic Hour, Bartlett, 
lude, Carmen and The Prodigal 
night, with the casts as follows 
Wallace, Katherine Skidmore, Florence Beeler, Aileen 
Ardis Eccles, James R. Harvey, Ellen Colby-Strang, Her- 
bert Bartlett and Edwin Gilbert Cook, 

The company was presented in The Prodigal Son by the 
Portland, Ore., chapter of Pro-Musica, Inc., at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. Lloyd Frank on May 27. 
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Alice Paton, soprano, while 
home in Dover, N. H., 
Wellesley College, which she is a graduate. 

Six of Adelaide Gescheidt’s vocal pupils have been engaged 
for leading church choir positions in and near Greater 
New York. 

Plans for the forthcoming season of Stadium Concerts are 
announced. 

Victor Benham wins London Success in Chopin recital. 

Arthur M. Abell writes of his twenty-seven years’ personal 
recollections of Koussevitzky 

Heidelberg’s third festival proves unique affair 

London hears Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex via Radio. 

“An Organized School Music Curriculum A 
Accomplishment at Grand Rapids, Mich.,” is the sub 
ject of an interesting article by David Mattern. 

Earle and Stanley Hummel gave an interesting recital. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has written a new 

The Cornish School announces its fourteenth summer ses 
sion, 

Fra Gherardo enjoys continued success in Milan. 

Ann Arbor School of Music held its commencement exer 
cises. 

Gershwin's new work is to have 
season, 

Lillian Gustafson was enthusiastically received in Ottawa. 

Rudolph Thomas conducts opera program in Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Zoo Opera Season opens auspiciously 

Sigma Alpha Iota Convention will begin in Ithaca on June 
23 
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Jeritza wins fresh triumphs in Copenhagen. 

Corona and Gigli were acclaimed in Verona 

London waxes enthusiastic over Hutcheson. 

Josephine Lucchesi returns from intensive concert and opera 
tour abroad. 

Los Angeles Opera Season will commence on October 1. 

Soloists for the Chautauqua season are announced 

The Cleveland Orchestra has been engaged for the 
land Municipal Concerts. 

Millie Ryan discusses Opera in English. 

George D. Haage celebrates 25th anniversary 

Patricia. MacDonald tells how she became a 
singer. 

Josef Hofmann sails for Europe. 

Handel Wadsworth sponsors the Troubadours. | 

Nikolai Sokoloff, awarded degrees by two universities, 

for Europe. 

Goldman Band Concerts are attracting 

Pasquale Amato recovers from operation : 

The Chicago Civic Opera Association announces plan of 
“One Dollar Down and One Dollar a Week” for ob- 
taining subscriptions. 
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London Enthusiastic Over Hutcheson 


London—Ernest Hutcheson’s recital in Wig- 
more Hall was a tremendous success, a repre- 
sentative audience greeting the pianist with great 
enthusiasm, according to a cable report. 








Corona and Gigli Acclaimed in Venice 

According to a recent cable received from 
Venice, the current opera season there opened 
brilliantly with a performance of Tosca, with Gigli 
and Leonora Corona heading the cast. Both art- 
ists were enthusiastically received. 








Cincinnati Zoo Opera Opens Brilliantly 
Musical 


Cincinnati, O., June 19.—First and second nights 
of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera season were great 
triumphs. Nevada Van der Veer and Josephine 
Lucchese scored success in La Gioconda and Rigo- 
letto. Tremendous enthusiasm. Isaac Van Grove, 
a great musical director, and his company are 
splendid. M. D. 


(Special telegram to the Courier) 








Giannini Triumphs at Covent Garden 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier’ 

London, June 19.—Giannini, making Covent 
Garden debut in Aida on Friday night, scored 
greatest personal triumph of Italian season. Both 
by superb vocal mastery and convincing portrayal 
of role, which was devoid of the usual prima donna 
mannerisms, she completely conquered audience. 
Critics, who were unanimous, praise her highly. 
She was recalled ten times after the Nile Scene, 
but her success culminated in the finale where 
the overwhelming loveliness and brilliance of her 
voice were most telling. House sold out for But- 
terfly performance tonight. 


(Signed) CESAR SEARCHINGER. 











Alpha lota Convention in Ithaca 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 18.—The 25th anniversary of 
Sigma Alpha ota, a national professional musical 
fraternity for women, will be celebrated at the 
Biennial Convention to be held here from June 23 
to June 27 inclusive. Epsilon Chapter, of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, will entertain some three 
hundred guests representing more than seventy 
chapters situated in various sections of the United 
States. Epsilon Chapter will be assisted in this 
entertainment by chapters from the New England 
Conservatory of Music (Boston), Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the Eastman School of Music, Susque- 
hanna University and the Alumnae Chapter, Ep- 
silon-Epsilon, located in New York City, and 
Delta Epsilon Alumnae Chapter, located in Ithaca. 
Lillian Speakman, of the Ithaca Chapter, is in 
charge of the convention. 

An elaborate program of events has been ar- 
ranged which will include recitals by Leon Sam- 
paix, Joseph Lautner, Wallingford Riegger and 
Stefan Sopkin, of the Ithaca Conservatory faculty. 

The regular business session will open on June 
23. This meeting will be followed by a Founders’ 
Day Program, which will be in charge of Sigma 
Theta of the Eastman School of Music. On the 
afternoon of June 25 a joint recital will be given 
by Gretchen Haller, contralto, and Hazel Hallett, 
pianist. That evening another recital will be given 
which will be open : the public. This will take 
place at The Little Theater of the Conservatory 
and is known as The Delegates’ Musicale, and in 
which will appear the representatives from each of 
the eight provinces into which the various chapters 
are divided. This recital will be followed by a 
reception given to visitors by Lambda Chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon Fraternity. June 26 wili be Al- 
umnae Day, at which time a song recital by 
Frances Sebel, soprano, an honorary member of 
the organization, will be There also will 
be a recital by Nora Hunt, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miss Hunt is one of the founders of Sigma Alpha 
Iota. 

A detailed report of the convention will appear 
in an early forthcoming issue of the MUSICAL 
COURIER. A. E. B. 


Sigma 
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Elisabeth Rethberg Arrives 
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How TO Cuoose A SONG 


By Clarence Lucas 
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make the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahms, and hundreds of lesser composers, acceptable. 

Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s Carmen owe their phenomenal 
success to their lyrical melodies. The works of Debussy 
which enjoy the most favor with the musical public are 
precisely those works in which the lyrical melodies are least 
displaced by chattering recitatives. 

When I was a boy I went to much trouble in finding the 
songs of Henry Lawes whom Milton has immortalized in a 
sonnet 

“Harry, whose tuneful and well measur’d song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, 


I found the music most lugubriously stiff, partly because 
I had an uncultivated taste for antique music. But later I 
discovered that Milton’s panegyric was for the composer 
who best respected the metre and the accents of the poems 
he set to music. Milton took the poet’s point of view. The 
musical world cares less for the poem than the music. Of 
this there can be no dispute. Loewe’s ballads are said to 
be more dramatically true than Schubert’s. A German 
author, A. B. Bach, has published a volume called The Art 
sallad; Loewe and Schubert. The world continues to 
honor Schubert and neglect Loewe. Berlioz’s Faust is 
supposed to be dramatically stronger than Gounod’s Faust 
is. Who cares? The public has long ago decided in favor 
of lyrical melody. 
consequently should apply the test of lyrical 
melody to the they select. A melody which cannot 
pass muster as a tune will not be redeemed with words and 
careful diction. 

I do not now refer to comic songs, patter children 
, in which the words are of paramount importance and 
the music is a mere decoration or rhythmical accessory. | 
am helping singers to select for serious recital 
work and concerts of high artistic 
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Announced 


awards for this year in so far as they 
musicians, are announced as follows: 
American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, excluding, as too obvious, the names of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000." Awarded to 
The American Orchestra and Theodore Thomas,” by 
Charles Edward Russell, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1927 

“An annual scholarship, having the value of $1,500, to the 
student of music in America who may be deemed the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he may continue his 
with the advantage of European instruction, on the 
nomination of a jury composed of members of the teaching 
staff of the Department of Music in Columbia University 
and of the teaching staff of the Institute of Musical Art.’ 
\warded to Lamar Stringfield. Mr. Stringfield was born 
at Raleigh, N. C., and received his academic education at 
Mars Hill and Wake Forest, N. C., colleges. He started 
the study of the flute and composition while serving in the 
irmy and has studied with Emil Medicus, George Barrere, 
Percy Goetschius, Henry Hadley and Chalmers Clifton. 
Mr. Stringfield’s compositions (at present numbering to 
opus 41) include vocal and instrumental chamber 
music of various combinations, and compositions for small 
and large orchestras, many of which have been constructed 
by the use of folk music that has been preserved by the 
mountaineers of western North Carolina. 
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Sokoloff Honored 


In recognition of his contribution to the musical life of 
America, and his services to his own community, two Ohio 
universities have accorded Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, distinct honors during the last few 
days. Mr. Sokoloff was given the degree of Doctor of 
Music, June 12, by the Capital University, of Columbus. 
T was in connection with the dedication of the 
Music of that institution. Two days 
jater, University, Cleveland, in its closing 
exercises conferred the degree of Doctor of Music upon 
Mr. Sokoloff. Both institutions spoke highly, not alone of 
Mr. Sokoloff’s musicianship but also of his influence upon 
the education of students, and the building of an apprecia- 
tion for the best in music. 

Mr. Sokoloff is a firm believer in the responsibility of the 
musician and the symphony orchestra in education. Early 
in his career as conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
which he has headed throughout its ten years’ existence, 
Mr. Sokoloff initiated concerts for children and young peo- 
ple, which have been a part of Cleveland’s school life. He 
helped the Cleveland Board of Education to establish or- 
chestra schools, out of which have grown splendid High 
School bands and orchestras. 

Under Mr. Sokoloff’s direction, the Cleveland Orchestra 
is recognized as one of the major symphony organizations 
( \merica. 
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Hempel’s Season to Open in New York 

Frieda Hempel has been engaged to sing with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conducting, 
on December 4. November 30 she will appear in Portland, 
Ore. After her San Francisco appearance, she will have 
recitals in Los Angeles and several other California cities. 

Miss Hempel sails for Europe the latter part of June. 
will appear at Albert Hall, London, early in October, 
and then leave immediately for America to open her con- 
cert season here on October 21, at Carnegie Hall. 


} 
She 


George Castelle Artists in Recital 
of George and Virginia Castelle, a 
costume recital was given by Castelle artists recently in the 


Under the direction 


Western High School Auditorium, Baltimore, Md. ‘A scene 
from Cavalleria Rusticana was presented by Hilda Burke, 
Bernard Kossine, Mary Bokee and Miriam Mervis, and a 
scene from Aida by Gladys Kump Reasin and Miriam Mer- 
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FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY STARS. 

This ee was taken in Fort Wayne, Ind., recently 
while the Festival Opera Company was on a three weeks’ 
tour giving performances of Aida.. Those marked with 
a number are (1) Emily Roosevelt, Aida; (2) Ernest 
Davis, Rhadames, and (3) Kathryn Brown, Amneris. 
Mr. Davis has been re-engaged for appearances with the 

stack ie next season. 


Mary Bokee, 
in songs of 


vis. Elsa Baklor, Elsie Hurley, Pag Lee, 
Elizabeth Stidman and Ebba Boe were heard 
various nations, and Helen Stokes sang the Mamma Morta 
from Andrea Chenier. All of the artists were well received 
for their fine musicianship. Virginia Castelle was the ac- 
companist and gave splendid support to the artists, all of 
whom study with George Castelle. 


Commencement of Ualverslty of Miami 


Miami, Fta.—The commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Miami were held on June 10 and‘1l. Twenty- 
four graduates, sixteen men and women, received degrees, 
and eight other certificates and one honorary degree were 
conferred in the Patio of the University. The Baccalaureate 
sermon was given in the First Baptist Church, Dr. J. 
White delivering the message. 

The university kept open house and hundreds of visitors 
passed through its halls and were welcomed by the various 
fraternities and sororities. Degrees were conferred by 
President Bowman F. Ashe, and the commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter 
of William Jennings Bryan, who is a Regent of the uni- 
versity and has also just closed a successful campaign from 
the Fourth Congressional District. 

The University Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
George Lowinger, gave four selections. A reception was 
held after the exercises and about 500 guests greeted the 
graduating class, the faculty and the regents. A. F. W. 


Goldman Band Concerts 


(Continued from page 7) 
3eautiful Danube waltz and excerpts from Offenbach’s The 
Grand Duchess. Olive Marshall, soprano, was soloist, sing- 
ing the Depuis le jour aria from Charpentier’s Louise. 

The heavy downpour of rain on June 14 made it neces- 
sary to cancel the concert scheduled for that evening. 

For June 15 and 16, Mr. Goldman arranged programs 
which would appeal to a variety of tastes, and, as is the 
case at practically every concert, some of his own marches 
were called for by the audience. 

Until August 19, Mr. Goldman will continue to conduct 
his band in concerts on The Mall in Central Park on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday evenings and on the 
Campus of New York University on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evenings. 


Resident Vanderbilt Studios Available 


The Vanderbilt Studios of New York, of which Mrs. M. 
Duble-Scheele is proprietor, announces a limited number of 
residential artist-studios for lease. The club-like environ- 
ment makes them particularly suited to the needs of musi- 
cians, teachers, artists, writers, bachelors, and business peo- 
ple. The studios are with or without bath, and one may 
be assured of efficient hall and telephone service. 

Recorded in the group of past and present tenants of the 
Vanderbilt Studios, are Josef Lhevinne, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Ward Stephens, Stephen Townsend, Alexander 
3rachocki, Alton Jons, Maude Douglas Tweedy, Daniel 
Wolf, and many others. 

For exhibition purposes there are, in addition, several 
spacious studios, which may be used for small club meet- 
ings. Rentals of the resident studios are moderate, and the 
environment and surroundings are of the highest class. 


Amato Recovers from Operation 
Pasquale Amato, baritone and pedagogue, has recovered 
from a recent operation and resumed teaching at his New 
York studios. The early part of July he will resume his 
classes in Philadelphia. 


Nikolai ‘Sokoloff Sails 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
was scheduled to sail for Europe yesterday, 
S. S. Stuttgart, North German Line. 


A Son to Mr. ond Mrs. Charles King 


A son, Robert, 
King on June 3. 
panist. 


MME. 


Cleveland Orchestra, 
June 20, on the 


was born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles James 
Mr. King is a well known pianist-accom- 
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Albany, N.Y. Elliott Schenck has been visiting 
friends here who are music lovers and former supporters 
of the Albany music festivals, which were so successful 
under Schenck’s direction some years ago. R. 


Asbury Park, N. J. The Bel Canto Club, composed 
of twenty-five women of the Eastern New Jersey Power 
Company, made its debut in the Asbury Park High School 
auditorium under the direction of Ada Turner Kurtz of 
Spring Lake. Assisting were Ishnee Roediger, soprano; 
Katrina Zieglock, contralto; Welther Haan, pianist, and 
Edith Davis Pye, accompanist and pianist. There were 
also exhibition dances by the pupils of the Botta Dance 
Studio, Dorothy Butler, Ruth Marie Prichard, Virginia Far- 
ley and Jean Miller. The vocal soloists displayed voices of 
fresh quality and good execution. The pianists were heard 
in two groups for two pianos and proved valuable attrac 
tions. ‘The club did fine work and in addition to the two 
groups gave a cantata—Denza’s Garden of Flowers—for the 
second part of the program in which solo voices of the club 
were heard to advantage. The program on the whole was 
arranged with musicianly taste. 


Baton Rouge, La. Members of the Music Club par- 
took in the celebration of Music Week by giving three pro- 
grams of varied interest. The first was a miscellaneous 
one in which several of the members participated, assisted 
by the Music Club Chorus for which Mrs. N. E. Lant is 
the conductor. The soloists were Mrs. J. O. Peery, Mrs. 
W. L. Burnett, Mrs. J. A. Welch, Mayme Sue Ruhi, Mrs. 
W. Carruth Jones, Mrs. E. B. Doran, Mrs. Tom Dutton, 
Mrs. Lant and Mrs. R. L. Gilbert. The second concert was 
given by members of the club and the Little Symphony 
Orchestra, E. O. Trahan, conductor. The orchestra gave 
numbers by Suppe, Verdi and Schubert, and the soloists 
were Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Trahan, Marjorie Arbour and Effie 
Reymond. The third and concluding program was spe- 
cially given for children, with scenes from Hansel and 
Gretel. The cast was made up of Mrs. L. C. MacKinney as 
Gretel, Mrs. Dutton as Hansel, Marjorie Arbour as Sand- 
man, Mrs. Trahan as Dew Fairy, and Mrs. Lant as the 
alt oe and Witch. The story had been arranged by Mrs. 

. Coates and the settings were by Mrs. Doran. The 
various musical arrangements were played by members of 
the club, and before the performance Haydn’s Toy Sym- 
phony was interpreted by a group for whom the work had 
been especially arranged. W 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland Railway Co. Male 
Chorus, an ambitious organization of street car men who 
sing under the able direction of Charles D. Dawe, founder 
and leader of the famed Orpheus Male Chorus, gave its 
annual concert at Masonic hall, singing J. H. Maunder’s 
oratorio, The Martyrs. Assisting the chorus was William 
Gustafson, bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Helen 
Protheroe, soprano, and Sam Roberts, tenor. The chorus 
of 150 voices and a symphony orchestra of twenty-four 
pieces, with Walter Logan as concertmaster, completed the 
ensemble. 

The annual spring concert of the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement took place in the auditorium of the Euclid Ave 
Temple and presented both the junior and the senior or- 
chestras of the school, under Hyman Schandler and Harold 
Serkley respectively; a piano group by Dorothy Hershenow, 
violin numbers by Sidney Stromberg, and special dances by 
the dancing class, under the leadership of Florence Shapiro. 

Mrs. James R. Hayes, mezzo soprano, gave a song recital 
in the ball room of Hotel Winton, assisted by Martha Eglin 
at the piano. 

The Cleveland School of Music gave two concerts at the 
Euclid Ave. Methodist Church, the first presentiny advanced 
pupils in solo numbers, the school orchestra and the Madri- 
gal Club, the second presenting only ensemble numbers. 

Local teachers whose pupils have given public recitals are 
Rose Freedman, teacher of piano; Mr. and Mrs. T. Morgan 
Phillips, vocal instructors, and Frances Bolton Kortheuer, 
piano teacher. 

An interesting program of organ and piano music by 
contemporary American composers was given at the Mu- 
seum of Art by Arthur W. Quimby, organist, and Parker 
Bailey, pianist. Their program included Dorian Prelude on 
Dies Irae by Bruce Simonds, L’Heure Exquise by Harry 
Benjamin Jepson, three movements from an organ sym- 
phony by Edward Shippen Barnes, Leo Sowerby’s Medie- 
val Poem for piano and organ, Vermeland by Howard 
Hanson, and a Toccata by James H. Rogers. 

Fern Jordan, violinist, was heard in recital at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, playing the César Franck Sonata, 
the Nardini concerto in E minor, Bach’s Sonata in E major, 
Ysaye’s Reve d’Enfant, and two pieces by Wieniawski— 
Obertass and Le Menetrier. 

The Canfield Male Chorus, under the leadership of 
Thomas Roberts, director of music at John Adams High 
School and choirmaster at the Detroit Avenue Methodist 
Church, sang in the ballroom of the Hotel Allerton, ac- 
companied at the piano by Irma E. Blau. The chorus sang 
On the Ramparts, by Saintis; In Silent Mead, by Emerson; 
Protheroe’s Shadow March; Price’s Crossing the Plain; 
the Song of the Volga Boatmen ; Timbuctoo, by Geibel; 
Sullivan’s The Long Day Closes; Buck’s On the Sea; Star 
of Descending Night, by Emerson, and Protheroe’s Spartan 
Heroes. Jean Webster Erisman, soprano, was the soloist at 
this concert, with Esther Healy Dowd as accompanist. 

Pupils of Almeda C. Adams, teacher of voice, gave their 
June recital at Devon Hall, with the Schumann Club, a 
choral society ag gg by Miss Adams. They sang sev- 
eral numbers. Mrs. C. Smith and Dorothy Duckenbrod, 
soloists, sang groups + songs. 

Janet Watts, vocal teacher, gave a pupils’ recital at the 
Central Y. M. C. A., presenting a Japanese operetta, The 
Last Tea of Tsuki, by Elias Blum, as its main attraction. 

Helen Louise Madden, who has charge of the boys’ choir 
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Georgesco Conducts in Paris 


Details of the recent triumphs of Georges Georgesco have 
reached this country, and from them one learns of how the 
French acclaimed the young conductor at his concerts with 
the Colonne Orchestra. During May he directed a program 
which included numbers by Strauss, Ravel, Berlioz and Liszt. 
What the critics said of the event can best be gathered by 
some of the following statements : 

Le Soir stated: “The event of the week, without doubt, 
was the first concert given by Georges Georgesco. One 
must not hesitate to repeat that this conductor, who brings 


GEORGES GE aro O 

ORTOT, 

photographed by ve bust of Vincent D’Indy 

after the dai of D’Indy’s Montag- 
narde Symphony. 


AND ALFRED 


to the highest pitch of enthusiasm musicians as well as the 
public, is one of the greatest of this age. He possesses an 
irresistible fascinating power, so much so that, thanks to 
him, one listens and attentively follows the long develop- 
ments of Strauss’ Heldenleben. But he adjusts himself very 
well to the Roman Carnival of Berlioz and Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe. In this month when all the conductors of 
Europe will file before us, it is well that the Latin spirit 
be defended by a Georgesco, and we can in all confidence 
rally to his feather.” 

Le Menestrel commented: “We had the pleasure to hear 
again the Colonne Orchestra directed by one of the youngest 
and best conductors of today, Mr. Georgesco, who has been 
here on several visits and who has been eulogized amongst 
us... . The second suite of Daphnis and Chloe was trans- 
lated with a vigor and admirable youthfulness, while the 
other works were conducted with undeniable mastery. The 
Carnival and Heldenleben refound that movement and 
sonorous plenitude without which these works, more strict 
than others, do not exist or fall into incoherent vulgarity. 
There is in them_a pure symphonic unity which only a con- 
ductor such as Georgesco is sufficiently subtle to recreate.” 


Activities of Ernest Briggs Artists 


Ernest Briggs announces that his season will open next 
year with the presentation at the Edyth Totten Theater, 
September 30, of Violet V. Vincent in her Song Pantomimes. 
John Goss, the English baritone who made his first ap- 
pearance in this country last year in a New York recital and 
a tour of New England and Eastern universities, will re- 
turn in January, giving two recitals in New York City. 
Mr. Goss next season will feature a program of sea shanties, 
and he plans to have the London Singers appear with him. 
His engagements will cover the period from January to 
May. 

Ruth Page, dancer, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is to give another New York recital after her summer at 
Ravinia. She will make a tour from New York to Havana 
and return. The Helen Teschner Tas String Quartet is 
booked for a recital in Town Hall in November. Her con- 
cert engagement will be in the Eastern part of the United 
States, her season concluding with European engagements. 
Rosa Linda, pianist (fourteen years) who last season ap- 
peared with the Chicago, Detroit and other orchestras, will 
come to New York after the first of January. 

Mr. Briggs is specializing on programs for children and 
young people, and has established a number of Saturday 
series under Junior League and other auspices in different 
cities, using the Tony Sarg Marionettes in a new play, The 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus and a Spanish Fiesta, 
as the feature of these courses. Another special set of pro- 
grams is a series of Irish nights, Russian nights, French 
nights and similar concerts of different countries, pre- 
senting Helen Marsh, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Grace Fogarty, Elizabeth Gutman, Mme. Louis 
Bailly and others, using costumes which are worn by mem- 
bers of the local clubs where engagements are played. 


Vreeland Concludes Tour with Orchestra 


At the close of the spring tour of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on which Jeannette Vreeland has been 
the soloist, her managers, Haensel and Jones, received the 
following telegram from Arthur J. Gaines, manager of 
the orchestra, which speaks for itself as to the artist’s suc- 
cess: “Jeannette Vreeland soloist on the four weeks’ tour 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra just closing has 
been a brilliant success at every concert. Under conditions 
which were often far from ideal and despite the fatigue of 
hard traveling she has always been at her best. Her beau- 
tiful voice and fine singing invariably won the most enthusi- 
astic demonstrations from all her audiences. We consider 
her an artist with few equals either in concert or oratorio. 
Mr. Verbrugghen and every member of our orchestra join 
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me in expressing the warmest admiration and appreciation 
of her supreme gifts both as an artist and as a woman.” 

And this praise was substantiated by the critics in each of 
the cities in which Miss Vreeland appeared as soloist. Ac- 
cording to the Wyoming State Tribune and Cheyenne State 
Leader, “The concert was an excellent one, superbly aug- 
mented by Jeannette Vreeland,’ and the Tulsa Tribune 
declared that, “the soprano’s voice is truly unusual, of 
great range and lovely quality, and her stage presence is 
most gracious.” The critic of the St. Joseph News-Press 
was of the opinion “that Miss Vreeland sings with the ut- 
most polish and yet with deep feeling,” and to cite the 
Kansas City Journal, “Miss Vreeland’s soprano voice was 
one of the best heard here this season—it has the ring of 
the real metal and there are no merely sweet sounds that 
make the senses soporific.” “Difficult and exacting as were 
the passages sung by Miss Vreeland, they were sung with 
an ease that was startling,” said the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent. 


June 21, 


Baroness von Klenner’s Busy Season 


Eight speeches in one week before 
cial and musical gatherings, was the 
Katherine Evans von Klenner in May, these including the 
Voice Forum affair at the Heckscher Theater, May 20; 
Nora Sedgwick Collins’ Memorial, Wadleigh High School, 
May 21; Fraternal Association of Musicians and Women's 
Philharmonic Society annual dinner, May 22; National 
Opera Club theater party (The Ladder), fifty people, May 
23; lecture on Negro Spirituals, illustrated by Francis B. 
Trigg, tenor, Bowery Mission, May 24; Women’s Press 
Club, May 26; Victor Herbert Memorial, College, May 
27. Her well known fluency of speech, good sense and 
humor, were evident at all these affairs. 

Baroness von Klenner announces her usual summer school 
for singers and teachers, Point Chautauqua (across the 
lake from the Chautauqua Assembly), with courses of six 
or eight weeks. Opera and church singers and other artists 
gather at the von Klenner headquarters, where the beauti- 
ful surroundings, with nature at its best, prove a veritable 
Mecca for those seeking summer rest combined with study. 
She has room for a limited number of house guests, who 
enjoy unusual privileges, including the far-famed concerts 
and lectures at Chautauqua Assembly. Some of the von 
Klenner pupils are internationally known, including David 
Arthur Thomas, just back from an Eisteddfod in Wales; 
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BARONESS KATHERINE VON KLENNER 


Elizabeth Keefer, a von Klenner exponent, on a three 
months’ tour; Bernice Johnson, who is winning success; 
Lee Hess Barnes and Ruth Barnes, who are giving Faust 
and Martha in various Pennsylvania centers, Mrs. Barnes 
singing leading roles; H. Sheridan Baker, an admirable 
Faust, all of which introduces high class opera in communi- 
ties seldom hearing this form of the art. 


Warwick Studios Seew ais June and July 


The season’s activities in Arthur Warwick’s studios were 
brought to a successful close recently with two recitals. 
All of those who played on the second evening were ad- 
vanced pupils who perform in public. Louise Scribner an d 
Elizabeth Rich, besides being artists of exceptional ability, 
also teach. 

Contrary to his custom in former years, Mr. Warwick 
will continue to teach throughout June and July, when he 
will also work on his annual New York recital for the com- 
ing season. The Sonata Eroica, by Edward MacDowell, 
will be the outstanding number on his program. 


Norden Directs Church Chorus in Concert 


The chorus of the First Presbyterian Church, German- 
town, appeared in concert on June 5, assisted by Ethel 
Righter Wilson, soprano, and Mrs. Russell MacBride, ac- 
companist. N. Lindsay Norden, organist and choirmaster 
of the church, arranged a diversified program which included 
one of his own compositions, The Sheep, and numbers by 
Coleridge-Taylor, Easthope Martin, Grieg, Horatio Parker, 
Teresa Del Riego, Frank von der Stucken, Cecil Forsyth, 
Alexander Arkhangelsky, Julius Ejichberg, John Prindle 
Scott. Schumann, William W. Gilchrist and Donizetti. 
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TELLS How SHE BECAME A FOLK SONG SINGER 


Patricia MacDonald Calls Her 

Programs “Folk Songs of the 

Danube and the Vistula” and 
Explains Why. 


PATRICIA MAC DONALD 
In two of her folk song costumes 


COURIER interviewer called the other 
day on Patricia MacDonald. After having been 
graciously received, relieved of coat and hat, and 

ushered into a handsomely furnished reception room, Miss 

MacDonald began by asking the first question: “Well, do 

you know what you are here for?” 

The interviewer said that he thought he was there to get 
an interview, whereupon Miss MacDonald wanted to know 
whether the visitor knew what it was all about. To which 
the interviewer replied that he knew that Miss MacDonald 
sang folk songs and had a lot of fancy costumes to show, 
but that this was as far as his knowledge went. 

Miss MacDonald said that she called her programs Folk 
Songs of the Danube and the Vistula. The interviewer told 
her that he knew where the Danube was and that he 
thought he had once upon a time heard of the Vistula, 
but really had very little idea as to where it was or why 
it should be included in this folk song territory. 

Miss MacDonald explained that the Vistula was an 
enormous river running up through Poland into the Baltic 
Sea, and that she mentioned it to indicate in a general 
way the fact that Poland was included in her folk song 
list. The other countries are all on the Danube or close to 
the Danube. The countries listed are Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, and they con- 
stitute that great block of land that lies to the east of Italy, 
to the north of Greece and Turkey, to the west of Russia, 
and again to the east of Germany and Austria. It is a coun- 
try which runs to the Adriatic Sea on the south, to the 
Baltic Sea on the north, and to the Black Sea on the east. 
It is what most people have been accustomed to call The 
Balkans, though that may or may not be the correct name 
for it. 

The interviewer’s wonderment was what in the world an 
evidently and obviously thoroughly American girl should be 
doing down in that wild country of revolutions, and he 
frankly asked her the question. Miss MacDonald replied 
that she was in that country just after the war, spent two 
years there in fact, and while there became interested in 
the people, their songs and their costumes. 

She found herself in a position to investigate, and in- 
vestigate she did, until finally, having gathered together an 
immense amount of material, she decided to bring the folk 
songs and the costumes back to America and to give people 
here an opportunity to see what she had seen and and to 
enjoy what she had enjoyed. She travelled in all sorts of 
places, mostly remaining near the large towns, but making 
excursions out into the real country; and she was cautious 
enough (her name sounds Scotch!) not to depend upon her 
own knowledge or upon what chance acquaintances might 
tell her, but always made sure to get the advice of experts 
in the matter of folk lore before selecting either songs for 
interpretation or costumes. 

She had the generous aid of government officials, museum 
officials, persons engaged in the diplomatic service, and others 
who were in a position to be of real benefit to her, and she 
was able to acquire by these means an insight into genuine 
musical performances in the countries she visited and to 
obtain genuine old costumes—not imitations, but the real 
thing. Her costumes, some of which she showed to the 
interviewer, are magnificent. Even to one who, like the 
interviewer, has seen such costumes while wandering through 
many European countries, the lavishness of those which Miss 
MacDonald has, and the beauty of design and workmanship, 
proved to be a revelation. 

As to the music that Miss MacDonald sings, most of it 
has been arranged by natives entirely familiar with the type 
of music it includes, and in the arrangements are carried 
out the feelings of the people and the atmosphere of the 
songs themselves. Miss McDonald says that of course a 
great deal of the singing in these countries is done without 
accompaniment, but that naturally unaccompanied singing 
does not interest Americans and would be meaningless and 
dull. sa accustomed are we to the piano accompaniment. 
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Then, again, in the matter of language, Miss MacDonald 
has trained herself carefully to sing each of the various 
languages used in these countries, and sings them perhaps 
not entirely without accent, but still so well that native 
audiences to which she has sung have understood and enjoyed 
her interpretations of their music. 

It is interesting to America also that each of these coun- 
tries where Miss MacDonald has collected songs and cos- 
tumes is proud of the fact that their national art is being 
thus interpreted and spread abroad, and have given them- 
selves the trouble to thank Miss MacDonald for what she 
has done for them. 

Miss MacDonald has material for a number of programs, 
and being an accomplished actress as well as an accom- 
plished singer, she gives the programs a genuine folk in- 
terest. She acts and dresses, for instance, the Hungarian 
village type, or the Roumanian Goose Girl, or the Polish 
peasant, a maid from Croatia, a Mountain Girl from Tran- 
sylvania, or someone from Bulgaria cr Macedonia, or some- 
where else in the countries she has selected for interpreta- 
tions. Her most amusing costume, and one of that finds 
the most response from her audience, is that of a Hungarian 
Horse Herd. She is shown in this costume in one of the 
accompanying photographs, and she not only looks the part, 
but plays the part to perfection. 

Her difficulty, Miss MacDonald says, is not that she has 
too little material, but that she has far too much material. 
She finds it difficult to know where to begin and where to 
leave off. Those people are so utterly different from any- 
one we have seen in this country, so extremely picturesque, 
their emotions so much more freely expressed than we would 
dream of here, and their whole manner of acting and mode 
of life so utterly different from ours, that a dozen evenings 
might be filled with interpretations of them and their cos- 
tumes and their songs and yet even the exterior of the 
subject not be touched. 

One feels that the reason for Miss MacDonalds’s success 
is obviously her enthusiasm for her subject and her de- 
termination to make her study complete and her interpreta- 
tion of it completely authentic. She has admirably suc- 
ceeded. 


Final Program at Master Institute 


The final program of the season was given recently at 
the Master Institute of United Arts, New York, by the 
following students: James Mather, Carrie Getter, Suzanne 
Fox, Tom Robinson, Martin Webster, Kalman Getter, 
Henry Bretzfield, Vera Rodkinson, Fifi Lazaris, Cecile 
Webster, Janet Williams, Sylvia Karlit, Mark Robinson, 
Blair Hawes, Ira Spector, Dorothy Blumberg, Marjorie 
Sable, Leonard Sable; Selma Cashman, Anna Shafer, Ed- 
ward Trestman, Catherine Bernard, Clara Bernard and 
Catherine Scherman, with Ethel Baumann, Janet Binder 
and Mildred Pearson as accompanists. A large audi- 
ence which taxed the capacity of the hall received each 
diminutive player with applause, 
expressed surprise at the high standard maintained by the 
students. Those taking part in the program study with 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thomp- 
son and Esther J. Lichtmann of the piano department; 
Alba Rose Vietor and Gustave Walther of the violin de- 
partment, and Percy Such of the cello faculty. 

Following the recital, the audience had the opportunity 
to see the work of the Master Institute of United Arts in 
other fields, at the Exhibition of Painting and Modeling by 
the junior students, beginning at five years, working under 
Ellen Kettunen and Frances Williams. 


Naumburgs Plan Concert for July 4 
The yearly Independence Day concert, given through 
the courtesy of Walter W. and George W. Naumburg, will 
be held on the Mall in Central Park on the afternoon of July 
4 under the direction of Maximilian Pilzer. The program 
will include selections by Elgar, Weber, Mendelssohn, Tschai- 
kowsky, Massenet, Victor Herbert, Sibelius and Wagner. 
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In voices and acting these artists gave a truly enjoyable 
; 9 performance. Costumes and scenery, provided by the Fes- 
Music Notes From tival Opera Company, afforded a satisfactory setting to 
the opera, which was staged in the Central High School 
Auditorium. M. J. R. 


~ 
Coast to Coast | Medford, Ore. The Oregon Music Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation and Federation of Music Clubs held their annual con- 
vention here. Among the important points touched upon 
is . ; was the strengthening of the code of ethics whereby pupils 
at St. Christopher’s-by-the-River at Gates Mill, gave a shall not be presented in recital by newly acquired teachers 
pupils’ piano recital in the parlors of Plymouth Church, in without these teachers giving credit publicly to the former 
Shaker Heights B.C. instructor. Another matter discussed was the standardiza- 
tion of teaching. New officers were elected. 
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Connersville, Ind. The — Stiliman Kelley Male 
Chorus, under E. Dwight Johnston, gave the closing con Mills College, Cd. Two concerts were given by 
of the Stillman Kelley Music Club. the Department of Music of Mills College recently. The 
lallentire, violinist of Indianapolis, played a pro- first was the presentation of original compositions by stu- 
First Methodist Church, accompanied by Mil- dents in theory of music, presenting the works of Alice 
Lucas. Frisbee, Ferne Millington, Ruth Hoskins, Gladys Geenzler, 
fusic Week was celebrated here by the holding Alice Schafer, Anita Wright, Harriett Holeman and Ruth 
he Ar oa May Music Festival, which consisted of five Hunt. The second concert presented pupils from the de- 
oncerts by musical organizations of the city and the music partment. The participants were: Dorothy Ann Clark, 
partment of the public schools Edwa Dorsey, Jean Williamson, Eleanor Campbell, Gladys 
Caroline Gauld, contralto, sang at the annual commence Ruus, Ruth Hunt, Alene Dickson and Marjorie Moss. Ww. 
‘nt in the High School Auditorium 
he Stillman Kelley Male Chorus gave concerts in Mun New Bedford, Mass. A studio recital was given by 
cie and Indianapolis recently. A AT Aldemard P. Langlois and his pupils, assisted by Louetta 
Berube, dramatic soprano; William Martin, baritone: Lo- 
Corinth, Miss. Rata Présent appeared in the Corinth ronzo Desjardin, violinist; Mrs. Aldemard P. Langlois, so- 
Auditorium recently before a large and appreciative audi prano, and Hugh Desautels, violinist. Piano pupils taking 
ed a varied program of piano music and part were Louis Fauteux, Dorothy Eclair, Fred King, Al- 
eived that it was necessary to respond with cide and Cecile St. Aubin, Lillian Francis, Alphonse Cadieux, 
7, Anatole Saulnier, Florian Desautels, Anthony Furtado, Ca- 
: ; samire Bartkiewicz and William St. Germain. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Verdi's Aida was chosen this The Treble Clef Club held annual guest night at the New 
year as the opera given by the music department of the Bedford Woman’s Club. The program included trio num- 
Western State Teachers’ Colleg In May, 1927, Martha bers by Frances Deming, violinist, Anna Herman, cellist, 
was produced with so much success that it was decided to and Louise Stevens, pianist; soprano solos by Ellen Hjelm 
make the production of an opera a part of the annual spring \ndrew, accompanied by Anna Pearson; piano solos by 
stival in Kalamazoo. Harper C. Maybee, conductor, H Olga Spirlet; contralto solos by Hilda Duckworth Mitron, 
Glenn Henderson, assistant conductor, and George Amos, accompanied by Anne A. Griffiths; violin numbers by Helen 
conductor the Teachers’ College orchestra, combined Gamble, accompanied by Lena Arden; piano solos by Anne 
their efforts in preparing for the presentation. The choruses Airey Griffiths; string quartet numbers by Frances De ming 
directed by Mr. Maybee, were students of the Teachers’ and Helen Gamble, violins; Lena Arden, viola, and Anna 
College music department. They sang with true musical Herman, cello 
feeling, showing the results of excellent training. A bal An evening of music at the Pilgrim Church included J. 
let directed by Edith Mullen added to the stage pictures MacLeen Johnston in solos, assisted by the following local 
and atmospher« The principals in the cast were John artists: Ethel Ashley, pianist; Agnes W. Barney, soprano: 
Ross Reed as the king of Egypt, Kathryn Browne as Edith Porter, reader, and Irma Groham, soprano. 
Amneris, Ernest Davis as Radames, Emily Roosevelt, as The Burleigh Club, a chorus of negro singers, held its 
Aida, Raymond Koch as Amonasro, Ivan Steschenko as tenth annual concert, with Clarence Cameron White, violinist 
Ramfis the High Pri¢ st, Milo Pomeroy as the messenger, and composer, as guest artist. The chorus has been devel 
and the role of priestess was taken by Mildred Wotring oped and led by Addie R. Covell, who has been instrumental 
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for years in the musical growth of the city. Beside the 
beautiful playing of Mr. White, a notable feature of the 
evening was the singing of George W. Timber, a member 
of the chorus. 

Lomelino Silva, Portuguese operatic tenor, appeared in 
concert at the High School Auditorium, assisted by Josef 
Furtiuele, concert pianist and composer. Mr. Silva’s fine 
voice was enthusiastically applauded by a capacity audience. 

The First Girls’ Glee Club and the Boys’ Glee Club of the 
New Bedford High School sang at the weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club. 

Clinton H. White, local tenor, gave a song recital at the 
Unitarian Chapel, assisted by Marjorie Posselt, violinist of 
Boston and Helen Ponthan, accompanist. Mr. White’s voice 
is particularly warm and smooth, and his engaging person- 
ality lends much to his performance. Miss Posselt is an 
arresting artist, playing with a fire and verve. 

Muriel Halprin gave an informal violin recital at the 
Gambrel studio showing much talent. 

The British Day Society observed National Music Week 
with a concert in the auditorium of the High School, with 
Clifford Morris, pianist; Jack Whalen, tenor; Harry Gard- 
ner, Percy Lees, John Flanagan, Thomas Whittaker, Ethel 
Harrison, Jessie Margeson, Annie Jermaine and John Gould 
acquitting themselves well on the program. 

Two local musicians—Beatrice Braun, pianist, and Clari- 
bel Burgess, contralto—combined to give a recital at the 
North Christian Church. Miss Braun’s delicate touch found 
itself most at home in the rippling measures of Debussy and 
Glinka-Balakirew. . The rich bell-like tones of Miss Bur- 
gess’ lower register were particularly lovely in O Rest in the 
Lord. 

Rev. George Maguire, Irish priest and tenor, sang for the 
benefit of the advancement of music in Ireland in Duff's 
large hall, accompanied by J. Menzies Vanzandt. 

Sixty of the pupils of Samuel and Anne Airey Griffiths, 
teachers of violin, viola, clarinet, pianoforte and harmony, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the North Baptist 
Church. 

A Music Festival was given by the pupils of Friends 
Academy, under the direction of John K. Zorian. A large 
audience witnessed the carefully developed program of songs 
and dances in colorful and appropriate costumes. The songs 
were given with fine tonal quality and sense of rhythm and 
were supplemented by “orchestral” selections by a group of 
tots with triangles, cymbals, etc 

The New Bedford Symphony Orchestra held its third 
complimentary concert under the baton of Clarence W. Arey 
in the auditorium of the High School, assisted by Mercedes 
Pitta, concert pianist, and Sydney Cornell, tenor. Re- 
quested to repeat La Fete De Seville, Tavan-Marchetti’s 
Spanish suite, the orchestra performed it with pleasant cog- 
nizance of its rhythmic, melodic grac« Miss Pitta’s group 
was exquisitely done. Mr. Cornell is one of the most pop- 
ular of local tenors and sang well. 

The Philharmonic Juvenile Symphonie, Junior Sym 
phony and High School orchestras, together with a High 
School ensemble and a Brass Ensemble, demonstrated the 
splendid work carried on in the public schools under the 
guidance of Clarence W. Arey and his assistant, Kenneth 
L. Park, in a concert held in the High School auditorium. 
The Junior Symphony and the High School orchestras hold 
enviable reputations for fine work. 

Clovis Fecteau, local baritone, gave a farewell concert 
assisted by L’Union Chorale of St. Anthony’s Church. By 
request, he and Mrs. Ulric Collette repeated a duet from La 
Traviata which they sang with success at a former joint 
recital. His groups revealed not only approaching perfec 
tion of technic but a richness and fluidity of voice. He 
was accompanied by Frances O. Weeks. The chorus of 
sixty-five mixed voices was a credit to the conductor, 
Eugene Marchesault, and the church organist, Wilfred Ber- 
nard. C.'B. 


Portland, Ore. Genevieve Shankland, soprano, gave 
a successful recital in the Little Theater, singing in English, 
Italian, German, Russian, French and Spanish. Andre 
Kostelanetz was at the piano. Ruth Creed, of the Nero 
Musical Bureau, had charge of the program. 

Ruth Creed tendered a reception to Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
New York vocal pedagogue, and his accompanist, Andre 
Kostalanetz. One of the enjoyable features of the evening 
was the singing of Toya Sasabe, soprano, and John Uppman, 
baritone. Mr. Samoiloff is conducting a large Portland 
class. This is his third season here. 

Recitals have been given by the piano pupils of Flora 
Gray, Susie Michael and Mordaunt A. a, 9 

> 
X. . 


San Francisco, Cal. One of the chief events of re- 
cent date was the concert of the Minetti Symphony Orches- 
tra, directed by its founder, Giulio Minetti, in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. The orchestra, consisting mostly of semi-pro- 
fessional musicians, confirmed the favorable impression cre- 
ated at its previous concerts—that it is a well disciplined 
org: unization that has become an “9% and permanent 
part in the city’s musical activities. Giulio Minetti, fine, 
learned, sympathetic musician that he is, prepared a taste- 


- fully arranged program which opened with Dvorak’s New 


World Symphony, at the conclusion of which the large 
audience accorded him a long series of enthusiastic and 
highly merited recalls. The overture to Massenet’s Phedre 
was the other purely orchestral number. Anna Young, 
soprano, sang a group of miscellaneous songs in the first 
half of the program and later, appearing in the costume 
sent her from Italy by Leone Sinigaglia, sang the four 
Piedmontese Folk Songs he arranged? Mrs. Young is 
an artist who charms her audience with her beauty and 
delightful personality almost as much as she does with her 
prettv, light soprano voice which has been schooled ac- 
cording to the best methods. Her diction is pure and under- 
standable in all tongues and her sense of style is never at 
fault and varies according to the sense of the song. She 
was accompanied at the piano by that exceedingly fine 
musician, Margo Hughes. Mafalda Guaraldi, violinist, 
pupil of Mr. Minetti, played Vieuxtemp’s Ballade and Polo- 
naise with a warmth and breadth of tone, a sweeping bow 
and splendid technical assurance. Saint-Saéns’ piano con- 
certo in C minor was rendered by Alice Redwith Miller 
with lovely tone, with seeming unconsciousness of its severe 
technical demands, with grace, vigor and enthusiasm. 
Edward Harris, composer, pianist and accompanist, has 
joined San Francisco’s artistic colony. In addition, Mr. 
Harris is a pedagogue and critic of distinction. He is now 
serving the San Francisco Bulletin in the capacity of music 
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critic and his editorials and reviews are being read with 
decided enjoyment and interest. Mr. Harris is continuing his 
teaching and coaching activities here and doubtless within a 
very short while many of our professional musicians will 
find their way to his studio. Among the noted artists with 
whom Mr. Harris has been associated as accompanist are 
Lawrence Tibbett, Georges Enesco, Marion Talley, Paul 
Althouse, Arthur Middleton, John Coates, Helen Stanley, 
Dusolina Giannini, Ethyl Hayden, Sylvia Lent, Marie Sun- 
delius, Myra Freund, Lambert Murphy, etc. Mr. Harris 
recently accompanied Luella Mélius at her San Francisco 
recital. 

Helen Schneider, pupil of the dean of San Francisco 
pianists and pedagogues, Hugo Mansfeldt, gave her annual 
recital in the Fairmont Hotel ballroom oad attracted a 
large audience and a large amount of enthusiastic approval. 
Her program was unusually interesting inasmuch as it con- 
sisted of the classics and works representative of the ultra 
modern school. Miss Schneider radiates genuine talent. 
which has been developed under splendid training, and 
produces a tone of excellent solidity and color, and an in- 
terpretative style eloquently sincere and reassuringly poised. 
She has the instinct for playing the piano and brings to her 
readings that most precious quality in a young musician— 
a fully developed and individual trend of thought. 

At the Pacific Musical lag final concert of the 
season, held in the ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel, Irene 
Howland Nicoll, contralto; Opal Hiller, pianist, and Wil- 
lem Wolski, violinist, accompanied at the piano by Alice 
Morini, were the participating artists who gave an excellent 
program. This occasion also served to introduce to the 
members and guests of the Pacific Musical Society its newly 
elected president, Grace Campbell. 

Elsie Cook Laraia, known professionally as Elsie Cook, 
representative in California of the Tobias Matthay school 
of piano playing, left for Europe, accompanied by her hus- 
band, William F. Laraia, well known violinist. While in 
London Mrs. Laraia will work with her teacher, Matthay, 
while Mr. Laraia will visit the Bologna Conservatory 
where he was educated. Mr. and Mrs. Laraia will give 
joint recitals in the largest cities of England, France, Italy 
and Switzerland, and also take in the leading musical fes- 
tivals. En route home to San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. 
Laraia intend visiting a number of the eastern music col- 
leges. Mr. Laraia plays a prominent part in the San 
Francisco ‘Symphony Orchestra and Mrs. Laraia is one 
of the most active and successful artists and pedagogues 
in the West. 

Redfern Mason, music critic of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, left with Mrs. Mason, for a trip of several months 
abroad. In Europe, he will study conditions of the public 
subsidization of music. 

Harvey Peterson, young San Francisco violinist who was 
presented by Mishel Piastro in an important debut during 
the past season, has departed for Europe, where he will 
continue his study under Ysaye. 

Pupils, elementary and advanced, of the Pasmore Studios, 
were presented recently in recital by H. B. Pasmore, vio- 
linist; Suzanne Pasmore, pianist; Mary Pasmore, violinist, 
and Dorothy Pasmore, cellist. 

Elio Giaturco, Italian musician, discussed modern Italian 
music, particularly that of Respighi, composer of The Foun- 
tains of Rome and Pines of Rome before the members 
of the Pro-Musica Society. He spoke in English and illus- 
trated his remarks on the piano. 

Joan Zimmerman Liderskind sang recently at Golden Gate 
Park at a regular Sunday concert. She has appeared in 
concerts and radio programs in the East and here. 

Edwin Lemare, formerly municipal organist of San Fran 
cisco and remembered for his excellent concerts during 
the Exposition of 1915, returned to his public of this city 
for a single concert at the Civic Auditorium on June 5. 
This event was sponsored by the Auditorium Committee 
of the Board of Supervisors. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association gave 
its annual banquet at the Western Women’s Club. 

The Musicians’ Club is planning a dinner in honor of 
Edwin Lemare, organist, who will be in San Francisco 
for a short visit. Lemare’s many friends in the profession 
will welcome the opportunity of greeting him again after 
an absence of several years. 

Adele Nicholas, soprano, and Emile H. Rovegno, bari- 
tone, were introduced to the musical public of this city by 
Isabelle Marks. Bernard Katz was the accompanist. The 
recital proved unusually successful. Miss Nicholas will 
leave shortly for Europe to pursue her studies there. 

A program was given recently at the First Unitarian 
Church parlors under the direction of Uda Waldrop. Those 
who participated were Barbara Blanchard and Marguerite 
Raas Waldrop, sopranos; Allan Wilson, tenor; Eva Grun- 
inger Atkinson, contralto; Henry Perry, basso, and Uda 
Waldrop, as pianist. 

Helen Resnick, young pianist, appeared in a concert, 
being presented by her teacher, Theodore Widmer, and 
created a favorable impression on her large audience. 

Emilie Lancel has concluded her “minature history of 
song,” a cycle of three vocal recitals, concluded. The ta- 
lented mezzo-soprano demonstrated the outstanding features 
in the historical trend of vocal literature. Miss Lancel was 
assisted in these concerts by John C. Manning, pianist. 

Piano students of Catherine B. Swint were presented 
in an annual recital at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 

Ernest Bloch, artistic director of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music, is the only composer of American habi- 
tat whose music will be a part of the festival to be held 
in Siena, Italy, by the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music. His quintet for age aand strings, performed 
here a season or two ago by the California String Quartet, 
is the work of this adopted San Franciscoan selected for 
important world hearing C. ae A 


Seattle, Wash. Practically the last guest-aftist con- 
cert of the present season was that sponsored by the Wom 
en’s Federation of the University of Washington. Mme. 
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measures of pleasure and 
delight and in its amaz- 
ing durability, infinitely 
more than is represented 
by its price. It will be- 
come a permanent mem- 
ber of your family. You 
need never buy another 
piano. 


Any new Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
with the balance extended over a 
period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in par- 
tial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


In Greater New York, Steinway pianos 
are sold only at Steinway Hall. 


STEINWAY 


The INSTRUMENT of the IMMORTALS 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th 
New York 
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PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


50 West 47th Street New York 
Telephone: 


PILAR-MORIN piciifics 


Coaching in French, Itallan and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
Studie of the Theater: 320 Central Park West, New York. Tel. Riverside 9605 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
300 W. New York, N. Y. 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


SEASON 1927, Po NOW BOOKING 
For available dates address 48 West 50th Street, New York 


RUTH RAY 
Violinist 


509 So. Wabash Ave., 


Bryant 6603 

















106th Street, Tel. Academy 2133 
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S CELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 


LOVE and INFINITY 


A Song of the Sea 
By 


CARLYLE DAVIS 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., 


New York 


3 East 43rd Street, 
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The “Ultimate Choice” 


“After giving over two hundred concerts with 


ultimate choice was 
the Kranich & Bach piano for 


tone, 


diversified piano service—my 
its lovely singing 


grace of appearance, and superior service.” 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 


formerly Metropolitan Opera Co 


Contralto, 


ICH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jackson Brivp., Cutcaco, Iu. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Hallett Gilberté and His Songs in Demand 


“Yes, the ‘cute little feller’ is little Hallie,” said Hallett 
Gilberté, “taken at the age of six months, seated on my 
mother’s lap.” Mrs. Gilberté knew Crouch, author of Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, and was the first to sing it, and from such 


TWO GILBERTE’S. 
Hallie,” age six months, and the 
Gilberté. 


“Little present Hallett 


musical beginnings the aforesaid little Hallie became, in due 
course, one of Maine's shining lights, subsequently going 
to Boston, then New York, amplifying a rich career by a 
Pacific Coast tour and residence. 

The season of 1927-28 has been a very full one, opening 
with appearances in Augusta, Bangor, and Portand, followed 
by Boston, Hartford, ete. New Yorkers have heard him 
and his songs in a multitude of events, including the Verdi 
Club, Five Arts Club, Browning Society, and various pri- 
vate affairs. A Gilberté program was recently given by 
Sibyl Sammis McDermid, opening with such popular songs 
as Ah Love But a Day, and Come Out in the Sweet Spring 
Night. Three new songs were sung by Miss Clymer with 
fine effect, especially the dramatic song, Love Lost; tenor 
Dearborn sang Two Roses with beautiful tone quality, and 
Miss Leslie, coloratura soprano, contributed the effective 
Laughing Song. A recital at Hotel Statler, Philadelphia, 
and one for the Pittsburgh Athletic club, brought him addi- 
tional honors in the Keystone State. Another appearance 
was before a big Brooklyn club where Gilberté was warm- 
ly welcomed. In all these he played the piano accompani- 
ments, sharing honors with the singers. May 2, Jesse Tyler 
Dingee gave a musicale in his handsome Brooklyn resi- 
dence, when Mathilde Hallam McLewee, mezzo-soprano, 
sang beautifully his Two Roses, Contentment, and Evening 
Song; this ended his season, and by this time he is “back 
home,” at Lincolnville Beach, Me. This summer will wit- 
ness concerts in Maine. 


Clarice Balas Active as Artist and Teacher 


Clarice Balas was soloist at the final concert of the season 
of the Fortnightly Women’s Chorus at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. She was heard in an Albeniz tango, Debussy’s 
Clair de Lune, Scott’s Dance Negro and numbers by Chopin, 
Schubert and Liszt, and according to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer she played with her usual facility, disclosing a pliant 
and musical touch which stood her in good stead.” Alice 
Bradley, in commenting on this concert in the Cleveland 
Topics, wrote as follows: “Miss Balas once more proved 
her fine artistry. She does the big things best, and the 
Revolutionary Etude of Chopin was quite worthy of her 
steel. It received brilliant performance. _ Debussy’s Clair 
de Lune was lovely in its iridescent tone. Another recent 
appearance was on May 29, when Miss Balas was equally 
well received in a return engagement before the Lecture 
Recital Club. 

\ short time ago Miss Balas presented some of her pupils 
in a Schumann program at her Cleveland Studio. Those 
taking part were Floyd Nehrenz, Marcelle Vevera, Paul 
Wilkinson, Louise Kemsies, Florence Gernhardt, Martha 
Kolar, Wladyslaw Wisniewski, Ruth Rogert Huy, Anne 
Taborsky, Edward Pfleger and Alvaretta West. Mr. 
Pfleger, winner of a state-wide contest in Toledo, gave his 
debut recital at the Studio recently and included among his 
offerings compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, 
MacDowell, Dohnanyi, Leschetizky, Chopin-Liszt and 
Smetana. He also was heard recently before the Mayfield 
Country Club and the Lakewood meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club. Miss Taborsky gave a recital at the Alcasar Hotel, 
and was engaged to play over the radio in Akron, Ohio. 
Miss West played at Lincoln High School and gave a half 
hour program over WTAM. Paul Wilkinson won the 
annual piano contest of the Lake Erie League of High 
Schools, representing Lakewood High School, and as a 
result he will be presented with a gold medal. Another 
engagement for him is before the Lakewood French Club. 
When this young artist made his debut over the radio, the 
Cleveland News commented in part as follows: “The pro- 
gram was made more than ordinarily interesting by the 
inclusion of piano solos by Paul Wilkinson, a school con- 
test winner. Paul, we have been informed, is fifteen years 
old. As a rule we don’t care for juvenile performances or 
even those by the average high school student. This, how- 
ever, would be better described as an adult performance 
by a high school student. Both the playing and the broad- 
casting were excellent.” 


Another Radio Contract for Lew White 

A recent addition tothe ranks of the artists who are broad- 
casting through the National Broadcasting Company’s chain 
is Lew White, chief organist at Roxy’s since the opening of 
the theater over a year ago. As a result of this contract, 
Mr. White will be heard every Saturday evening over the 
Blue Network and associated stations between the hours 
of ten thirty and eleven P. M. These appearances are not 
his first over the radio, however, for, as a member of the 
Roxy Gang, he is heard every Sunday afternoon and Mon- 
day evening over WJZ. Mr. White also is an exclusive 
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Brunswick artist, and all of his recordings are made at his 
own studios by means of a direct wire run into the studios 
from the Brunswick laboratories. His recordings for 
popular numbers with a jazz effect and his semi-classical 
pieces are an innovation in this field. 

The Lew White Organ Studios are another tribute to the 
energy and initiative of this man, for, in surroundings that 
resemble a miniature Spanish castle, he is training numerous 
motion picture organists for important theater engagements. 
Mr. White's long and varied experience includes eight years 
as organist for the Stanley Company of America, several 
years as experimental organist for the Victor Company, 
extensive concertizing and serving as accompanist for such 
artists as Hans Kindler and Sasha Jacobson. 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Continue to Be 
Busy 


The activities of Maier and Pattison, duo-pianists, con- 
tinue unabated even during the summer, although they go 
their separate ways in the off-concert season. Mr. Pattison 
will begin. his summer master classes at the Gunn School 
of Music in Chicago on June 25. These will continue until 
August, and during the same time he will give several lec- 
ture recitals as well as a public piano recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater there. He will also hold his annual series 
of four recital talks at Lake Forest, Ill. During the same 
period Guy Maier will be installed in Munich, Germany, 
where he will hold a class for European and American 
students, among the latter being included several of his 
Juilliard fellowship students. The month of September the 
two artists will spend taking a rest, Mr. Pattison in Warm 


GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON, 
on a recent tour to California, at the home of Mr. 
Claude Griffith in Pasadena 


and Mrs. 


They will meet 
session Of prepar 


Springs, Ga., and Mr. Maier in Europe. 
again early in October for their annual 
ing new programs. 

Their two-piano tour will begin in Saginaw, Mich., on 
October 19, and will extend from coast to coast. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Pattison will appear in individual recitals and 
Mr. Maier will give a number of his popular concerts for 
young people and will hold several master classes in various 
cities. The two artists will also appear in some three-piano 
recitals with Ernest Hutcheson at the third piano. 


Curtis Institute Student’s Songs Programmed 

Marion Coryell, student of composition under Rosario 
Scalero at the Curtis Institute of Music, has written several 
songs which have been given a prominent place on concert 
programs during the past season. King David and The 
Medlar Tree have proved favorites with William Simmons, 
Seneca Pierce and Stewart Baird. Florence Macbeth and 
somes Palmer have also used songs by Miss Coryell. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 


By Millie Ryan 





For years the impression has been held that one cannot 
have success in grand opera unless he or she goes abroad 
to study. This impression has gained ground principally 
because the average opera singer is a foreigner or has 
studied abroad. However, the many singers constantly re- 
turning from abroad without finding better positions avail- 
able than they could have secured before going, are realiz- 
ing that this is a pretty good place to study and gain recogni- 
tion. At least one does not have to worry now about a 
position on his return, as there are plenty of opportunities 
for a recognized singer. 

Grand opera in English can never become popular until 
there are better translations and singers who can sing 
English intelligibly. There has been no incentive for the 
young singer to study grand opera in English, but this 
should not keep the singer from learning to sing English 
before going abroad. 

Nordica died before realizing her great ambition: a na- 
tional conservatory, and opera in English. A season of 
opera in English now and then in one or two cities is not 
sufficient to start the ball rolling. Neither is the building 
of a conservatory or grand opera house in New York the 
solution. It must be brought about by the co-operation of 
every state in the union. 

Personally, I should like to be one of 1000 women to 
donate a hundred dollars each or one of 500 to give five 
hundred toward this great project. I am sure if such an 
amount could be actually subscribed, some of the wealthy 
men and women patrons of art and music would make a 
fine donation. 

I would suggest a season of grand opera in English in 
all the larger cities, to be given by local talent every year. 
Each opera could be produced five nights a week, and on 
the sixth the company could go to the next largest city 
within the shortest distance. Prices should be lower than 
regular opera tickets, and a section set aside free for vocal 
students. 

The English translations have been more of an obstacle 
than the singing. This condition is easily remedied by offer- 
ing a cash prize for the best translations of each opera so 
as to make it singable and understandable. Each city could 
be given a different opera to translate, all contestants living 
within that state being eligible. Decisions and awards 
could be made from the headquarters in New York City. 

Everyone equipped with operatic talent is not always 
equipped with the wherewithal to come to New York. In 
giving the operas in the different cities by home talent, a 
greater number of students will be afforded an opportunity. 
In almost very city there is a chorus or opera study club. 
When the young singers realize that opportunity is actually 
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at hand, the membership is bound to be doubled. Opera 
choruses and study clubs in every city should be organized 
now, and by the time we see the great project a reality, 
hundreds will be in the making. 

America has excellent teachers in all its cities who will 
encourage their operatic students to include opera in Eng- 
lish in their repertory. Very soon then, young America 
will know opera in English. The slogan should be: Know 
as many languages as possible; travel as much as you can, 
but learn to sing in your own tongue. Don't think that the 
operas can only be sung in foreign languages. Help prove 
to the world that nothing is as beautiful to an American 
audience as listening to opera in English sung by a lovely 
American voice. There are hundreds of retired singers and 
musicians in this country who will be glad to put their 
shoulders to the wheel for the love of their art, blazing the 
trail with their great experience and helping to make opera 
in English a reality. 

George Armstrong Gives Piano Recital 

A large audience assembied at Birchard Hall, New York 
City, June 8, to listen to piano music played by George 
Armstrong, pupil of A. Verne Westlake, Mus. Doc Be- 
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ginning with classics by Mozart and others, Mr. Armstrong 
continued with three Intermezzi by Brahms, played in 
vigorous fashion. There was considerable individuality in 
Chopin numbers, especially the nocturne in thirds, with ex- 
cellent tone and interpretation in an impromptu; the climax 
came in the scherzo, B flat minor, the A major episode 
having original thematic emphasis. Due impetuosity, with 
warm musical temperament, was observed in a Scriabine 
study ; well played was Liszt’s dainty eg Ep study in F 
minor, and a rousing final climax came in La Campanella. 
Mr. Armstrong’s evident earnestness and adielshe coupled- 
with highly developed technic, show the splendid instruction 
he has enjoyed under Dr. Westlake 


Nichols Plans Busy Summer 


John W. Nichols, tenor soloist, conductor of Trinity 
M. E. Church Choir, Newburgh, N. Y., also St. Rose Col- 
lege Choir, Albany, N. Y., and retiring head of the vocal 
department of Vassar College, has for the third consecu- 
tive year been made a director of the Commonwealth Art 
Colony, Boothbay Harbor, Me., and will be there through- 
out the summer months. 

Since first taking the management of several depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth Art Colony, Mr. Nichols has 
built up the clientele ; it numbers artists, musicians, authors, 
professors and students, a representative body of the pro- 
fessions. This summer’s plans are even more ambitious 
than last year, for in addition to continuing his teaching of 
voice, Mr. Nichols proposes to have several recitals in 
Boothbay. His studios in Newburgh, Albany and New 
York will be closed, many pupils intending to continue their 
studies with him in the picturesque fishing town in Maine, 


JOHN W. NICHOLS 


a real Mecca for artists and can 
acquire artistic finish far from the 

He has resigned his position at Vassar College, which he 
has held for nine years, to devote more time to private 
teaching, and will open a studio in Poughkeepsie, the fourth 
in the chain in the Hudson River Valley; he continues to 
hold his position at St. Rose’s College, Albany. 


musicians, where they 
“madding crowd.” 


Gange Interviewed in New Zealand 

During his tour of New Zealand, Fraser Gange was inter- 
viewed at length in the Dunedin Evening Star on the future 
possibilities of music in New Zealand and on the influence 
which women’s clubs have had in futhering the cause ot 
music in the United States. It is Mr. Gange’s opinion 
that the women’s clubs in America wield a tremendous 
power and exert, perhaps, the greatest influence in keeping 
alive the highest standards of music in America, quite apart 
from their political, social and other activities. He further 
stated that there are something like three thousand two 
hundred clubs in the United States and that the number 
is growing. Mr. Gange does not see any reason why 
women’s clubs in New Zealand could not do what American 
clubs are doing. He believes that there are some splendid 
artists there who could be engaged to appear at club con- 
certs, and in this way New Zealand would be given an 
opportunity to foward their own talent. For a club with 
a membership of one thousand, he suggested presenting one 
New Zealand artist of international reputation and for the 
remaining five or six concerts which could be arranged for 
the series, local artists could be secured. 

When asked by the interviewer of the Star for his opinion 
of the actual standard of music in New Zealand at the 
present time, Mr. Gange stated that he could only answer 
by looking at it from the point of view of the reception 
the audiences have accorded him and Amy Evans on their 
present tour and the quality of music demanded. Judging 
by this, he declares that he has no doubt whatever that the 
standard of reception is high. 


George D. Haage Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


An elaborate and impressive program was given in St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church, Reading, Pa., on June 3, in celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of George D. Haage as 
organist and choirmaster of that church. Distinguished 
musicians, members of various musical organizations, and 
a number of Reading’s own artists united in giving a pro- 
gram and in paying tribute to Mr. Haage as musician and 
as impresario of the Haage Concerts. 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Eanst Dounanyt.” 
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The annual spring concert of the Amphion Society, the 
Northwest's k — male choral organization, presented Mrs 
F. X. Hodgson, contralto, of Victoria, as the soloist. The 
splendid musicianship of Graham Morgan, conductor of the 
ently displayed in the ensemble which he 
The audience was enthusiastic 
and gave to every number 
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is constantly pertecting 
throughout the entire program, 
its well deserved approval 
The Cornish Orchestra, under the 
Meremblum, gave another concert recently, again revealing 
an ensemble organization of merit. This concert offered 
as soloists, Olga Kraus, violinist, playing the first movement 
of the Beethoven D major concerto with understanding, and 
Berthe Poncy, pianist, playing the Beethoven G major con 
certo. Both were warmly received, while Mr 
Meremblum was accorded tremendous applause for 
his conducting. The orchestral numbers included the Cori 
olan Overture of Beethoven and the Tschaikowsky Marche 
Slav 
The Seattle Opera Artist eee, founded 
Jerville, presented a series of 
second series sthiche Mr. Jou- 
have proved very successful. It 
1 outstanding numbers, for all 
excellent, best with the experience which many performances 
give, presentations of the third evening were 
the best The performers included not 
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and students from other vocal 
William Heughan, Scotch was heard in 
Plymouth Church, being presented under the 
the Seattle branch of the Caledonian Society. This 
repeat concert, Mr. Heughan having 
previously under the same auspices. 
The music profession in Seattle is 
with many accomplishments to its credit, largely due to 
the unceasing efforts of the Seattle Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. So grateful are the members of the 
to the president, David Ward, baritone, that have re 
turned him to office for the coming year, with practically 
the same assistants that he has had the past year. Mr. Ward 
very active in the organization work, and tl 
numbers over 200 members, and is an incor 
porated body. William C. Harrison, violinist, is vice-pres 
Arline Westcott, secretary ; M treasurer, and 
Harper, organist, corresponding secretary 
White, gifted pianist of the class of Calvin B 
director of the Cornish School, gave a de 
gram in the Cornish Little Theater. Mr. Whit 
) excellent technic, which he uses in a musicianly 
His Bach and Brahms, as well as modern num 
unusually well interpreted 
Society, composed entirely of women’s 
fourth annual spring concert. Edwit 
since its inception, has truly done re 
chorus, and deserves 
Anderson, violinist, 
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and sympathetic accompanist 
presented Dudley Buck's 
Don Munio as the opening event of Na 
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to give a musical program. 
tirely to niodern compositions, 
interpreted in excellent style. 

Arville Belstad, pianist and orgs anist, presented Wilfred 
Reault in piano recital, assisted by Master Billie Mick, boy 
soprano. 

No small amount of interest is being taken among Seattle 
musicians, sequen in pore in the master piano 
which is to be held in Yakima by Marguerite L iszniewska, as 
a part of the proceedings of the State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. The annual convention will be held June 18, 19 
and 20. 

Zeneida Sergeiva presented Mary Louise 
in recital recently at the Cornish School 
Weeks played brilliantly. 

The annual « concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
given in the Spanish Ballroom of the Olympic Hotel 
before a large audience. Mrs. Charles Kirk Phillips was 
the piano soloist of the evening, while Lois Long, soprano, 
and Kolia Levienne, cellist, assisted by John Hopper, accom 
panist, furnished the remainder of the program. 

The Washington chapter of the American Guild of Or 
ganists presented an interesting program. Carl Paige Wood, 
Frederick Feringer and W. H. Donley each contributed or 
gan numbers. Florence Beeler, contralto, accompanied by 
Arthur H. Fischer, assisted. 

3efore her departure for Europe to continue her studies 
in the Tobias Matthay School in London, Vesta Muth, tal 
ented pianist from the class of Harry Krinke, appeared in 
an attractive concert. Miss Muth is popular in Washington 
as a pianist, and her career is being watched with interest 
by her many friends. 

Recitals at the Cornish School at this time of the 
have been too numerous to mention in detail. The most re 
cent programs, however, have been largely given by  stu- 
dents from the following teachers’ classes: Martha Sackett, 
Ellen Wood Murphy, John Hopper, George May, Zeneida 
Sergeiva, Peter Meremblum, Beth Poncy, Herman Ulrichs, 
Fritz Schmitz, Anne Bellamy Bond, Sara Peabody and Ella 
Boardman J 


Spokane, Wash. One of the finest orchestras heard 
here in many a day is Fagin’s Orchestra, now headliners at 
the Pantages. The musicians are good, the music 
and they play all kinds of music. Mr. Fagin has re 
markable personality and has been six years with the 
Pantages and other circuits. There are so few good bands 
that when we have one of this description it is a picasure 
to hear it. It is composed of eighteen people. 

A musical contest will take place in Spokane, June 21- 
22-23, at the Gonzaga Stadium. Tacoma, Everett and 
Ballard bands are to contest for the $225.00 in prizes 
offered. The Seattle band of fifty pieces, including many 
professional musicians, will have an important part of 
the program. Bugle and drum corps from Kelso, Tacoma, 
Wenatchee and Vancouver will compete for the $150 
prize offered by the Spokane Lodge of Elks. The Monday 
Music Club will offer a delightful program, under the 
auspices of the Washington Federation of Music Clubs. 
\ vocal quartet will take part (Mrs. S. Herbert Swanson 
soprano; Mrs. Harman, second soprano; Mrs. W. S. Free 
man, ato, and Mrs. Merton Hoyt, second alto), accom 
panied by Helene Adams Meyer. 

The Mendelssohn Club, composed of sixty men singers, 
directed by Prof. Tattersall, has just completed its twenty 
first consecutive season, This has been a treat for Spo- 
kane lovers of music, as the club includes some of the best 
singers in Spokane 

Mrs. Charles Cottett presented a group of her piano 
pupils at a recital at Tull and Gibbs Hall. Her program 
was a large one and developed the ability of her pupils in 
a remarkable manner. 

seulah Hoffman, pupil of Mrs. Charles T. Goodsell, 
presented before an enthusiastic audience at Sherman 
Company's Hall. Her program was a varied one 
nual spring nea of the choir of the Maranatha 
Church was given in the church before a large 
audience, under the direction of Weldon T. Armfield. Mrs 
S. M. Pefley was the accompanist. The money raised by 
this concert goes for the church building fund. 

Oscar T. Carlson presented his piano stuaents in a_ pri 
gram at Norfolk Hall. Many friends were present and 
njoyed the program immensely. 

Edgar C. Sherwood presented his pupil, Mary 
the second of two concert student programs, at Norfolk 
Hall. She offered Bach’s Praeludium, from First Partita 
Gigue, and My Heart Ever Faithful, Bourree, from Second 
Violin Sonata. She also offered Three Songs in a Garden, 
by Theodosia Garrison. Miss Brown showed remarkable 
talent and is a credit to her teacher. 

The pupils of Adelaide Gilbert, assisted by 
bert, soprano, recently gave a program of 
much to the delight of their friends 

Dorothy A. Smith gave a piano 
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following took part: Peggy 
Richards, George Moline, 
Vivian Moline, Elise 
and Alice Frances 


pupils, at Norfolk Hall. The 
Metz, Betty Anne Metz, Ann 
Lucy King, Margaret Kliebenstein, 
Guyer, Paul Parks, Kathleen Ford 
Hogan. 

John Saad, one of Spokane’s best liked tenors, has been 
giving some splendid programs over the radio weekly. He 
has a beautiful voice and shows his European and American 
training. J. de W. 


St. Louis, Mo. A festival concert was given during 
Music Week by the Musicians’ Guild of St. Louis. The 
program included Tschaikowsky’s March Slav played by 
the St. Louis piano ensemble of which William A. Parson 
is the conductor. The participants were Lucille Cook Ge- 
winner, Maurine Vredenburgh, Katherine Tenner, Marie 
Burke, Margarie Cunningham, Hilda Fosberg, Opal Swea- 
zea, Juanita Henderson, Paul triess, Ernst C. Krohn, 
Frank Arnhold, Edgar McFadden, Hugo Hagen, William 
Rushing, George Enzinger and Carl Werner. The St. Louis 
Quartet offered two numbers, Anna Louise Petri, and O. 
Wade Fallert gave piano and organ duos; The Olk-Gray 
Women’s Quartet interpreted the three movements of Schu- 
mann’s Quartet, op. 41; the Piano Ensemble was again 
heard in Dvorak’s New World Symphony, and the Oratorio 
ee William B. Heyne, conductor, gave excerpts from 
St. Paul. The address covered the subject of the Signifi- 
cance of Music. W 


Tampa, Fla. Conrad 
Henderson, lyric-dramatic 
attracted an enthusiastic 
telligent musical conception, 
sincere artistry characterized the 
of an exacting program. Mrs. Henderson was particularly 
delightful in her delicate pianissimo passages, and her 
dramatic climaxes were well defined. She was assisted by 
Jeanette Simmons, a reader of dramatic intensity and _ his- 
trionic intelligence. Netta Campbell Gracey, at the piano, 
was sympathetic and artistic in oe support. 

Barnelia Woodward, pupil of Gray Perry at Rollins Col- 
lege, was presented in a piano recital, assisted by Elizabeth 
\tkinson, soprano, and Richard Wallace, accompanist, both 
of Rollins College. Miss Woodward is an intelligent musi- 
cian, and in a program of musical merit she acquitted her- 
self with distinct credit. Having a voice of appealing 
sweetness and much personal charm, Miss Atkinson quite 
captivated her audience. Richard Wallace gave her excel- 
lent support. One of the interesting features of the eve- 
ning was Miss Atkinson’s singing of Sleepy Hibiscus, com- 
posed by Gray Perry, the composer being at the piano. It 
was Wi aie received. 

The Tampa Choral Club was heard recently. Elena 
Avedona, soprano, was featured in several solos that were 
enthusiastically received. Barcellos de Braga, South Amer- 
ican pianist, was heard in several piano numbers. In a 
Fantasia, Macabre and Inferno, played with the hall in total 
darkness, he produced some striking effects and was loudly 
acclaimed. 

The Rollins College 
directing, assisted by F. 


Murphree presented Jeannette 
soprano, in a song recital that 
and discriminating audience. In- 
admirable stage presence and 
delivery of every number 


Glee Club, Edna Wallace Johnston 
S. Andrews, pianist and director of 
music at Rollins, Gretchen Cox, violinist and Edna Wallace 
Johnston, flutist, delighted the music lover of Tampa with 
an artistic presentation of an all-Debussy program. 

Mrs. L. B. Myers, soprano, was presented in a song re- 
cital by Conrad Murphree. Mrs. Myers has a voice of 
exceptional beauty and was accorded sincere and warm re- 
from her audience. Mrs. Myers was assisted by 
Gruen, a violinist of recognized musical merit. 


M. M. 


Worcester 


sponse 
Henry de 


Worcester, Mass. Under the auspices of 
Relief Association, the annual concert given in 
Hall consisted of talent from the National 
Company Opera ensemble. Artists were 
Devora Nadworney, contralto, the South Sea Islanders, 
and the Cavaliers. Their efforts were well appreciated 
by a large audience which applauded the artists whose music 
they have become familiar with over the radio. es 


Firemen’s 
Mechanics 
Broadcasting 


Virgil Artist Wins Favor 

Ralph Ganci, a young artist from the Virgil Piano Con- 
servatory in New York, has been so well received wherever 
he has appeared this season that reéngagements have re- 
sulted. Recently he gave a program especially arranged to 
please the thousand girls of the Bishop McDonell Memorial 
High School in Brooklyn. The time was limited for his ap- 
pearance, but nevertheless he was given an extra quarter 
of an hour and responded with four encores. Mr. Ganci’s 
playing is very expressive and this, combined with technical 
ability, enables him to present programs which interest his 
audiences. 


SOPRANO 





Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. 


Chicago, IIl 
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Corleen Wells Sings Marguerite 


Corleen Wells was selected as Marguerite for the per- 
formance of Faust given at the Keene, N. H. Festival. 
Other principals in the cast were Viola Silva, Richard 
Crooks, Alexander Kisselburgh and Henry Warren, and it 
was the consensus of opinion among the critics that seldom 
has Keene been privileged to have a group of vocal artists 
such as these. 

In giving individual praise to Miss Wells, the Keene 
Evening Sentinel observed that: “This artist has a rich 
brilliant voice of great volume, flexibility and sympathetic 
interpretation and that her audience was not slow in show- 
ing its appreciation.” The same reviewer also declared 
that: “One of the features of the evening was the scene 
and quartet, Pray Take My Arm, by Mr. Crooks, Miss 
Wells, Miss Silva and Mr. Kisselburgh, in the characters 
of Faust, Marguerita, Martha and Mephistopheles. The 
voices of these singers blended with the sweetness that 
made a striking appeal to their listeners. This may also 
be said of the duet, The Hour Is Late, by Marguerite and 
Faust, which was sung immediately afterward. . . . The 
work of Mr. Crooks, Miss Wells and Mr. Kisselburgh in 
the final trio, My Heart Is Overcome, was little short of 
wonderful and they were obliged several times to acknowl- 
edge the plaudits of the audience.” Willard M. Clark in 
reviewing the performance for the Springfield Union re- 
ferred to Miss Wells as a beautifully voiced soprano as 
Margue rite, and then continued his remarks in part as fol- 
lows: “Aother interesting singer was Corleen Wells, whose 
soprano voice of adequate range and volume was well suited 
to the florid music of Marguerite. Miss Well’s voice is 
flexible and she handles it with apparent ease. Her diction 
almost made one believe that it might be possible to give 
opera in English.” 

Another recent appearance for Miss Wells was as soloist 
with the Flushing Oratorio Society in a performance of 
The Creation. “Miss Wells is altogether lovely,” said J. 
Philip Anshutz in the Flushing Evening Journal. “She has 
a very pleasant | tone _— which is the first essential of 
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a singer. She never urged her voice beyond its normal 
capacity, but she has great capacity and a splendid physique 
for its amplification.” 


Fred Patton Impressive as Elijah 


Charles Isaacson, in reviewing the performance of Elijah 
given at the recent Westchester Music Festival, declared 
in the New York Telegraph that: “From the point of 
individual conquests the evening belonged without question 
to that ambitious and much-liked basso, Fred Patton. If 
my memory is correct Fred Patton has sung Elijah’s title 
role here on four other occasions. Last night he was in 
perfect condition. The basso has no easy position in this 
oratorio. He sings the prelude before the orchestra plays 
even the overture and throughout the two hours of singing 
he occupies about sixty per cent. of the whole program. 
Elijah, the prophet, was a living being in the Patton inter- 
pretation. He not only sang the music and in no way 
offended the ear or the traditionalist who wants his oratorio 
without dramatics, but through the inflections of his voice 
he did manage to make his listeners feel the suffering of 
the man and the faith of the man of God. The nobility 
of the Patton voice was evident. He recorded in oratorio 
history as far as I am concerned one of the best pieces of 
singing of this masterpiece and in the recitative and air 
Draw Near All Ye People he excelled anything of the 
kind of the current season heard on our metropolitan concert 
stages.” 


Cadman to Concertize in Alaska 


To Charles Wakefield Cadman, eminent American com- 
poser-pianist, goes the signal distinction of pioneering in the 
concert field of Alaska. The composer planned to leave 
Los Angeles with a co-artist, Margaret Messer Morris, 
soprano, and Miss Morris’ mother, the party sailing for 
Seattle to attend the International conclave of Kiwanis, 
June 18 to 21, after which they go to Juneau, Alaska, giving 
a concert there as well as in the other northern points of 
importance, 


Anna Beese’s Summer Master Classes 
Anna Beese announces master classes in rs to be held 


43 


Mme. Beese, who is a graduate of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music, and an exponent of the Virgil method, does not 
merely teach piano playing in the ordinary sense of the word 
She seeks to develop thorough musicianship in her students, 
adding instruction in theory, harmony, ear training, sight 
reading, memorizing, time and rhythm. In teaching young 
children, the Visuola, the ingenious device of the Aeolian 
Company, is used. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





VIOLINIST of artistic ability desires to 
be connected with a music conservatory 
as instructor. Has fifteen years teaching 
experience for beginners and advanced 
students. Address:—‘A. J. G.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 





STUDIO FOR PRACTICE OR TEACH- 
ING—Carnegie Hall—Large, Attractive— 
hourly or otherwise, vocal or instru- 
mental, Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, 
Secretary in attendance, telephone. Wal- 
ter Robinson, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Circle 4252. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Preprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 

Furnished studios with piano for 
sub-let. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 





summer 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


Mes ry my STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 








ANNA. BEESE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS NOW FORMING 


. 326A W. 77th St Mg | +4 C. Trafalgar 4385 
Studios { 3 599 W. 190th St., Wash, Hits, 3004 


EVAN RHYN 


N VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 








TIKIJIAN 


VIOLIN STUDIOS 
ADVANCED STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
98 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. Tel. Endicott 4685 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 





Professional Training, 

Singing and Drama 

57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel: Plaza 4250 





D © BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
; 638 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
H_ Phones: University 7278° and Greenleaf 3523 


at her two New York studios from July 5 to August 15. 








{| ROUSE 


ra on and Instructor. Le ag, and Harmony com- 
ummer class in Chic 


8103 Lengiey Ave., Chicago, i * Tel. 2828 Radcliffe 





JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 East 34th Street 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


New York 





Concert Met., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 


Stein’ Hall 
New York 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 
55 West 42nd St., 





The Pouch 
STUDIOS — 3.45 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 





Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Ine., New York 


LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
303 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. Tel.: 3942 Morningside 








Met. Guild Hall, Ine, 
113 West 57th St. 
New York City 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


618 Steinway Hall 
230 West 82nd St. ' —— 


Institute of Musical Art 





MARIE CASLOVA 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH 
Louis Symphony Orchestras Tel. 


Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 15 to Sept. 15, 1928 
STUDIO 
52 W. 54th St., New York 

Circle 4658 





MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers. Eanecially in French 


Studios: 
149 W. 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 
Summer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 








The “Tek” 








VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


FAMOUS FOR THE DISTINC- 
TIVE PLAYING OF STUDENTS 
AND THEIR PUBLIC 
RECITALS 
The place to acquire Artistic 


Perfection, Amazing Technic, and 
Piano Mastery. 


Great results with advanced 

players through our perfect use 

of the “TEK.” 

A. M. VIRGIL, Director 

137-9 West 72nd St., New York 
Catalogs 














ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 36 West 112th St., N. Y. 
Tel: Monument 0338 


JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 
Mgt: S. L. Ross, National Broadcasting Co. 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA D=ZPARTMENT 
Eastman ScHoot oF 








Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST~INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
indorsed by Ni usicians) 
MosicaL Sueno: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ENSEMBLE — PIAN 
Studio: 887 Brooklyn, New York 





Manhattan ‘Avenue, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 





BINSBERG 


BARITONE 


Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


AL EXANDER 


9 FEDEMANN 


Violin Instruction 
BERLIN -SCHOENEBERG 
Heylstrasse 5 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
Organ Recitalist—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 








BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5961 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 1, 1928 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
APPLICATION BY MAIL PREFERRED 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block - - Sandusky, Ohlo 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: nee BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3972 

















Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
A clearing house for artists 


Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 











THE PRESIDENT is in 
ATLANTIC CITY 


This, the newest boardwalk hotel offers the finest accom- 
modations at especially attractive rates 
(accommodates 700 ) guests) _ he ge 


=—— 
One room suite (furnished) with refrig- 
eration and service pantry equipped-- 
_ $35 weekly 


Restaurant a la carte: -- 
Casino Sun Deck, over- 
looking ocean and board- 
walk: ——s pool ; 
music, dancin 


or o9h 
— eg 


— 


“An cubsiaile: 
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Carl Fisher, Inc., N. Y.) 

Lord Have Mercy, a 
oelmer 

Day of Sorrow, Day of Weeping, 
ices (From an unknown Requiem). 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabbaoth, 
) Bernhard Anselm Weber 
Blessed Art Thou, O Lord, Quartet 
1ixed voices, by A. Monestel. 

Jubilate in F, quartet and chorus for mixed voices, by 
A. Monestel 
Music Pictures, 


arson Joyner; 
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a capella for male 
for 


and chorus 
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Baum. 
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music and ilk 
descrij tions by 
"Ronde des Lutins, for flute, 
by Christiaan Kriens 
Haowee, Hawaii 
Wright 
Spanyo, Spanish 
Arthur Wright 
The Whistlin’ Boy o’ Galway, for 
Gaul 
The Singin’ Girl o’ Antrim, for piano, by Harvey Gaul. 
Queen of the Night, for piano, by Justin Elie 
A Love Sonnet, for piano, by Victor Herbert 
Danse Baroque, for piano, by Victor Herbert 
The Jester’s Serenade, for piano, by Victor 
Souvenir, for piano, by Victor Herbert 
Lullaby, song, by Winthrop Parkhurst 
In a Twilit Apple-Orchard, song, by Francesco B. 


oboe, 


an waltz, for violin and piano, by Ar- 
thur 
intermezzo for violin and piano, by 


piano, by Harvey 


Herbert. 


De 
Leone 

Lovelight, song by Francesco B. De Leone 
Sweetheart, song, by Francesco B. De Leone 
Querida, song, by Edward G. Simon 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Short Pieces for 
Buenta Carter. 
Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Gaynor 


Jessie L. 


Tone Pictures for the Beginner, 
Piano with eres aratory Exerc 
The Guitar, wo-piano piece, by 
Gliding, two-piano piece, by 
The Bumble Bee, two-piano piece, by 
Butterflies Wink Their 
piece, by F. A. Goodrich 
God Shall Wipe Away All Tears, 
Paul Am 
Old Irish Air (Anonymous); for 

I Etherin 


‘Music Writing Book for Scales and Chords 
en Air 
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song, by 
sacred Ham- 
Bernard Hamblen. 
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York) 


The First Arpeggio Book, thirty elementary 
Cuthbert Harris 
Octave Phogine Exercises, for 
Harr 
Seven Brilliant Studies, for piano, by 
at the Cones Roads, Technical Short 
nist’s Left Hand, by 


_ Day to Day, sacred song, by 
The Empty Tomb, Easter 
Easter Hymn, arranged by 


song, by 
Frank 


Irthur P. Schmidt Co., New 
arpeggio 
stt ano. by 
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Harris 
for Devel 
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APMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle. 1519 3rd Ave. 


AYS, BERNICE 
Lyric Soprano 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 

thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 
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of its power of beauty or appeal. That was the solo-peak 
of the evening and resulted in an ovation.” T. J. Palmer 
wrote in the Ottawa Citizen that Miss Gustafson proved 
herself a clever oratorio singer. “Her great triumph was 
the aria, So Shall the Lute and Harp Awake. She sang 
this with striking rhythm and phrasing. The long florid pas- 
sages were rendered with remarkable clarity and ease; also 
she created a strong Handelian atmosphere, which so many 
— on this side of the Atlantic fail to do. The rest 
her work was of the same high standard throughout.” 


Activities of Robert Pollak 


Robert Pollak’s second ne in 
of the violin department of the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music has been unquestionably a most successful one. 
His class has developed to such an extent that it warranted 
his organizing quartet and ensemble courses, pedagogic 
courses and a pupils’ orchestra. During the past winter 
Mr. Pollak gave pupils’ recitals which showed the efficiency 

| his teaching to such a degree that one can state in all 


San Francisco as head 


Photo by Gabriel Moulin 


ROBERT POLLAK WITH A GROUP OF HIS PUPILS 
Music. 


at the San Francisco Conservatory of 


sincerity that San Francisco possesses an excellent school 
of violin teaching. 

Concerning his own artistic activities during the past 
season, Mr. Pollak gave five recitals wherein he introduced 
seven new works to the San: Francisco public. At the 
request of his students and of the directors of the Conserva- 
tory, Mr. Pollak is now conducting a summer course which 
is being very well attended. At its conclusion he will im- 
mediately leave for Europe where his former pupils are 
awaiting his arrival for work with him while abroad. 

At the beginning of October, Robert Pollak is to return 
to his post as head of the violin department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music and again plans to give 
1 series of recitals presenting the latest and most repre- 
sentative acquisitions to the violin repertory. B 


Schmitz and Laberge Arrive from Europe 

k Robert 
Bogue-Laberg« 
from Paris 


Laberge, of the 
returned together 


Bernard R 
have just 


Schmitz and 
Management, 


Mr. Schmitz has been in Europe since March 1, 
his European concert tour in Holland at that time, and the 
past month he has spent at his home in Paris. He returns 
now to conduct his annual summer master class in Denver, 
beginning July 3. On July 19, he will be with the 
orchestra conducted by Rudolph Ganz at Gardens, 
Denver. 

Mr. Laberge 
ranging details 
America next 
ment Among 
January. His 


starting 


soloist 


Elitch 


has spent the past five weeks in Europe ar- 
for the tours of the artists who will come to 
season under the Bogue-Laberge Manage- 
these is Arthur Honegger who comes in 
first appearance will be as guest conductor 
of the New York Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. The 
Pro Arte String Quartet will return February 1 for its 
third annual visit, making only a limited tour here this 
coming season. E. Robert Schmitz will begin his concert 
season next November at Buffalo, traveling west to the 
Coast 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


June 21, 
Aroldo Lindi in New Roles 


Aroldo Lindi, dramatic tenor, has added to his great 
European reputation by his successes this season in several 
roles, new to his repertory. These include Enzo in La 
Gioconda, Prince Calef in Turandot, and Andrea Chenier. 
As Enzo in La Gioconda the press of Barcelona was unani- 
mous in his praise. Said El Noticiero Universal: “Lindi, a 
tenor of splendid quality . a magnificent voice, of robust 
virile timbre, and the delightful emission that comes only from 
a singer of true bel canto, “while El Liberal stated : “We have 
not been disillusioned in Lindi. A powerful voice of charm- 
ing quality and amazing facility.” Diario de Barcelona, 
spoke of Lindi’s voice of “beautiful timbre and mellow in 
quality” and said he “displayed a fine sense of tone color.” 

“The great voice of Lindi impressed marvellously and 
had its immediate effect on the public which gave him an 
ovation well deserved,” commented La Noche, and El Correo 
Catalan called him “truly brilliant.’ He was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed for his beautiful voice of full rich ring- 
ing quality, used in a skilfully artistic manner. 

Lindi, who is an artist pupil of 
Mme. Dossert, made a special visit 
to her studo in Paris while en route 
to London, where he is to sing his 
second season at Covent Garden. 


1928 


ikaawate. School of 
Music Notes 


\t the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, held at the 
Michigan Union Club House, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Mrs, Paul R. Kempf, presi- 
dent ; Otto J. Stahl, first vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Robert B. Howell, sec- 
ond vice-president ; Lucile Graham, 
treasurer; Donna Esselstyn, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. E. B. 
Hosom, recording secretary ; Edith 
Byrl Koon, editor; Mrs. E. S. 
Sherrill, chairman _ scholarship 
fund; Mrs. Lee O. Case, chairman 
nominating committee; Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. Hunt, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Lowry and Mrs, Nathan A. Kon- 
old, members of board. On this 
occasion, in addition to transacting 
general business of the Alumni 
Association, in which  contribu- 
tions to the Elsa Gardner Stanley 
scholarship fund was stressed, the 
thirteenth annual news bulletin 
published by the Alumni Association giving information 
about alumni and former students was distributed. The 
information contained therein proved to be of great in- 
terest to the hundred or more alumni who were in attend- 
ance. 

Palmer Christian, University organist and head of the or- 
gan department of the University School of Music, gave a 
program of numbers from the music dramas of Richard 
Wagner (by request) in Hill Auditorium. A large audience 
packed the auditorium to capacity, and Mr. Christian was 
given an ovation. 


Rudolph Thomas Conducts Opera Program 


“The operatic forces of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music were on parade in impressive fashion before an audi- 
ence that crowded Emery Auditorium Saturday night,” said 
the Daily Times-Star. “Twenty-five principal singers, a 
numerous chorus, and a student orchestra of ninety pieces 
were heard in parts of three operas, so selected as to afford 
abundant opportunity for the singers, and to provide a 
diversified and well balanced entertainment. With com- 
plete costuming, scenery borrowed from the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company, and good lighting effects, the program 
approached very nearly, and in some places reached alto- 
gether, the professional quality. Not only good voices were 
in evidence but intelligent histrionism and familiarity with 
stage routine. Rudolph Thomas, director of the department 
of opera and of the program, deserves a vast degree of 
credit, and the plaudits of the audience were his without 
stint. 


New York ye a E njoys George Brandt 


At a recent concert given at the Hotel Ansonia by the 
Professional Women’s League, Inc., George Brandt, tenor, 
again added to his already long list of successes. On this 
occasion Mr. Brandt sang a group of English numbers by 
Dunn, Dunhill and Reddick, and an aria from L’Africana. 
Mr. Brandt has an excellent tenor voice and uses it with 
skill and intelligence at all times. He was heartily received 
by his enthusiastic listeners. 
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A Parallel in the Address of Mr. Shibley at the Merchants Annual 
Meeting and the Reference to the Individual Efforts of the Farmers 
in the Keynote Address of Senator Fess at Kansas City 





HE address of Fred W. Shibley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, de- 
livered before the piano dealers unit of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, aroused more interest probably 
than any address that was given. All that 
Mr. Shibley said was not received with 

that acclaim that other sections of his address should have 
received, for Mr. Shibley stated some facts that President 
Irion of the Chamber of Commerce felt should not be 
openly discussed. It matters not the controversies that 
arose through what Mr. Shibley said, the fact remains that 
it caused argument, and argument is of value along all 
lines, whether commercial or political. 

Listening in on the address of Senator Fess, of Ohio, at 
the Kansas City convention, there was a parallel in some 
of the remarks of Senator Fess applying to the farmers’ 
demands for relief, etc., that, while political, presented 
lines with what Mr. Shibley said in his address. Both 
speakers, the one talking to piano men, and the other 
talking to farmers, presented what the present writer has 
been arguing for many days. This applies to the individ- 
ual effort of the piano dealer as presented by Mr. Shibley, 
and also by Senator Fess in regard to the farmer. 


A Striking Parallel 


One is tempted to draw a parallel as to the real value 
of all the talk at the Kansas City convention and of the 
talk at the Chamber of Commerce meeting. These are in 
mass formation, and the specializing on the individuality 
of the farmer and the piano dealer is alike. One can say 
that two farms alongside are just as distinctive in their 
operations as are two piano stores on the same block in 
a given city. Each strives for results in the same way— 
and as different as to the two farms as to the two piano 
men in their warerooms. 

The association idea in the commercial world has 
obtained as much importance, seemingly, as the quadri- 
annual conventions of the dominant political parties. One 
can condemn the other, and it means just as much to the 
individual in the piano trade as to the individual in the 
farming business, for business it is. If what Senator Fess 
says is true about the individual efforts of the farmer, then 
what Mr. Shibley said in his address applies in the same 
manner to the piano dealer. Yet, farmers are as resent- 
ful as to the “individual effort” as are piano men seem- 
ingly to the same application of solving the problem of 
their economic troubles in an individual way. 

Turn again to the simile of two farms alongside one 
another. It may be found that each farm has its own 
ways of overcoming the risk element, each may be grow- 
ing entirely different crops, and if both are working on 
the same productions from the ground, they might employ 
different methods. 


This same applies to the piano dealer. We take two 
dealers on the same block. Each has an entirely different 
line of pianos to offer for sale. One may be a high grade 
dealer, and the other may be inclined to handle low grade 
products, but each makes the same claims for assistance 
in a financial way. 

There was nothing political in what Mr. Shibley said, 
but those who follow the trend of affairs in the piano 
world today can well understand that his remarks as to 
the manner the dealer should attune himself to his needs 
and wants was based upon what now is being worked out 
as the new plan in piano distribution by one of the great 
houses in the industry and trade. Those who study this 
move can not say how it will work out. It may be a great 
success, or it may be a failure. 

Those who study what Mr. Shibley said can apply it to 
the gigantic overthrow of output in piano distribution 
that now is going on. It may revolutionize piano selling. 
It applies to wholesaling as well as retailing. 

Those of us who heard Senator Fess over the radio can 
apply what he said concerning individual concentration 
as to the farmer and compare it with what Mr. Shibley 
said about the individual piano man. Mr. Shibley may be 
mistaken, Senator Fess may be mistaken, only time will 
solve the problems of the piano men and the farmers; 
both have the same opportunities. 

Mr. Shibley has aroused considerable interest in what 
he said. It may be that he made a mistake in utilizing 
the selling and financing of automobiles in speaking of 
the piano business. There is no relative comparison ex- 
cept in the fact that the automobile men borrowed from 
the piano men the instalment idea of selling. The auto- 
mobile men then brought forward the carrying charge, 
which was probably an honest exchange of policies. The 
automobile men, however, overdrew their account with 
the piano business by taking up the discount method of 
handling instalment paper. 


Where the Real Competition Lies 

In taking away from the piano trade, however, the in- 
stalment system of selling, it took one of the prize argu- 
ments as to why every home should have a piano, and 
that was the instalment system of selling. This was a 
great leverage in days before the acceptance of instalment 
paper by the discount banks along practically all commer- 
cial lines. Instead of blaming the automobile people and 
the radio people for what has happened, the piano dealer 
must individually work out his own salvation in the arriv- 
ing at other arguments than those that had in the past 
been presented in the fact that the piano dealers had the 
instalment system as a practical monopoly. 

Even though the furniture trade was utilizing the same 

(Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 45) 

methods of distribution, the piano held a_ high 
position as an art object that could be bought on the 
instalment plan. The present writer does not be- 
lieve that the radio was the main projectile that re- 
duced the production of pianos, but the fact that the 
automobile has destroyed what we term the home life 
of the American people. Following this comes the 
absorption of the people’s money in the instalment 
payments that up to the present time the piano deal- 
ers have not successfully coped with to that degree 
that would maintain the high mark of production of 
the past. The piano, however, is to music what the 
products of the farmer are to the people. Without 
the piano music can not exist. Without the prod- 
ucts of the farm, the people can not exist. 

Phe piano dealers have in their hands the creating 
of a wonderful business; even at this present pro- 
duction it is worthy of maintenance. Thi future 
will solve the preblem for cach individual dealer, if 
that dealer will but accept and utilize what he finds 

mass conventions of the piano men, and not 
to do what the “other fellow” is doing, but 
e his own polictes of solving and that based 
pital to start with, and following that by 
7 an overhead that will permit of a profit. 
should be utilized to extend his business 
1dding to his overhead. He should not bor- 
1 at excessive rates of interest for pur- 
rpansion and expect his selling polictes to 
ver all difficulties that are presented. 
can only do this by individual effort, he can 
it by endeavoring to follow the ideas of 
for that is counterfeiting business ideas, and 
feit is never a success in the long run. Mr. 
honest in his protest, but it was not a pro- 
test against the individuality of the work of the 
dealer, but the implication that the piano man was all 
ist as Senator Fess’s implication can be con- 
same light Senator Fess is a poli- 
bley is nota piano man. Mr. Shibley 
1 new problem that is now being given a 
this commercial venture proves to be suc 
cessful, Mr. Shibley’s remarks will be confirmed. 
lf the Republican Party elects their candidates, Sen- 
itor Fess’s remarks as to the individual effort of the 
farmer may be d a success This parallel 
illustration is interesting, whether it can be utilized 
not. The writer, however, still holds to the opin- 
n that each dealer must solve his own problems. 
WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Does Broadcasting Pay? 


\fter a continuous record of broadcasting since 
\ugust, 1922, Station WOO, operated by the John 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, has gone off the 
air. In announcing its decision to abandon its sta- 
tion for an indefinite period, the executives of the 
store said 
“Investigations made by special inquiry among 
radio listeners during the past two years have re 

led that broadcasting is not helping the store in 

rin an advertising way Hence, our de- 

discontinue operations indefinitely. How- 

we will, by actually stopping broadcasting, be 

to determine by test if the public is in favor of 

our return to the air. Our equipment and installa- 
tion has been kept intact.” 

This movement is in direct contrast to the current 
trend. Most concerns seem to feel that broadcast- 
ing 1s a very definite help, and, as a matter of fact, 
the Federal Radio Commission has more applications 
for broadcasting privileges from similar institutions 
than it can handle. However, it must be taken for 
granted that each case presents an individual prob- 
lem. If Station WOO is not missed by its former 
patrons, it means not so much an indictment of 
broadcasting, but of the particular service rendered 
by WOO. In other words, if Wanamaker in Phila- 
delphia has not profited by broadcasting, it may well 
be that it is because it has failed to make its pro- 
grams sufficiently attractive to add to the prestige 
of the institution supporting it. 
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phenomena...a real Sensation! 

















The Queen Anne Ensemble—piano, cabinet, bench, 


chair and lamp. 


The business of selling pianos will receive a stim- 
ulus when this really new style of piano merchandising 


gets under way. 


The idea of selling furniture to match a piano with 
the piano is an original, and, according to leading 
music merchants and interior decorators, an excellent 


one. 


An innovation of this kind, when backed by the 


solid conservative reputation of 


©he JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 


NEWCASTLE, IND. 


means an unprecedented opportunity for the 
established dealer. 
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A Beautiful 6' 2" 
Everett Exhibited 
at the Convention 


There was exhibited during convention week of 
the Chamber of Commerce a grand piano that ex- 
cited an unusual amount of interest on the part of 
old-time and present-day piano makers, and those 
dealers who give attention to real tone values and 
case designs of the pianos they sell. This instru- 
ment referred to was an Everett six foot two grand 
that gave joy to those who realize tone values. The 
case of the piano presented to the eye a solidly 
formulated design that carried with it a satisfying 
regard for strength. With this, there is an appli- 
cation of case lines that avoided any clumsy effect— 
in fact, the lines were graceful and held together the 
idea of strength that coordinated with the tonal 
volume of the piano, creating a musical instrument 
that can be accepted as a model of what a grand 
piano really should be. 

This Everett grand has a perfectly balanced scale. 
Its tonal resources are wonderful. It presents a 
tonal volume that demands a foundation in the 
case design that will combine and offer an im- 
pression that few pianos of the present day permit 
of, in that the tonal volume seemingly demands great 
strength of the covering to maintain an impression 
of strength and beauty. 

There is presented here the wonderful Everett 
tone that has made the name Everett famous. There 
is a solidity, a purity, a carrying power in the tones 
that gives to the ear a satisfying musical quality, 
and this satisfying quality extends from the lower 
to the upper register with an evenness that denotes 
the artistic application of the piano builder’s art to 
the creating of a perfectly balanced scale, with a 
responsive vibration under the control of the key- 
board that will add to the luster of the Everett 
name. 

Piano makers generally studied this particular 
instrument, for it was a marked production of the 
present day. It is probably of value to piano mak- 
ers to know that the plate of this piano weighs be- 
tween eighty and one hundred pounds more than 
the average plate of a piano of these proportions. 
Here would come the basis for the impression that 
is created in the appeal as to the virile strength of 
the instrument as a whole. This impression even 
carries when the demonstrator plays the instrument 
pianissimo, arriving at tones that are zephyrlike and 
yet which can at once give forth a tonal volume un- 
surpassed. 

The artisans who brought forth this Everett six 
foot two grand are to be complimented. It is an- 
other evidence of the progress made by the piano 
makers in the Middle West. Those who are in- 
terested in piano tone should by all means study this 
Everett example, for it is an instrument that does 
honor to the art. 
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Radio ee ea a Problem 


A prominent radio executive, speaking at a con- 
ference held under the auspices of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association recently, made the 
following statement concerning the growing problem 
of radio trade-ins: “Trade-ins present a problem to 
the radio industry with the universal acceptance of 
self contained, all-electric units predominant now, 
and in the future a standardization of trade-in values 
should be arranged. Although the automotive indus- 
try for some time had a standard method of valuing 
trade-in merchandise, the high unit cost in that field 
perhaps does not offer a fair comparison to the radio 
field in considering any systems for handling trade- 
ins for radio receivers. The sales problems in the 
washing machine and vacuum cleaner fields offer a 
better parallel to our problem. The majority of 
trade-ins for the year 1928 will be battery-operated 
receivers. Dealers will be prone to make allowance 


only on the battery operated set, neglecting the acces- 
sories. Any attempt to place a valuation on a battery 
operated set should be based on the receiver, and 
not its accessories. This means a much lower valua- 
tion on trade-ins this season. Next season, when all- 
electric A-C receivers will take the place of the bat- 
tery set as the subject of trade-in, the allowance may 
be higher.” 
ea 


New Jesse French Catalogue 
a Remarkable Compilation 


On the eve of the national conventions, the Jesse 
French & Sons Piano Company has issued a remark- 
able catalogue. This catalogue not only covers the 
complete line, but presents much material of inter- 
est concerning the Jesse French organization. Look- 
ing over the material in the brochure, an impression 
is inevitably created of quality throughout the entire 
process. Various factory operations are illustrated, 
with a running story showing how the operations are 
routed through the factory. 

It illustrates very well the care in the selection of 
materials and the high grade workmanship which 
goes into construction at the factory. 

Quite appropriately, the first illustration in the 
book is that of Jesse French, the founder of the busi- 
ness, who died only a bit over a year ago. Supple- 
menting material is shown in illustrations of the 
various instruments of the Jesse French line, includ- 
ing the Style A upright; Style AA upright player ; 
Style B upright; Style BB player ; Style S and Style 
G grands. There is also the Style SW, the Jesse 
French Welte (licensee) reproducing grand. 

Among the most interesting of the various illus- 
trations are those of the period model grands; those 
illustrated here being the Spanish . Renaissance, 
Queen Anne, and Louis XVI. These are beautiful 
examples of classic art brought into piano encase- 
ments. The lines are in strict conformity to the best 
traditions of each period, and to the distinction of 
the fine Jesse French pianos. 

Special attention is devoted to the Lagonda pianos, 
which are among the most popular of the Jesse 
French lines. These come in a variety of upright 
styles, including the Style 40, 42, 44, 45, 38; Style 
One; Style Two; and the Allemagne. Each of these 
pianos present distinct points of difference to fit in 
with the various styles of home decoration. Accom- 
panying these illustrations is much material which 
might serve as a basis for a concentrated drive for 
music on the part of the Jesse French dealers. 


Columbia’s Annual Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company at their annual meeting re-elected 
Louis Sterling as chairman of the board; H. C. Cox, 
president and general manager; W. C. Fuhri, vice- 
president; F. J. Ames, secretary and treasurer; and 
R. H. Barker, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. The Board of Directors elected a few days 
previotis at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the company are as follows: Frederick J. Ames, 
George R. Baker, Mortimer N. Buckner, Henry C. 
Cox, William C. Pickerman, Frank Dorian, William 
C. Fuhri, Fred W. Shibley, Louis Sterling, and 
H. Mercer Walker. More than 96 per cent. of the 
outstanding stock was represented at the stockhold- 
ers meeting. 


Ernest F. Eilert in Germany 


A cable from Cologne, Germany, announces that 
the American printers’ pilgrimage to the press ex- 
position reached there on June 13. The American 
contingent in attendance upon this expedition is 
headed by John Clyde Oswald, of New York. The 
American printers were ceremoniously received at 
the town hall by the Lord Mayor of Cologne. Lord 
Mayor Ardenauer paid tribute to America’s leader- 
ship in the reconciliation of the peoples after the 
World War. E. F. Eilert, of the American Printers’ 
Association, presented the Lord Mayor of Cologne 
with an American flag. 

a rd 


Commercial Arbitration 


The movement for commercial arbitration, the 
practice of which is already an established factor in 
many states, is expected to receive fresh impetus 
from the publication of a new book of practical sug- 
gestions for the practice of commercial arbitration. 
The book is prepared in untechnical style, which can 
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be readily followed by the average business man. 
Such questions as whether a dispute is open to arbi- 
tration, whether fees should be paid to arbitrators, 
how to make arrangements for arbitration, when 
hearings should be waived, whether an arbitrator is 
qualified to act, how to draw a submission, what the 
arbitration law requires, what records should be kept, 
and many other questions of practical import are 
answered fully in the booklet. Both local and na- 
tional practices are covered in the book. There is 
also a digest of state arbitration laws and leading 
decisions. Commercial arbitration in the compara- 
tively short time it has been in existence has already 
saved millions of dollars to industrial and commer- 
cial concerns by curtailing the terrific expense of liti- 
gation that otherwise would have been needed to 
settle the points at issue. 
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Mason & Hamlin Have Best 
May in History of Company 

Henry L. Mason, president of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company, recently returned from an extended 
business trip to the Middle West and the Southern 
territories. Mr. Mason was enthusiastic over busi- 
ness prospects throughout the territory he visited. 
He reported that the new American Piano repre- 
sentatives in every city in which he visited were 
interested and alert over the new franchise. He 
reported several sales which he himself made to 
prominent citizens and musicians. 

Mr. Mason managed to combine pleasure with 
business, as he was entertained royally in several 
cities by dealers. In Birmingham, Alabama, he was 
the guest of honor at a banquet attended by seventy- 
five of the leading musicians of the city. At that 
time Mr. Mason made an interesting address on 
music and the piano. 

Most important, Mr. Mason stated that the month 
of May was the largest in orders and shipments of 
Mason & Hamlin units, including both Mason & 
Hamlin straight grands and Mason & Hamlin Am- 
pico reproducing grands, in all the years of the com- 
pany’s existence. 


BO 


1928 Dollar Worth $1.02 

According to Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, the purchasing power of the dollar, based 
upon the average for the year of 1926 as a stand- 
ard, is 102.4 cents. According to Prcfessor 
Fisher, this average has been maintained steadily 
throughout the current year. It may be taken as 
an indication of the general prosperity of the wage 
earning class, due to the high wages and the lowered 
cost of standard articles. 
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Convention Foot-notes 


Piano Fashions 

Judging from the featured exhibits at the last an- 
nual conventions there are a number of style trends 
that are becoming stronger and more definite as time 
goes on. For example there is a definite tendency 
away from the high-lighted, high-polished finishes in 
favor of the smoother satin finishes. None the less 
according to many, there still exists a real demand 
for the high mirror-like finishes that characterized 
most of the pianos of a few years back. The whole 
process has been an educational one, this including 
the dealer and his salesmen as well as the purchasing 


public. 
Those Small Uprights 

The tiny upright of five, five and a half, or six 
octaves is more than a passing vogue, judging by 
the number of new productions in this direction. 
Despite variations in size, keyboards, volume and 
quality of tone, all of these little instruments seem 
to possess one thing in common, and that is color. 
There is no more marked sign that these be revolu- 
tionary times in the piano industry than in the ap- 
pearance of these brilliantly colored “butterflies” of 
the piano industry. It undoubtedly would shock 
some of the staid forbears of the present generation 
of piano men to see this development, but equally 
undoubtedly the tiny uprights are making a strong 
play for attention. It is one indication of the fact 
that piano men are seriously studying their potential 
markets. It is an answer to the new demand 
brought about by increasing apartment life. 

Period Grands 

There is a curious characteristic about the vogue 
for the period style in piano case decorations. In 
spite of the fact that the style is more or less rigid, 
in view of the models on which they are based, the 
period decorations are not ornate. As a matter of 
fact some of the popular period styles appear to 
be quite as simple as the ordinary straight styles. 
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Mawalac is the Perfected 
Piano Finish 


Piano finishes, like nearly everything else in the artistic and 
commercial worlds, have undergone many changes and im- 
provements with the rapid increase of new discoveries. 
Mawalac is the product of intensive research and long experi- 
ence in lacquer making that has banished the troubles that 
piano finishes in the past have been heir to. 
with Mawalac retain their original beauty and luster indefi- 


Our representatives are experts in the 
application of lacquer finishes. 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


Pianos finished 


They will gladly cooperate 


Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1212 Venice Blvd. 























There is also a definite tendency to lighten the con- 
structional features, that is as far as the eye is con- 
cerned. The net result is that these new period 
models are pleasing to the eye, and without any dis- 
tortion of the essential piano form. There are a 
number of more elaborate creations, genuine works 
of art, and absolutely comparable to some of the 
historic masterpieces created in past years by piano 
men. However, there is one marked difference, 
brought out more clearly at the convention than per- 
haps ever before, and that is that most of these 
wonderful period creations are not special designs, 
but are part of the regular stock productions of the 
various factories. It is another mark of the piano 
industry’s intensive research into the needs and re- 
quirements of the piano lovers of today. 
Polished Lacquer Cases 

There were a few pianos at the convention finished 
in a polished lacquer case. They presented a smart 
appearance. The polish is not as high as the high- 
lighted varnish finishes but is brilliant enough to 
satisfy many people. The best part about this finish, 
as several of the makers say, is that it retains the 
essential advantages of the hard, durable lacquer 
finish, with the appearance of the polished case. The 
polish is easy to renew, requiring much less expert 
care and attention on the part of the polisher. 

Helping the Tuner 

The Wurlitzer exhibit again showed the special 
sectional metal valve construction which attracted 
attention from technicians and dealers alike. The 
dealers were especially quick to realize the saving of 
labor costs and time in adjustment and repair. It 
is interesting to note that no matter how many times 
the Wurlitzers make this particular exhibit it never 
fails to create a genuine stir. 

Columbia Radio 

The conventions marked the first public appear- 
ance of the new Columbia radio, recently designed 
by the joint efforts of the engineering divisions of 
the Kolster Radio and Columbia Phonograph Com- 
panies. The table model only was shown. It em- 
bodies the essential Kolster radio patents with cer- 
tain refinements introduced by the Columbia en- 
gineers. Like most of the modern sets it utilizes the 
dynamic speaker. 

New Piano Backs 

Among the piano constructional features shown 
for the first time at the convention were new ideas 
in piano backs. These are in keeping with the trend 
for allowing greater latitude in placing the piano in, 
the home. No longer does the upright have to be 
placed against the wall, for the new back construc- 
tions allows considerable latitude, even to the placing 
of the piano in the center of the room. The small- 
ness of the instruments is a factor in this in that the 
piano so placed is small enough not to dominate the 
room, An interesting novelty was in the form of a 
small bookcase attached to the back of the piano 
offering a delightful means of creating a simple home 
setting. Grilled backs, on the orthophonic principle, 
were also in evidence. The use of tapestries also 
attracted wide notice. 

ay me 
Clark Music Co. Finds 
Broadcasting Helps Sales 

The Clark Music Company, of Syracuse, New 
York, is one music concern which has a firm belief 
in the efficacy of broadcasting as a means of adver- 
tising the products carried at its store. It probably 
holds the record for the longest and most consistent 
broadcasting program of any music concern in the 
state. It has broadcast continuously for nearly two 
years on the average of twice a week. Programs 
are broadcast every Tuesday and Thursday evening. 
Many special features of broadcasting have been 
sponsored by the company, such as the Syracuse 
Composers Series, the Who’s Who Among Syracuse 
Music Teachers Series, and others. On this latter, 
some of the pupils of the local music teachers have 
been featured. This naturally has brought a very 
close alliance between the Clark Music Company and 
the teaching profession in Suracuse. It has been a 
means of stimulating business for both. 

The programs, however, while designed to create 
as much local interest as possible, have reached thou- 
sands of listeners outside the immediate confines of 
Syracuse, favorable comments having been received 
from other parts of the state, and even from Can- 
ada. 
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Over 200 Manufacturers 
Exhibit at Chicago Show 


Preliminary reports available on the second an- 
nual trade show and the fourth annual convention 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago 
show a registration of 9,000. It is confidently ex- 
pected that this figure will be materially advanced 
when the official figures are available. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that 25,000 dealers, jobbers, and 
manufacturers’ representatives will be in attendance. 
Exhibit space has been reserved by over 200 set 
and accessory manufacturers. Many of the music 
dealers in attendance at the annual convention of 
the music industries at New York during the week 
preceding are expected to stop off at Chicago on 
their way home to inspect the new radio products on 
exhibition at the show. 

A hasty survey of the exhibits show that the new 
AC sets are in predominance, practically every manu- 
facturer exhibiting at least one model. However, it 
is of interest to note that the older type of battery 
operated set is still very much in evidence. As is 
known there are many districts in the United States, 
especially in the larger cities, where the only type 
of electrical supply available is of the direct cur- 
rent variety. So far there have been few entirely 
satisfactory developments for the use of this cur- 
rent for battery-less receivers. Naturally the AC 
sets are not adapted to this use without the use of a 
transformer. On the whole it is a matter of general 
opinion that the straight battery set is better adapted 
for use with DC than an AC set with a transformer 
of the type generally designed for home use. 

The only open meeting of the convention was held 
on Monday morning, At this time C. C. Colby, 
president of the Association, rendered his annual 
report. Reviewing the definite accomplishments of 
the association during the past twelve months, Presi- 
dent Colby enlarged upon the fact that several new 
bureaus were inaugurated, while the older divisions 
were considerably enlarged. He stated that: 

“During the year, credit service was enlarged; 
a manufacturers’ transfer bureau was established ; 
the traffic department was enlarged and a full-time 
traffic manager employed; distribution outlets were 
surveyed ; membership list was published with com- 
plete information as to product, sources of distribu- 
tion, credit and patent information; ‘Better Radio 
Reception,’ an interference manual was published ; 
a patent interchange committee was formed to in- 
vestigate cross-licensing of patents in the radio in- 
dustry ; news and information were provided news- 
papers of the country and the trade press, and a new 
department organized to provide window posters and 
other selling aids for retailers.” 


A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 





Manufacturers of the 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line of 
Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 


Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


A. Starck Piano En. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


At the opening meeting speeches were delivered 
by Judge Eugene O. Sykes, member of the Federal 
Radio Commission; Earl C. Anthony, president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters; Harold 
J. Wrape, president of the Federated Radio Trade 
Association, and Merlin Hall Aylesworth, president 
of the National Broadcasting Association. 

Among the reports of committees read during the 
closed sessions were the following: patent inter- 
change committee, by A. J. Carter; broadcasting, 
Paul B. Klugh; contact, Arthur T. Haugh; conven- 
tion program, Henry C. Forster; credit, Theodore 
Sheldon; depreciation, Ronald Webster ; distribution 
of publications, Philip C. Lenz, Jr.; engineering, 
H. B. Richmond; fair trade practise, E. N. Rau- 
land; foreign trade, Arthur R. Freed; legislation, 
Morris Metcalf; merchandising, Lester E. Noble; 
patent information, B. H. Price; public relations, 
Ronald Webster ; show, Herbert H. Frost; and traf- 
fic, William Sparks. 


——* 


Chicago Daily News Starts 
Music Promotional Campaign 


The Chicago Daily News has been publishing a 
series of promotional ads for the music industry, 
generally, pointing out the varied sources of enter- 
tainment that exist in its different phases. This 
work is being done entirely upon the volition of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News, and is 
expected to have a considerable effect in building up 
public interest in music and in playing musical 
instruments. 

A recent advertisement that is typical of the other 
ads that have already appeared in the series, reads 
as follows: 

“JACK-OF-ALL-TUNES 

“You can’t beat the violin for adaptability. From 
the corn fiddle to the Amati, the violin has probably 
survived a greater variety of artistic experience than 
any other instrument used by man in his searchings 
for self-expression in music. 

“Its peculiar sweetness and power make it indis- 
pensable to the music world. Whether it’s in sym- 
phony or jazz band, the violin is one of the most 
important parts of the orchestration. As no other 
instrument, it is able to express gayety and sadness, 
quiet and passion, with the spirit of the music and 
the mood of the performer. It is as responsive, al- 
most, as the human voice itself. 

“There should be a violin in your family, for you 
or for one of the children. Study the musical in- 
strument advertisements in The Daily News and 
learn how easily a splendid instrument may be 
acquired.” 

The following appeared as an inset: 

“That which I have found to be the best recreation 
both to my mind and body is music, which 
exercises both body and soul; especially when I play 
myself; for then, it seems, the same motion that 
my hand makes upon the instrument, the instrument 
makes upon my heart.’’—Bishop Beveridge. 

As an addition to this last article, the Chicago 
Piano and Organ Association is planning to appoint 
a committee to cooperate with The Daily News to 
work out a consistent promotional campaign to ex- 
tend over a long period. The purpose of this pro- 
motional campaign, as stated by the association, 
would be “to impress the parents of today with the 
important part the piano plays in the home, and 
especially the advantages that would accrue to their 
children if given the benefit of piano instruction.” 


Bush & Lane Institute 
Dealer Service Division 


The Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich., has 
inaugurated a new department to feature the Curtis 
group plan of piano instruction. This move is part 
of a general promotional plan to be instituted for 
the benefit of Bush & Lane dealers. As announced 
previously the company has discontinued all of its 
retail activities and will devote all of its energies to 
the manufacturing and wholesaling of its products. 

William L. Bush, founder and present head of the 
Bush Conservatory of Music at Chicago, will con- 
duct a vigorous campaign among Bush & Lane deal- 
ers for the purpose of inducing them to start group 
piano classes in their stores, and to cooperate with 
the school authorities in their vicinities in starting 
similar classes in the schools. Naturally the full re- 
sources of the Bush & Lane Piano Co. will be behind 
him in this movement. 


Where to Buy 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C. Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








BASS STRINGS 





me 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y 








PIANO PLATES 





ad 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufact 
anne molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. "Racthe. 
8. é 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York, 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-gr. 


, ade pian 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, 4 a 


Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
preter ~ aa 4 — Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 

ardware. pecial parts made to order. 122 Oper: lac 
Cincinnati, Ohio. sigs las 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 





ara 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 








MUSIC ROLLS 





al 


INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 Bast 18th St, New York. 
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Shoot Masw Dealeos Hold 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 


annual convention of the National Associa- 
Music was held at the Hotel Mc- 
ew York City, 11 and June 13. At Monday's 
a number of read by the 


fifteenth 


Sheet Dealers 


June 


papers were members, 


orth the grievances and problems of the dealers. 


retailers and newspaper 


from 


Cooperation between publishers ; 


reviews of new music; the obtaining of more sales 


public schools by retailers; chain store and mail order 


competition; the penalizing of retailers by publishers on 


and a cross-indexed catalogue of all 
some of the 


small orders; popu- 


lar sellers for use by retailers—these were 


topics covered and discussed 
a number of publishers make a 


teach- 


dealers stated that 


direct to schools and music 


thereby 


f selling 


musi 
regular dealer’s discount, depriving them 


ey consider their legitimate field for profit. Com- 
some publishers do not cooperate suf- 
John Harden, of the Har- 

Mass., presented a care- 


a central buying organiza- 


voiced that 

\ retail dealers 
Music Co., Inc., 

plant 


Springfield 


worked out whereby 


uld b stablished under the 
uuld make 


from one 


auspices of the associa- 
it possible for dealers to order al} 


musi¢ source, thereby eliminating 
ity for dealing with a great many individual pub- 
According to Mr 
buying from the central organiza- 
billed to the 


to defray the op- 


Harden's plan, a membership 


privileges of 


| be required, sheet music to be dealer 


members at cost, plus 5 per cent. increase 


erating costs 


M suggested that in the case of a sur- 


year as a result of the col- 


r. Harden further 
end of the 
it., this could be refunded on a pro rata 
This plan, Mr 


existing at the 


on ot 3 per cet 


» the dealer members Harden said, 


ld tend to correct the many evils and trade abuses under 


the dealers feel they are now compelled to operate, 


of certain large buyers enjoying a greater dis- 


han that allowed by the publishers to the small dealer 
were passed that committees be appointed to 
ind make 


and other 


connection with 


taken up 


recommendations in 
that 
president of the 


matters were 


Elmer Harvey, National 


heet Music 


ittempting to 


Dealers, made it plain that the 


regulate prices in any 


the dealers, he said, is to secure for 
ible margin of profit through coopera- 

In answering the objection that 
dealers, Julius 


that his 


with 
in effect 
approval to 
of a 


ot cooperate sufficiently 
M. Witmark & Sons, 
was forced to 
and sell directly to them, 


said 


least, send music on 


id teachers, because 


cooperation on the part of dealers, and further 


hat his firm is anxious to do everything to help the 
iat the after busi- 


lose no 


but tl dealers must go 


make money 


ively, and 


supervisors in the public schools 


avore opportunity to contact the 

and music 
Arms Fisher 

ston, Mass., 

dealers in 

Group Instruction idea, which is now rap- 


te ac mers 
vice-president of the Oliver Ditson 
spoke on the subject of the great 
schools, 


selling sheet music in the 


country He said school 
must go after this 
the publishers if they fail to get it. 
that the dealers push the music 
them, and stick to 


ighout the 
stay The dealers 
ended 


jlishers whe protect 


New 


cooperation of 


York City, 


news- 


Ditson & Co., 
that the 


ve 
paper recommending 
publications in 


basis of 


cured in reviewing new music 


way as books are now reviewed, on a 

ews V al u 

At Wednesd iv s 
Monday meeting 
about means for closer cooperation between the dealers and 
the pul Harold Flammer, of Harold Flammer, Inc., 
New York, read on behalf of the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation United States, of which body Mr. Flammer is 


session, the discussions started at the 


were continued in an endeavor to bring 


lishers 


of the 


the following resolution, in answer to rec- 


by the 


vice-president, 
ommendations made dealers 

is the consensus of the members of 
the Music Pul Association of the United States 
resolutions presented by the National Association 
Music Dealers is a for indi- 
vidual members t But that our publishers will 


gladly cooperate with the dealer wherever adequate repre- 


“Resolved That it 
ylishers 
that the 
of Sheet 


matter of policy 


decide. 

sentation given such publishers in such dealer’s direct 
territory.’ 
William 

Association of the 


stated that the Music Publishers’ 


which he was elected 


Fisher 
United States, of 


Arms 


president at the meeting held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, June 12, is planning to hold several meetings during 
the coming year, rather than wait for the annual meeting, 
as has been the custom in the past. This, said Mr. Fisher, 
will speed up action on the many important problems which 
come up for solution between the publishers and dealers. 
Mr. Fisher also said that a general catalogue is being con- 
sidered by the publishers for the use of retail dealers, and it 
will probably only be a matter of time before it is available. 
In connection with the price competition which the retail 
from the syndicate stores, both Julius Wit- 
mark, of M. Witmark & Sons, and Walter Coghill, of the 
John Church Company, pointed out that it is impossible to 
prevent these stores from securing as many copies of any 
popular music publications as they desire, and that the pub- 
lishers have no way of controlling the resale price. They 
also went on record as stating that no price concessions are 
made by their concerns to the syndicate stores, claiming that 
no advantage over the regular music 


dealers have 


these have 
stores in the matter of price. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Robert T. Chicago, president; John Harden, 
Springfield Mass., vice-president; Thomas J. Donlan, New 

York, secretary and treasurer. Directors are: William M. 
Gamble, Chicago; J. Elmer Harvey, Detroit; William H. 
Lewis, Rochester; Edward B. Little, San Francisco; Homer 
R. Maddock, Toronto; S. Ernest Philpitt, Miami, Fla.; 
Joseph M. Priaulx, New York; Paul A. Schmitt, Minneapo- 
lis; Oliver Shottinger, St. Louis; Harvey J. Wood, Seattle ; 
William H. Witt, Washington, D. C.; Otto Schroeder, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Charles W. Homeyer, Boston; William J. 
Cobb, New York; Jacob Henry Ellis, Cleveland. 


Wm. Arms Fisher Heads 
Music Publishers Assn. 


The annual meeting of the Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States was held at the Hotel Astor on June 
12. Papers were read by J. F. Cooke, on vocal problems, 
and by Karl Lorenz, on the subject of octavo music. 

William Arms Fisher pointed out in the course of his 
talk at this meeting that an examination of the copyright 
record of 1927 revealed the fact that sixteen of the educa- 
tional music publishers published only nine per cent. of the 
total output of the entire music publishing business. 

The following officers for the coming year were elected: 

William Arms Fisher, Boston, president; Harold Flam- 
mer, New York, vice-president; Carl T. Fischer, treasurer ; 
Edwin L. Gunther, New York, secretary; directors—Walter 
Coghill, I. F. Cooke, George Fischer, Sam Fox, H. W. 
Gray, Michael Keane, J. T. Roach, Charles A. White, Isi- 
dore Witmark, H. B. ae D. Deane Preston. 


stores 


Stanton, 


Movement for New 
Association in Ohio 


According to a printed circular recently reaching this 
office, there is an attempt on foot to form a new retail music 
merchants association, in Ohio. The manifesto sent out 
reads as follows: 

“An association established for the purpose to stop the 
peddling and boot-legging of musical instruments from 
house to house; to stop the selling of musical instruments 
and accessories to unrecognized music dealers and persons 
not having a music store or place of business on the public 
highway in any city or town in the state of Ohio; and to 
bar any jobber, importer, manufacturer, or agents, from 
selling musical instruments and accessories to all or any 
members of this association for a term of one year as penalty 
for selling musical instruments and accessories to those not 
recognized as a music dealer in the state of Ohio, especially 
where there already is an established music dealer. 

“As a rule, jobbers, exporters and manufacturers have 
only to sell said instruments to established music dealers 
who are in the business of buying and selling musical instru- 
ments, and who alone exercise the right of selling to so- 
called music teachers, privates, professionals and the public 
in general. 

“Let it be known that the music dealer has only to buy 
and sell musical instruments, while Music Teachers exercise 
the right of Teaching only. Should teachers and privates so 
desire to purchase said instruments for themselves or their 
pupil, it is their duty to respect the dealer and buy from 
him at a Teachers’ Discount, thus establishing a more firm 
business relation with each other. 

“The system of obtaining musical instruments from jobbers 
and manufacturers at wholesale prices by music teachers, 
and having agents solicit a house-to-house business, and 
selling at a great under-price, has had a very disastrous 
effect on a majority of the music dealers throughout the 
country. 

“It is the object of this association to enforce its rules and 
in every way protect the recognized music dealer by the co- 
operation of its members throughout the state of Ohio. 

“The associate membership fee is $5.00 per year, payable 
as follows: $1.00 with application, balance within 30 days. 
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Notice of meetings and other importance will be announced 
to members through mail. Those unable to attend meeting 
are requested to send their reports by mail. 

“The name and address of each member is to be sent to 
co-operative jobbers and manufacturers who will include 
them on their mailing list, and sent them such literature that 
may interest the dealer.” 

According to the circular, John A. White is president and 
director, and William J. White, secretary and treasurer. 


To Eliminate 162 Stations 


According to a recent announcement, the Federal Radio 
Commission is planning definitely to eliminate a number of 
stations. This is in accord with the expressed policy of the 
Commission announced some months ago. According to 
the report, 162 radio stations in various sections of the 
country have been notified that their licenses will be dis- 
continued after August 1 of this year, unless they can show 
cause as to why they should continue to exist. Part of the 
official order read as follows: 

“The Commission, after an examination of the applica- 
tions for renewal of station licenses of the below named 
stations has not been satisfied that public interest, conven- 
ience, or necessity will be served by granting these applica- 
tions. It extends over a period of sixty days the existing 
licenses of these stations, subject to all modifications and 
extensions, to terminate at twelve o'clock A. M.,, August 1, 
1928.” 


New Store in Hagerstown, Md. 


A new piano store has been opened in Hagerstown, Md., 
under the firm name of the Minium-Conrad-Hause Co. 
The company is capitalized at $25,000, and the address is 
17 South Potomac street. S. E. Minium is president of the 
new organization, with H. M. Conrad as secretary and Wil- 
liam G. Hause, as treasurer. Mr. Hause is a well known 
figure in local music circles, having been connected for many 
years with the M. P. Moller Co., and the Chas. M. Stieff 
branches in Hagerstown. Among the piano lines to be car- 
ried are the Steinway, and the Chas. M. Stieff. 


New American Dealers 


The following new dealer appointments have 
no rE by the American Piano Company : 
S. Jacobs & Son, Philadelphia. 
Hopper- Kelly Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Bensberg Music Co., Camden, Ark. 
C. C, Adams & Co., Peoria, III. 
Kaplan Bros., Fall River, Mass. 
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Haddor 


A Complete Line of Pianos 
Under One Name 


From a 3’ 9” Upright to a 
Concert Grand 





Haddorff Piano Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 




















The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield ~ . Ohio, U. S. A. 











The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 


M. SCHULZ CO. 
Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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318-326 West 397TH Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Why the 
Wessell, cNickel & Gross 
CACction Is the Fines? 
in the World 


O GIVE some idea of what it means to arrive at enough maple to supply the Wessell, Nickel 

& Gross action plant in New York, and this looking ahead for many years, let it be shown how 

much lumber is involved in the hunt for maple, for hunt it is to get the exact kind necessary 

for the piano action. In an area of twenty square miles Wessell, Nickel & Gross have accu- 
mulated millions of feet of lumber. Not all of this is maple by any means, but to buy the maple one 
must buy all that surrounds it. Here are the sixteen kinds of lumber that surround the maple in this 
area: Maple, Birch, Beech, Basswood, Brown Ash, White Ash, Elm, Poplar, Spruce, Fir, Cedar, Hem- 
lock, Cherry, Balm Gilead, Tamarack, Butternut. 

The proportion of maple to all this is not obtainable, but probably some of those old woodmen in 
that section could arrive at some figure that would approximately tell one how little the maple compares 
with the aggregate. 

After the maple has reached the stage where it can be taken from the lumber yards there then comes 
again that delicate work one can liken to the finger and hammer blows in playing the piano. Each piece 
of maple after sawing must reach a certain standard. The grain must run just so, the color must be 
exact, the soundness or hardness must be of a standard, for there is much soft maple that must be dis- 
carded, and each movement of the wood must stand a close analysis to meet the requirements of the 
action. 

It is estimated by the chiefs at the Barton mill that only ten per cent. of the maple is acceptable after 
going through its treatment as to selection at the central mill, and this ten per cent. means maple alone. 

If the aggregate footage of lumber in these maple fields were given it would be seen that in the 
attempt to build to future supplies, there are millions of footage bought to get the maple, and this excess 
lumber must be accepted as a cost in the obtaining of maple that is alarming, and yet maple is the only 
wood that will carry out that delicate arriving of the finger blow to the hammer. 

All this means a tremendous investment, and it is one of the wonders of the building and expan- 
sion of the Wessell, Nickel & Gross business that all this is being accomplished by the earned capital of 
the concern, and not by stock or bond issues. 

Here is another evidence of the carrying out of plans of the father and held to by the sons in the 
carrying on, as one might say, the Wessell, Nickel & Gross business, for the acquisition of this great 
plant in Vermont is owned exclusively by the New York concern. It has been accumulated and paid 
for during the past few years, the buying of lumber has not stopped, although Fernando Wessell states 
that they now have enough maple to last for years. Arthur Wessell is at this plant every summer and 
lives with this lumber, while Fernando Wessell remains in the New York plant. It can thus be seen 
how these sons of the founder of this great business work in harmony and yet in entirely distinct oper- 
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ations that are of vital moment to the vast interests involved. 
Just how much lumber in the aggregate is involved in this effort to maintain a sure and safe supply 


of maple for this one concern alone is hard to estimate, but there are millions and millions of feet of 
lumber standing for future cuttings, and millions of maple in preparation and now being drawn on as 
demanded, but never is this maple used in the New York factory before it is in perfect stage through 
its drying process in the lumber yards, which, by the way, are located on sandy soil. 





From an Editorial. 
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